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Aut persons feel a laudable desire to be correctly known 
and appreciated by others, and a strong aversion against 
being misunderstood and consequently misrepresented. The 
same feeling in a more elevated sense, pertains to our relig- 
ious denominations ; ; yet each to a greater or less extent is 
misunderstood by its neighbors. This is especially the case 
with those who are far removed from the social and Chris- 
tian intercourse of others, and are prejudged through the me- 
dium of prejudice and suspicion. 

Baptists especially, in all past ages, have been the victims 
of misrepresentation, and ‘even persecution, from those who 
had no correct knowledge of their principles and practices, 
and who took no pains to learn the facts of their history. 
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American Baptists. 


Introductory to some notes on the progress of the Baptists 
in America, we give a brief sketch of the general features 
of the Baptists who are united in doctrinal belief, and mutu- 
ally coéperate in works of faith and labors of love for the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of Christ among men. 

Wuat are THE Distinctive PrincipLes oF Baptists? 
In what respect may we be distinguished, not only from Pe- 
dobaptists, and those sects that use sprinkling, or a partial 

wetting, for the initiatory ordinance of Christianity, but from 
all those sects that baptize in the manner we do, and yet with 
whom we hold no church fellowship. 

It is certain that Baptists agree in most points of Christian 
faith and practice with other Christian sects usually termed 
evangelical. 'Their principal writers are read, quoted and re- 
ferred to by other orthodox or evangelical Christians with 
approbation, as Bunyan, Booth, Gill, Robert Hall, (both 
father and son,) Andrew Fuller and John Foster in England, 
and Drs. Wayland, Williams, and a host of other writers in 

America. They are associated in preaching and other Chris- 
tian labors, with evangelical ministers of other sects, without 
controversy and compl: 1int on either side. 

Their formulas of faith, though adopted and used for very 
different purposes than among many orthodox and Christian 
sects, recognize the same elementary and fundamental truths 
in the Christian system. Still there are distinctive principles 
held by Baptists, that mark them out as a peculiar people, 
and pertain to them in every period of Christianity and in 
every part of the world. ‘Their peculiarities of practice are 
the strictly logical results of their principles. There are cer- 
tain things that point out and identify regular Baptists in 
every age, without the formula of a written creed, or denom- 
inational standard. 

First. 'Thatthe Holy Scriptures—the Old and New Tes- 
taments—in their plain, obvious meaning, are the standard of 
faith and practice in religion; and that no mere human ex- 
position can be binding on the conscience as a matter of 
faith. In all religious controversies, the obvious meaning, in 
the languages in ‘which these writings were dictated by the 
Holy Ghost, and not a mere translation, should be the ulti- 
mate appeal. 

In determining the “obvious meaning” of Scripture, the 
true meaning of words, distinguished as literal and figura- 
tive, and the grammatical construction of sentences, accord- 
ing to the wsus loquendi of the language, are to be strictly 
regarded. Acknowledged rules of interpretation must be 


followed. 
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But do not other Christian sects use the Scriptures as a 
“standard?” Most certainly; but they use other authorities. 
If there are any Pedobaptist.sects that do not determine the 
meaning of the Scriptures by other authorities, and urge rea- 
sons for religious performances, for which they acknowledge 
they have no express Scripture, then such are exceptions to a 
very general rule. We give the present state of the baptis- 
mal controversy as an illustration of our meaning. It has 
long been pleaded that affusion should be the form, not be- 
cause the obvious meaning of the word expresses that form, 
or the history of the institution in the New Testament teach- 
es such a ceremony, but for the convenience of such a prac- 
tice. And its application to unconscious infants is urged by 
their most distinguished writers and historians, not as an ap- 
pointment of Jesus Christ and a practice of his inspired apos- 
tles, who were both qualified and authorized to complete the 
organization of his kingdom on earth, but as a development 
of the Christian principle in the parental relationship, worked 
out in after times. Baptists never reason thus. For every 
doctrine taught, and for every act strictly religious, they re- 
quire, “ Thus saith the Lord.’ Other Christian sects, in 
most instances, have a “standard,” other than the Scriptures, 
by which they regulate their religious practice. All the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchies in Christendom, have “ Confessions of 
Faith,’ which those who made them may have deemed in 
harmony with the word of God, but which constitute a 
standard in their ecclesiastical courts, to which the meaning 
of the Bible must conform, or which are so many additions 
to the rule from heaven. 

The “Greek Church” had the “ Confession of the True 
and Genuine Faith,’ which was presented to Mahomet II. 
in 1453. This gave place to the “ Orthodox Confession of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Greek Church,” composed by 
Mogila, Metropolitan of Kiev, in Russia, and approved in 
1643, by the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, Anti- 
och and Jerusalem. This contains the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Russian Greek Church. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy, since the Council of Trent, 
have had a “ summary of doctrines,” including the Apostles’, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds.” But their most compre- 
hensive creed, expressed with singular brevity, is “to believe 
as the Church believes.” 

The “Lutheran Church” believes mainly as Luther taught, 
with the exception of about ninety out of one hundred, who 
are Rationalists, and believe a little in all kinds of creeds, as 
every one fancies, and many of them in no creed at all, nei- 
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ther scriptural or human. The old Lutherans called their 
standard books of faith and discipline, “ Libri Symbolici Ec- 
clesia Evangelica,’ which contained the three creeds of the 
Romanists, the “ Augsburg Confession,” the Apology for that 
Confession drawn up by Melancthon, the articles of Smal- 
cald by Luther, the C atechisms of Luthe r, and in many con- 
gregations several others. ‘The old Luthe ‘rans of the United 
States have the “ Augsburg Confession” as their standard, 
in which the Se ‘riptures are included. 

The “ Calvinists,” who are mainly Presbyterians, have sev- 
eral formulas adopte das standards, including the Bible. 1st. 
There is the Helvetic or Swiss Confession, of which there 
were three separate confessions. 2d. The Tetrapolitan Con- 
fession, attributed to Bucer. Its name was derived from the 
four cities of Strasburg, Constance, Memingen and Lindan. 
3d. The Palatinate or Heidelberg Confession, drawn up by 
order of John Cassimir, the Elector Palatine, 1575. 4th. 
The Confession of the Gallic Churches, adopte .d by a synod, 
beld in Paris, 1559. 45th. The Confession of the Reformed 
Churches in Belgium, approved in 1561. 6th. The “ Con- 
fession of Faith,’ or “ National Covenant” of the Airk of 
Scotland, first subscribed by the King’s Majesty and his 
household, in 1: nme ne by persons “ of all ranks,” and “all 
sorts of persons,” in 1: 590—and the “Solemn Les ague and 
Covenant,” with the “ Westminster Confession of F ‘aith,” in 
1647; and again received as the “ Standard” of National 
Faith in 1688. 7th. The “ Savoy C onfession,” the standard 
of the Independent Congregationalists in 1658. 8th. The 
“ Anglican Confession,” or Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, agreed to in the Convocation held in London, 
1552, in Latin, revised and put in English, 1571; and adopt- 
ed with some revision, and made the standard of the “ — 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States” in 1784; 
vised again and re-adopted in 1801. 9th. The W alent 
Me thodists in England, during the life of Mr. Wesley, be- 
longed to the Church of England, but in the United States 
this sect became an organize 1d body, and independent of Eng- 
lish Methodism, in 1784; but the doctrines and discipline of 
the mother church have been substantially preserved. They 
have their Confession of Faith and Discipline, asa standard, 
including the Scriptures and four volumes of Wesley’s ser- 
mons, as the guide of their ministry. In their frank avowals 
before the public ,for which we commend them, Mreruoptsm, 
which indicates a peculiar system of doctrine and discipline, 
is taught and practiced. 

Baptists are distinctive from all these sects, in not only 
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taking the Holy Scriptures as their entire standard, but in 
repudiating everything in doctrine, church order and disci- 
pline for which they can not find, “ Thus saith the Lord.” 
And this is no new ground. They identify themselves with 
those ancient sects that existed long before the Lutheran ref- 
ormation, known in history as the Montanists, Donatists, 
Paulicians, Paterines, Cathari, Albigenses, the old W alden- 
ses, (before the Reformation,) the old Anabaptists, and the 
old Mennonites, before the disciples of Simon Menno were 
perverted by the influence of the Calvinists, into sprinklers. 
They refuse all affinity with Thomas Munzer, who was a 
Lutheran, and the fanatical crusaders at the city of Munster, 
who were called Anabaptists, but who violated every princi- 
ple of the ancient Baptists.” 

Baptists disown, as their spiritual progenitors, the reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century, as they do the pseudo-“ reform- 
ers” of modern times. Having adhered with unflinching te- 
nacity to the Word of God as the sole rule of faith and prac- 
tice, having received from the inspired apostles the New 
Testament as a full and perfect guide in all Christian insti- 
tutions, they have no just claim to be called reformers. 

It was this fundamental principle about sole scriptural au- 
thority, that caused their separation from the American Bible 
Society in 1836. The managers of that noble institution 
proposed a principle of compromise, so that all the sects that 
belonged to that society could still codperate in the work of 
aiding translations, by leaving words untranslated in a hea- 
then language, and transferring English words in their place. 
Such a compromise might have been consistent with those 
who do not regard the word of God as the sole rule of faith 
and practice, or who adopt in their religious practice, things 
the Scriptures have jot taught; but Baptists, with their views 
of the entire supremacy of ‘Scripture can not accommodate 
others of more latitudinarian views. It was not merely be- 
cause by such a transfer the word expressive of the initiatory 
ordinance of Christ was thus hidden under a foreign garb, 
but because it struck at the fundamental principle, that the 
Scriptures, according to their obvious meaning in the original, 
as they were written by men moved by the Holy Ghost, are 
the sole mode of faith and practice. 

Baptists in their churches and associations, (the latter of 
which are benevolent, not ecclesiastical bodies,) use articles 
of faith, but for purposes quite different from the “ standards” 
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of other sects referred to. They are desirous that all others 
who inquire about what they believe the Scriptures teach in 
doctrine and practice, should know their views in a summary 
form. This summary of faith is not their bond of union, nor 
the “standard” by which the new-fangled doctrines of indi- 
viduals and parties, whether ministers or laics, are tried when 
charged with heresy or a departure from the faith. But 
such compends of faith serve as barriers to errorists entering 
in the church, and they furnish information to strangers of 
their views of gospel truth. No person acquainted with the 
technical language of sects, need mistake the character of the 
churches who have a formula as brief as is to be found on 
the books of many Baptist churches. And the minister or 
the community who are unwilling to publish their “ belief,” 
for the information of others, may justly be suspected of het- 
erodoxy or evasion. Declamation against creeds, used for 
this purpose, betrays an ignorant or a designing mind. 

Secondly—Baptists believe that every truth in the Bible 
must be taught, and every duty practiced. 

Hence, on their part, there can be no compromise with 
any sect by the surrender of any truth, or the neglect or per- 
version of any duty enjoined in the Scriptures. As there is 
no principle in the gospel nor in common sense that requires 
every truth to be preached in every sermon, or written in 
every book published, they can cordially unite with others in 
preaching, or in publishing and circulating portions of reveal- 
ed truth, where there is no expressed or implied agreement 
to cover up, hide, or suppress any other truth. Hence they 
cordially codperate with the American Tract Society and 
the American Sunday School Union, because their books 
are free from error, and exhibit truth so far as they profess to go. 
If a book is truthful and free from error they can consistent- 
ly use and circulate it. But they can not accommodate 
other Christian professors, by such a compromise as involves 
the loss of any Christian truth, or the neglect of any Chris- 
tian duty. 

Thirdly— Baptists can permit no substitute where God has 
required a religious act. 

All rites and forms in the worship of God must be such 
as he has directed, or they can not have his approbation. 
No human authority can rightfully change his ordinances 
somewhat and think they retain the substance. This is 
really the only point of controversy about the “mode” of 
baptism, as it is called by our opponents. The question is, 
what Acr did Jesus Christ command his disciples to per- 
form? We can not consult our convenience, interests or 
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feelings. Calvin and other Reformers admitted the ancient 
manner of baptizing, but adopted sprinkling as a substitute, 
on account of its convenience. 

Baptists contend for the exact performance of the divine 
command, and in this they contend for a principle that ap- 
plies with equal force to every divine institution. Whatever 
God has required must be done; hence they can not regard 
wetting, sprinkling, or pouring, as gospel baptism. There are 
many things connected with the interests of Christianity, its 
advancement in the world, and the prosperity of individual 
churches, that are not matters of divine requisition, but are 
left to the direction of Providence, and the sound common 
sense of Christians. About such things no revelation has 
been given. Such are erecting houses of worship, the hours 
of public service, the order in which the parts of worship 
shall be conducted ; translating, copying, or printing and cir- 
culating the Holy Scriptures, forming and conducting mis- 
sionary associations, and many other things of a like charac- 
ter. Whatever is given by revelation in the New Testament 
is binding on the disciples, and they can no more rightfully 
change the form of the requirement, than they can abrogate 
the law. The example of the apostolic churches as recorded 
by the dictation of the Holy Spirit is tous the same as posi- 
tive precept. 

Fourthly—Baptists believe and teach that Reuicion (by 
which they mean the duties men owe to God, in distinction 
from the relationship of man to man) and religious duties, 
and a profession of faith in Christ, are personal affairs, 
matters between a rational and accountable creature and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and must be the acts of a voluntary and 
responsible being. It is a distinctive principle with them 
that no human authority, whether magisterial, military, or 
parental, can use coercion with a human being to make 
him a Christian, or cause him to perform any religious act 
whatever, without usurping the rights of conscience, and 
acting as though men professed the prerogative of God. 
Hence they oppose and reject the baptism of infants, not 
merely because it is unscriptural, but because the practice 
violates a fundamental law of the kingdom of Christ—the 
law of personal and individual responsibility. 

Baptism, when rightfully administered, is the act of visible 
discipleship, the symbol of having passed from death unto life 
in regeneration, the line of separation between the church and 
the world. Itis a public declaration of faith in Christ, a public 
consecration of a believer to the service of Christ. Itisan act 
of religious worship to the Trinity in unity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and being performed but once, it is in some re- 
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spects the highest act of worship ever performed on earth by 

a humble, pe nite nt, voluntary disciple. But here a father 
na mother, by wrong instruction and td tadetiees st 
of natural afiection, who take their unconscious infant, 
whom God has given to bring up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, and by an act of physical force, without 
in any sense consulting the conscience of that human being, 
cause an act, professedly an act of religious worship, to 
be performed, which (unless repudiated) will hereafter pre- 
vent that child, should it become a Christian, from obeying 
the first command addressed to a penitent believer. Here 
then is an act of force effected on the child by ecclesiastical 
and parental codperation. 

This is a serious matter; it may be a great and radical 
mistake, and demands the prayerful investiga: ition of ever 
conscientious minister of Christ. The question should be 
answered, with all solemnity, “ Who hath required this at 
your hi ands?” If the parent can use force in the perform- 
ance of Christian rites for his child, certainly the magistrate 
van, for the probate court acts legally instead of the dece: ased 
parent. ‘The connection between the religious coercion of 
parental authority in childhood, and state authority in 
manhood is natural, and is legitimately carried out in all 
Christian governments save that of our own country. 

The gospel of Christ is addressed to rational and respon- 
sible beings—to sinners, guilty and condemned as such. It 
brings peace, pardon and salvation to sinners, without respect 
to human relationship. It knows no man after the flesh, 
and it makes all one through faithin Christ Jesus. It knows 
no proxy in religious worship, no “ godfathers,”’ who promise 
on behalf of unconscious babes “to renounce the devil and 
all his works,” no “fathers after the flesh,” in some unex- 
plained, mystical covenant relationship. It knows no coer- 
cion, whether of speechless babes or stalwart men and women. 
It knows no churches or congregations of the saints, but 
such as are made of those persons who profess faith in Christ 
as their Saviour, and obey him as their Lord. 

Fifthly—It is a distinctive principle that freedom of thought 
and of speech in matters of Christian faith is the birthright 
of every person. Baptists repudiate all ecclesiastical hier- 
archies, and all priestly and clerical government above the 
brotherhood. They deny to uninspired men all law-making 
power in the visible kingdom of Christ. Their motto is, 
“The Lord is our lawgiver—the Lord is our King.” (Isa. 
33: 22.) They hold as a distinctive principle that the New 
Testament contains all rules and regulations pertaining to 
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the government and discipline of the churches. The apos- 
tles possessed authority by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
to give laws and direct the churches in discipline, and when 
they left the earth, they left their inspired writings for per- 
petual and binding authority in the church to the end of 
time. The New ‘Testament is their perpetual succession, 
and to these writings we should give heed in making and 

baptizing disciples, organizing churches, and conducting 
their discipline. Surely men must be blind indeed, who shut 
their eyes to this Boox, and grope among the rubbish of 
antiquity for a fancied apostolical succession. 

Baptists maintain there is no earthly priesthood, no body 
of men separate from and above the churches, having au- 
thority to perpetuate their‘own order; no provision made for 
organizations of an ecclesiastical character, possessing either 
legislative, judicial or executive functions, whether under the 
name of presbyteries, associations, conferences, synods, con- 
ventions, or boards of ruling-elders. ‘They maintain, that 
in the period of primitive Christianity, the baptized disciples 
were associated in covenant relation, to that extent and in 
that number, that convenience directed for social worship ; 
that each community chose its presiding officers and teach- 
ers, and encouraged such members as had the requisite gifts 
to speak in their public assemblies. Entire equality prevail- 
ed among the brotherhood. Each separate congregation 
conducted its own discipline, received persons into fellowship, 
and excluded unworthy members, without the agency or in- 
terference of other authorities. Their theory of church 
government, drawn as they believe from the New ‘Testament, 
includes two principles, apparently, but not really antago- 
nistic. 

1. The kingdom of Christ, in its visible form on earth, ts a 
pure monarchy. Christ is King and Lawgiver. He needs 
no aid from man, nor will he tolerate in it human legislation 
in any form. He has not given merely a few vague and 
general directions, and left his people to work out all the 
discordant and conflicting forms of government that pre vail 
in the various churches in Christendom at this time. Both 
by precept, and in the inspired records of the primitive 
churches, there are examples for every class of cases that 
necessity ever requires. His laws are divine laws and re- 
quire our obedience. 

2. In an organized state consisting of local communi- 
ties, each managing its own affairs in its immediate vicinage, 
his kingdom its @ pure democracy. It is the brotherhood, 
and the whole brotherhood in each community, that choose 
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their own officers—receive and expel members—conduct all 
business as a body politic—decide all cases of discipline, 
and execute the laws of Christ on offenders. 

Conventions, associations, missionary societies and other 
organizations among Baptists, are philanthropic societies, 
acting wholly on the voluntary principle, and are destitute 
of every degree of ecclesiastical authority. And were they 
to attempt a representative or any other form of governme nt, 
for which they have not a “ Thus saith the Lord,” in the 
New ‘Testament, they would soon be involved in as many 
difficulties in ecclesiastical affairs, as their ne ‘ighbors. 

Having brought to view the distinctive principles of Bap- 
tists, let us contemplate the practical working of these prin- 
ciples in the progress of the denomination in the United 
States. ‘To aid in this investigation we have placed at the 
head of this article, three works that ought to be found in 
every family and public library. 

The American Baptist Register is a statistical work ; its 
principal design being “to present to the world the statistics 
and localities of the Baptist churches in America.” For 
some two or three centuries Baptist churches, to a greater or 
less extent, have been associated for mutual advantage and 
edification. ‘The churches within a convenient locality ap- 
point brethren as messengers, (not representatives,) to hold an 
annual or semi-annual meeting. Hach church sends a letter 
containing the changes within the year, and the facts and 
proce edings are publis shed in a small pamphlet called “ Min- 
utes.” Both ministers and other brethren attend these meet- 
ings, usually a majority of the latter class, and as each 
church is inde pendent, and united in the association only by 
the bonds of a common faith, with no ecclesiastical power 
whatever, these bodies are in fact annual conventions for 
mutual convenience and coéperation. Their minutes and 
stati$tical tables are published mainly for the information of 
the churches, and in some sections of the United States are 
defective in many items that such documents should exhibit. 
The letters made by the clerk of each church, from the book 
of records, being customarily read in a public meeting and 
approved by the body, are accurate. But in many asso- 
ciations, especially in the south-western states, the names 
of all the preachers do not appear in the tables, but only 
such as have been appointed messengers. 

Associations of Baptist churches existed i in Wales, in the 
days of Cromwell, and reference is had in one of their 
minutes two hundre d years since, of a return to their “ an- 
cient practice,” which had been suspended under the despotic 
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gn of the Stuarts; that is, raising funds 
and sending forth itinerant missionaries among the destitute. 
Most of the early churches in the American colonies were of 
the Welsh stock. 

The “ Register” before us, contains tabular statements of 
theregular Baptist associations throughout the United States ; 
both the states and associations being arranged in alphabet- 
ical order. It purports to present the statistics of the churches 
for 1851; though in a few instances, where minutes were 
not obtained, the aggregate number of some preceding year 
has been given. The editorial labor of this work was per- 
formed by Rev. J. Lansing Burrows, for the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, and it was a work of severe and 
protracted labor. It required a voluminous correspondence, 
extending to every state and territory. ‘The compiler makes 
no claims to a perfect work, but it is as full and accurate as 
any one could reasonably have expected. The names and 
residence of each minister are given under each state, but 
changes have already taken place, and many more will take 
place in this moving age. The time of the organization of 
each church, and the county in which it is located, so far as 
known, are recorded. 

In no small degree have the denomination been indebted 
to the materials previously gathered with great care and 
labor. Rev. Morgan Edwards was the pioneer in the work 
of gathering “ Materials towards a history of the American 
Baptists,’ a rare little volume, published in 1770. Next 
was our venerated historian, Rev. Isaac Backus, whose suc- 
cessive volumes were published in 1777, 1784 and 1796. 
We hope the “ Backus Historical Society” will not fail in 
having these volumes republished by subscription. The 
most indefatigable and self-sacrificing statistician in our ranks 
was the somewhat eccentric John Asplund. The materials 
for his “ Registers,’ published in 1791 and 1794, were gath- 
ered by his personal efforts in visits to every part of the 
United States, where Baptists could be found; in which he 
journeyed by land and water, on foot and in boats alone, more 
than ten thousand miles. 

Benedict’s first “ History of the Baptist Denomination in 
the United States,” in two volumes, contained tables of all 
the associations, churches, ministers and members through- 
out the country. These tables exhibit the numerical condi- 
tion of the denomination at the periods of 1810 and 1812. 
The late Rev. Luther Rice, for several successive years, com- 
mencing with 1815, collected minutes of the associations, 
and constructed and published tables in the reports of the 
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Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. These tables are not 
only monuments of untiring industry and personal toil, but 
are unerring landmarks of our numerical progress. The 
late Rev. I. M. Allen, Secretary of the American Baptist 
Tract (now Publication) Society, published Registers, in 
the form of volumes, in 1833 and 1835, containing the tabu- 
lar statements and much historical matter of our denomina- 
tional progress. <A large-sized pamphlet, by the same editor, 
in 1838, gave summary tables of the churches and associa- 
tions. In 1840-41, Rev. Dr. Babcock furnished the “ Amer- 
ican Quarterly Register,” then the organ of the American 
Education Society, with a “ Brief View of the Baptist in- 
terest in the United States,’ which for accuracy and com- 
pleteness has not been exceeded. 

Since that period, the “ Baptist Almanac,’ which com- 
menced in 1842, has contained annual tables for se vers al years. 

According to the “ American Baptist Register,” the grand 
total of the “regular Baptists in the Unite d States and * terri- 
tories (e xclusive of the anti-mission class, and divers other 
sects, who in many things affiliate with us) in 1851, is—480 
associations, 9,584 churches, 6,291 ordained ministers, 1,146 
licentiates, and 772,216 communicants. The number of 
converts baptized in one year is 56,431. The gain in a year 
exceeds 31,000. 

The volume containing the Minutes of the Philadelphia 
Association for the first century, is a unique work, and as a 
documentary history of that body, is invaluable. From a 
“ Notice” to the work we learn that in 1843, the association 
appointed a committee to collect its early minutes for publi- 
cation. Rev. A. D. Gillette was appointed editor, and Rev. 
H. G. Jones, D. D., wrote the preface. Brief sketches of 
nineteen chauchen a given as introduce ‘tory to the associa- 
tion, of which Pennepek (now Lower Dublin) Piscataqua, 
Middletown, Cohansie and Welsh Tract sent messengers to 
the “ General Meeting,” held in Philadelphia, Saturday, Au- 
cust 27th, 1707. At this period there were seventeen Bap- 
tist churches in the American colonies, twelve or fifteen 
ministers, and not exceeding 700 communicants. 

The Philadelphia association was the only one on this 
continent for fifty years, and included most of the churches 
from New York to Virginia. Its early records were compil- 
ed from minutes kept by order of the body by Rev. Benja- 
min Griffiths down to 1760. From this period Rev. Morgan 
Edwards appears to have officiated as stated clerk until his 
death in 1795. The association in 1762, included thirty 
churches, twenty-two ministers, and 1,585 members. At 
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that period there were fifty-six churches in America, twenty- 
six of which were unassociated. Estimating the number of 
these by the same ratio, there were nineteen ministers 
and 1,373 members, making the aggregate of fifty-two min- 
isters and about 3,000 members in fifty-six churches. The 
measure of literary acquirements in the ministers then would 
compare well with that of our present ministry, throughout 
the United States. Isaac Eaton and Morgan Edwards had 
received the degree of Master of Arts. Rev. Abel Morgan, 
of Middletown, N. J., received the degree, honoris causa, at 
a subsequent period. He was a Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
scholar, and his valuable library, left as a legacy to the church 
of which he was pastor for nearly half a century, shows in- 
ternal evidence, in copious marginal notes, of diligent study. 
He was the first Baptist on this continent, who wrote in de- 
fense of their distinctive principles. A controversy on both 
the mode and subjects of baptism was carried on for several 
years betwixt Mr. Morgan and Rev. Samuel Finley, D. D.,a 
learned Presbyterian divine, and subsequently President of 
Princeton College. Mr. Morg: in’s first book was printed by 
Doct. Franklin, in 1747. 

Many of the ministers then, as is the fact now in portions 
of the United States, in a great measure sustained them- 
selves and families by secular labors, and yet were both stu- 
dious and faithful as pastors and itinerants. 

The “ General History of the Baptist Denomination in 
America,” by Rev. David Benedict, D. D., contains a mass 
of valuable statistical and historical facts, and ought to be in 
the library of every Baptist family in the United States. It 
is a closely printed octavo volume, of 970 pages, of which 
600 pages are appropriated to American Baptist history. 
This work makes no claims to philosophical history ; it more 
nearly resembles annals, is deficient in order and method, 
and yet is a compilation of great labor and industry. 

There are two classes of laborers in the field of history, 
the gatherer of materials, and the elaborator of them into 
finished performances. Few men on the continent could 
have been found both willing and able to perform the 
poorly remunerated services of more than forty years. Dr. 
Benedict has done a work that few writers would have had 
the industry, the patience and the perseverance to accom- 
plish. ‘There are errors and defects in the book, both clerical 
and typographical, and there are defects in the historical 
sketch of churches and associations, which ought to have 
been provided for by those who received the author’s corres- 
pondence. ‘The whole work on the American Baptists con- 
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tains the materials which the creative genius of some artist, 
in some future day, will convert into a more perfect and 
methodical history. In its present form, it exhibits the prog- 
gress of the denomination from a few isolated churches, 
counted by tens, to a denomination numbering more than 
ten thousand churches, and three-fourths of a million of 
Christian professors. 

The following tables show their numerical progress at 

several periods. 
Baptists in A. D. 1762. 
Churches fifty-six ; ministers fifty-two; members, 3,000. 
Baptists in A. D. 1784. (By Backus.) 
Churches, 471; ministers, 424; members, 35,101. 
Baptists 1n A. D. 1790. (By Asplund.) 
Churches, 733; ministers, 552; members, 50,970. 
Baptists in A. D. 1810-12. (By Benedict.) 

Churches, 2,164; ministers, 1,605; members, 175,138. 
Bartists In A. D. 1825. (By Peck i in Christian Wate -hman.) 

Churches, 3,743 ; ministers, 2,577; members, 238,100. 

Baptists 1n A. D. 1832. (By I. M. Allen.) 

Churches, 5,320; ministers, 3,618; members, 384,926. 

Baptists in A. D. 1840. (By Babcock & Peck.) 

Churches, 7,766; ministers, 5,204; members, 570,758. 

The Svein statistics include not only those denomina 
ted in the « American Baptist Register,” regular Baptists, 
but those also who, in another table, (pp. 481-485.) are d 
nominated, “ Old School or Anti-Mission Baptists.’ Ar 
though this class have declined codperation with the regrv 
Baptists in voluntary associations for benevolent and phil 
thropic purposes, especially in sustaining missionaries, their 
summaries of faith and church order are similar to ours. In 
a statistical point of view, they are one people. ‘Their num- 
bers as given in the Register from the latest returns received, 
amount to 170 associations, 1,803 churches, 918 misters, 
and 66,507 members. 

Granp Toran or Baptists in tHe Unrrep Srares FOR 
1851. Associations, 650; churches, 11,355; ordained min- 
isters, 7,209; members, 838,723. 

It will be perceived at once that the ratio of increase with- 
in sixty years has far, very far exceeded that of our national 
population in the same period. And when we contemplate 
the instrumentalities employed, and the difficulties surmount- 
ed, well may we exclaim in grateful astonishment, “ What 
hath God wrought?” Of the ministry, until within the last 
thirty years, nine out of ten never received a regular colle- 
giate or theological education. 
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Baptists, with unflinching pertinacity, have maintained 
from the first, that not only satisfactory evidence of a regen- 
erated state of mind by the mighty working of the Holy 
Ghost, but a call from the same source to the specific 
duty of preaching the gospel, is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion to the ministry. Such a call, in accordance with the 
approbation of the church, becomes a powerful inducement 
to the person, to relinquish worldly advantages that may be 
lawfully pursued by others, and inspires the self-denial to 
engage in the work and continue in it. The New Testa- 
ment recognizes two classes of ministers, denominated pas- 
tors and evangelists. A much larger proportion of Baptist 
ministers throughout the United States, have the qualifica- 
tions and the disposition for the work of evangelists, rather 
than pastors. ‘They have gone from settlement to settle- 
ment, looking out the scattered sheep of Christ’s flock, 
preaching the gospel with direct effects on the unconverted, 
and baptizing and gathering the converts into churches. 
Much of this work has been done by a class of men in 
straitened circumstances, and with very inferior qualifica- 
tions in literature and science. But they were men of God, 
whose hearts yearned over guilty, dying sinners. ‘They were 
mighty in the Scriptures, not as biblical critics and scholars, 
but in pouring out, in the fullness of their souls, the element- 
ary truths of the gospel, which the spirit of God applied to 
he hearts of thousands. 

‘In former days it was customary in Baptist churches to 
rmit and even encourage freedom of speech in their public 
‘etings, among the brotherhood. At the close of the ser- 

mon the invitation was given to brethren “to free their 
minds,” as the phrase was; and one or more would address 
the company, or give an exhortation. Half a century past, 
there was no section of the United States where every church 
had its separate pastor. ‘There were not ministers enough 
to furnish each an under shepherd, nor could the churches 
sustain them. In a few churches in large cities and towns, 
and in some of the older churches in country locations, the 
pastor officiated in the same church every Lord’s day. In 
many instances, brethren who were not considered as candi- 
dates for the ministry, would be invited to lead in conference 
and prayer meetings, in the absence of the pastor. Such a 
practice served to develop gifts, and individuals, fearful of 
running before they were sent, received encouragement ; 
their consciences became more awakened and sensitive, their 
former misgivings were removed, their convictions of duty 
disclosed to their brethren, and after hearing them repeatedly, 
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the church would give them a certificate of approbation to 
visit other churches, or travel, as the phrase was, wherever 
God opened a door of usefulness. In this way not a few of 
the “ Fathers,’ whose names have become embalmed in our 
memories, were called into the work of the ministry. Men 
were converted who had families to sustain, and who were 
engaged in secular business with encouraging prospects of 
success. And yet such were their convictions of duty, so 
strong their desires for the conversion of their fellow- -men, 
and so direct were the leadings of providence, that they 
ale break away from earthly pursuits and prospects to 
enter the ministry. 

Although in a great measure destitute of means and facili- 
ties for educating ministers, God raised up a class of men 
who were admirably fitted for the work of pioneers in evan- 
gelizing the people. Itinerant preachers perform more ser- 
vice, and lay a broader foundation for future religious pros- 
perity, in new and sparsely settled countries, than the same 
number of stationary pastors, placed over small congrega- 
tions. If the great object of ‘the commission, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,” be 
merely the establishment and perpetuity of a few self-sus- 
taining congregations, with the appurtenances of a commo- 
dious house of worship, and a settled pastor, then the policy 
pursued by some Christi: in sects may be the correct one. 
But if the commission provides for evangelizing the masses, 
and reaching all the population of an extensive country, 
then the itinerant system is an indispensable arrangement, 
provided by Infinite wisdom to preach Christ crucified to all 
the world. 

Itinerant ministers present themselves to the observation 
of the people at stated periods, lodge in their houses, con- 
verse and pray with their families, and under all manner of 

‘ircumstances collect the people togethe r, and pour forth in 
their extempore effusions every variety of Christian truth ; 
explained and enforced by different and ofttimes original 
modes of illustration. 

‘he history of the ministry in the apostolic era is a history 
of evangelism. We learn that “pastors and teachers” of 
the churches were among the ascension gifts of Christ, and 
their qualifications are set forth in the e pistle sto T imothy and 
Titus; but no record of their labors were given. The office 
is indispensable to the growth of believers and the prosperity 
and permanency of churches, and while the evangelist has 
performed an important part in the work of the ministry, it 
has been the practice of Baptists to have the pastoral rela- 
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tionship sustained, and also to provide facilities for the edu- 
cation of ministers. 

The itinerant habits of our preachers, their zeal and self- 
sacrificing spirit, their adaptation to reach and influence the 
common people, the rapid expansion of settlements, and 
increase of population throughout our great country, and 
above all the grace of God, have served to increase the 
number of churches and of converts faster than pastors have 
been provided. 

But increase in numbers is not the only indication of prog- 
ress. In each state there is a convention or general asso- 
ciation, and in some large states more than one. ‘There are 
voluntary associations for benevolent purposes, for the pro- 
motion of missions, the education of the ministry, and other 
measures for the public good. Most of these bodies super- 
vise domestic missions within their bounds, especially those 
of an itinerant character. ‘The organization, efforts and con- 
tributions of Baptists for Foreign Missions give them a 
respectable rank with other Christian sects. The translation 
and circulation of the Scriptures, the establishment of Sunday 
schools, the publication and distribution of religious books 
and tracts, and the agency of the periodical press, are ‘so 
many indications of onward progress. The Register gives 
the following summary of their religious periodicals. Week- 
ly (chiefly large newspapers) twenty-five; monthly thirteen ; 
besides the quarterly Review, and a sheet sent out quarterly 
from the office of the American Baptist Publication Society. 

The efforts of the denomination in establishing colleges 
and theological seminaries furnish further evidence of prog- 
ress. If we go back one-third of a century—the period of 
a single generation—the Baptists in America had but one 
college they could claim as the fruits of their liberality. The 
Register now reports, twenty-one colleges and ten theological 
seminaries, and they are about equally distributed through- 
out the denomination and the states. In these institutions 
there are 150 instructors, 1,174 pupils in preparatory depart- 
ments, 1,225 in college classes, and 105 young ministers 
studying i in the theological institutions, most of whom are 
college graduates. ‘Three hundred and twelve students in 
colleges : are preparing for the ministry in Baptist churches. 
At the close of 1850, 2,950 had graduated at Baptist colleges, 
of which, 1,784 were from Brown University ; since that time 
1,764, and1 ,176 from colleges that have been formed within the 
last thirty three years. Of the Baptist ministry in the Uni- 
ted States, 1,666 have graduated at their own colleges and a 
large number at the institutions of other denominations. 
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The cost of establishing these institutions within the third 
of a century, (leaving out Brown Univer rsity,) and which has 
been provided by the voluntary contributions of the churches 
and their friends, exceeds two millions of dollars. The 
number of volumes in Brown University is 31,000, in all the 
other colleges, 54,615; and in the theological institutions, 
27,300; making a grand total of 112,915 volumes. 

Beside s colleges and theological seminaries, the names and 
localities of thirty- -two seminaries or academies for males and 
fifty-two for females are givenin the Register. Some of these 
institutions have commodious and permanent edifices, under 
an incorporated board of trustees, to which funds h ve been 
liberally contributed ; others have been established by private 
enterprise. Female seminaries of a high order are popular 
and liberally sustained in the south-western states. 

Baptist principles have made progress throughout the 
United States, and have found a place in the consciences 
and feelings of the people to an extent far greater than many 
imagine. ‘I'he time was, when the doctrine of the entire sepa- 
ration of the state from the religious opinions and practices 
of the people was unknown in every colony of North America 
save one. Rhode Island then was the lone star, shining 
with a clear and steady light, but regarded as an ominous 
and baleful meteor in a di ark sky, by the neighboring colo- 
nies. Baptists in every age, from the apostles, have remain- 
ed true to the kingdom w hich Christ came to establish. The 
testimony of their divine Lord before the Roman governor,“ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” was never misunderstood by 
Baptists. No coercive measures can be used in the exten- 
sion and support of that kingdom, without a violation of the 
fundamental principles of their creed. When the Emperor 
sent commissioners to conciliate the Donatists, and reconcile 
them to the national church, (A. D. 348,) their response was, 
“ Quid est Imperatori cum ecclesia ?—W hat has the Emperor 
to do with the church ?”’ 

Entire freedom of conscience to every human being— 
entire non-interference of every degree and kind of human 
authority with the relationship of man to God, stand out 
in bold relief on every page of their history. And had Bap- 
tists at any period obtained the control of national affairs, 
and made laws controlling religion, it would have been a 
radical and fatal departure from fundamental principles. 
Before and at the period of the Revolutionary War, circum- 

stances of oppression (not original principles) threw some 
Pedobaptist sects, partially, on 1 the Baptist platform of reli- 
gious liberty, and ‘induced them to advocate at least very 
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liberal toleration. ‘Thus the Presbyterians in Virginia were 
efficient coadjutors in breaking down the civil and ecclesias- 
tical domination of the Episcopal church in that colony. 
Thus the Catholics in Maryland, under their colonial govern- 
ment, granted liberal toleration to most Christian sects, 
while Jews , Unitarians and Deists were deprived of the rights 
of citizenship. But toleration is not religious freedom. 

In exact accordance with this distinctive principle of Bap- 
tists, the fundamental law of every state in our national 
confederacy now secures to every class of human beings the 
unalienable right of religious freedom. Baptists have just 
claims as pioneers in ‘this great reform in government. 
Roger Williams was not the original discoverer of this 
principle, but he was the first on this continent to announce 
it; and though that annunciation caused his banishment 
from Massachusetts, a wonder-working providence enabled 
him, for the first time in the world, to exemplify its practical 
effect in an organized government. 

We are not. aware, perhaps, how the modification of reli- 
gious opinions is produced by the genius of the government. 
Every Christian sect in the United States, must rely on a 
voluntary profession of individuals to keep up, or increase 
its membership. Our pedobaptist brethren may not be fully 
conscious, that in our country, infant baptism has lost its 
efficacy as a means of membership in their churches. All 
churches in the United States are compelled by circumstances 
which they can not control or counteract, to count up as com- 
municants only those who voluntarily join them. There is 
another fact that marks the course of things. Infant baptism 
is silently but surely losing ground in pedobaptist churches. 
It rests very lightly on the consciences of church members 
asa scriptural duty. Many practice it, because (as they think) 
it will do no harm,—or because it is the rule of their church, — 

or because their worthy pastor, in whom they have confidence, 
desires it. We have made careful observations on this subject 
for forty years, and under favorable circumstances to note the 
changes, and think we are not mistaken in the opinion that 
infant baptism, as a religious duty, is dying away to a greater 
extent than probably some are aware. Is it not a fact that 
from one-fourth to one-third of the families in pedobaptist 
churches neglect the baptism of their children? And as to 
baptizing servants on the faith of the master, according to a 
supposed law of the Abrahamic covenant, a very common 
practice once, it is now known only in very rare instances. 
Year after year, throughout our whole country, the convic- 
tion gains strength, that a profession of Christianity must 
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be the voluntary and personal act of a rational and account- 
able being, and can not be performed by proxy. 

Another fact demands a passing notice. Baptist churches 
within a few years past, have received large accessions from 
pedobaptist churches. ‘The number of ministers who have 
adopted Baptist principles, and joined our churches, have ex- 
ceeded one each week. Inthe state of 'l'ennessee, where the 
Baptists were a small and inefficient denomination, twenty 
years since, they have increased in an unusual degree. ‘The 
baptisms reported in 1851, exceeded 4,500; those of 1852 
exceeded 5,000 ; of which over one thousand came from pedo- 
baptist churches. We give these facts in no boastful spirit, 
but as collateral proofs of the prevalence of our principles. 

It is certainly singular, and well deserving the attention of 
the philosophical inquirer, that a denomination of religious 
people, retaining with such conscientious pertinacity, prac- 
tices as unpopular as immersion in water, and strict com- 
munion at the Lord’s table, should have made such success- 
ful progress in the competition of sects. 


J. M. P. 


Art. I1—LAYARD’S NEW DISCOVERIES AT NIN- 
EVEH AND BABYLON. 


Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon: with 
Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the Desert. Being 
the Results of a Second Expedition for the Trustees of the 
British Museum. By Austen H. Layarp, M. P. With 
Maps and Illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam & 
Co. 1853. 8vo. Pp. 686. 


Tue title of this work suggests its relation to the former 
interesting volumes by the same author. It is like them, as 
containing discoveries among oriental ruins. It is unlike 
them, as embodying full accounts of journeys and descrip- 
tions of life in the eastern world. ‘The ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon necessarily possess much uniformity. The rooms 
which have been excavated belong to the same period. They 
were buried in the same, or in a similarcatastrophe. Hence 
the things brought to light by the excavations, must be nearly 
the same in both cities, and in the successive periods of the 
work. ‘The investigations in the former volumes came to us 
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with an extreme freshness. 'The world had seen nothing 
similar, except in the disinterment of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. Even those cities were like the things of yesterday, 
so modern was everything, when compared with the oriental 
gorgeousness and strongly eastern air of the cities of the 'Ti- 
gris and Euphrates. In the present volumes as compared 
with the former ones, as might be anticipated, we miss the 
freshness and novelty. We seem to be treading over the 
same ground as before. We meet much that is interesting 
and wonderful; but little that is new. We find details of 
further discoveries ; but they are in the same direction. And 
they are all confirmatory, like so many separate voices, of the 
truth of the Old Testament. 

We can not forbear to remark, at this point, how wonder- 
ful is the wisdom of God, displayed in these striking testi- 
monies to the Holy Scriptures. Most ruins of deserted cities 
are left on the surface of the earth, exposed to the destructive 
hand of hostile men, or to the wasting influence of the ele- 
ments. And, after a few centuries, even the spot they occu- 
pied can no longer be discerned. It might have been the 
same with Babylon and Nineveh. But God reserved them 
for a further use. It is as if he foresaw the infidelity of the 
present age, and covered these cities deep under the earth, 
that he might disinter them at the necessary emergency, to 
give their testimony in behalf of the Old Testament. With 
storms of sweeping sand he buried them out of the sight of 
man, away from the hand of the destroyer, beyond the corro- 
sions of the elements, that he might keep their witness in 
store, and in its integrity, to confound the skeptic. And now, 
when the day of need has come, the day when his truth is 
assailed and a witness is called for, lo, he uncovers the earth 
to bring forth voices! He opens the grave of a city, buried 
for ages, that he may present to the nations a confirmation 
of his word. He who watched over the fate of the Scriptures 
on the surface of the earth, and saved them from the malice 
of his enemies, has watched over these inimitable vouchers 
of them under the earth, and, in due time, ushered them into 
light. The discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon are among 
the most wonderful events of the age; and wonderful, espe- 
cially, for their bearing on the word of God. ‘The unbeliever 
may reason against doctrine. He may array logic against 
the positions of revelation; not, it is true, a genuine logic ; 
but such as satisfies his own mind. But when from the 
bosom of the earth, from the tombs of distant centuries, are 
drawn out the bricks of a palace, marked on the back, as they 
were made and laid in courses, with the name of Nebuchad- 
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nezzar, and decorations and sculptures, carving the exploits 
and-engraving the very name of Sennacherib, according to 
the narrations of the Old Testament, what has infidelity to 
do but to hide its head? What is left for the skeptic, but to 
confess that the Scripture is true, and that he is conquered. 

We may also be permitted here the general remark, how 
finely the wisdom of God and his care her the Holy Scriptures 
are illustrated in the fact that eastern life, as exhibited in the 
Old ‘Testament, has been stereotyped, and remains unchanged 
until now. In the progress of time, it comes to pass in the 
nature of things, that nations and manners are changed. 
The habits of a people vary from age to age. Commerce 
and conquest tend to diffuse the manners of the more pow- 
erful, and to kill out the peculiarities of the weaker nation. 
For many years past the British power has been extending 
inthe east. But, providentially, it has made no such en- 
croachments as to interfere with the life and national charac- 
teristics of the people. ‘These have been preserved from 
harm, until, by the journals of numerous intelligent travelers, 
the world has secured the testimony of modern eastern life 
to the truth of the word of God. ‘Travelers have gone to the 
oriental tribes from various lands, prompted by diverse mo- 
tives; they have been men of different tastes and habits; 
they have surveyed the people from different points of view, 
in successive years, and have recorded the fruits of their ob- 
servation without any collusion. ‘They have taken no pains 
to agree, in their statements, with one another. And yet, if 
the sweeping wave of British conquest and colonization 
should wash out every trace of oriental life to-morrow, these 
evidences of its existence, till a late period, would be a living 
testimony to the truth of the Bible. 

The readers of the former volumes of Layard, will remem- 
ber that many of the most valuable discoveries in the palaces 
of Nineveh, consisted in historical sculptures, with which the 
rooms were adorned. ‘The present volume gives accounts of 
similar, and of still more interesting slabs, covering the pal- 
ace walls. These slabs are records of history. The cunei- 
form or wedge-shaped inscriptions, which have been decipher- 
ed, aid in interpreting the history, and fix the period to which 
it belongs. They also confirm the interpretations given by 
the learned to the labors of the chisel, which might other- 
wise be deemed uncertain or fanciful. It is worth while to 
remark that mankind have always exhibited a tendency to 
perpetuate history, like the Ninevites, by sculpture, painting 
or embroidery. And the walls of palaces have not unfre- 
quently been made to receive these vivid and impressive rec- 
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ords of past events. As instances of this, we may refer to 
the Freneh paper- hangings of thirty or forty years ago, which 
sometimes presented, in a room of good size, a continuous 
and complete history. We remember to have seen the prin- 
cipal events in the lifg of Telemachus thus presented, chro- 
nologically and distinctly, in brilliant coloring. The old 
Dutch tiles, which adorned the ancient chimney- pieces at a 
period somewhat earlier, belong to the same class. It was 
from these tiles that the mother of Doddridge imbued his ~ 
infant mind with the history of the life of Christ. Articles 
of domestic furniture and martial trappings have also been 
adorned in the same way. ‘Thus we read, in the third ec- 
logue of Virgil, of cups carved by the divine Alcimedon ; 
and, in the eighth book of the Ainejd, of a shield made by 
Vulcan for Aineas, by order of Venus, on which were sculp- 
tured, prophetically, the most important exploits of his pos- 
terity. A relic of the old idea is found in our modern crock- 
ery, which gives, sometimes elegant, and sometimes rude 
representations of natural scenery or of historical events. 
The rich artistic relievo has given place to mere flat pictures ; 
but there is no difficulty in recognizing the kindredness of 
the idea. In the progress of invention, the work of the grav- 
ing-tool has been replaced by the cheaper effect of perspect- 
ive, aided by the art of printing. And thus the walls of our 
modern dwellings attain in this respect, toa shadowing forth 
of the splendors and the artistic beauty of the Assyrian 
palaces. 

The carvings and paintings from the antique walls of these 
buried cities have a twofold value. They have an inherent 
interest, which leads us to contemplate them with delight and 
wonder. ‘They are also immensely suggestive. Every carv- 
ing and sculpture and painting represents an idea; we were 
about to say, isan idea. We see, in every one, not bare art 
and ornament, but thought, purpose, purport, power. They 
are. symbolical of truths, symbolical of ideas. They are 
thoughts fixed by physical forms, impressed in physical ma- 
terials. They are histories. And the inscriptions, in connec- 
tion with the sculptures on the slabs, enable us to read them 
with entire certainty as to their meaning and contents. ‘They 
are also records of the state of the arts and manufactures at 
the period to which they ascend. The life of the people of 
the age to which they belong is preserved in them. We see 
in them the dress, the employments, the religion, the amuse- 
ments, the commerce, the strategy, of the nations ‘represented. 
We see their ideas of the God they worshiped, and learn 
their notions of the attributes of his nature; and we learn 
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also the forms of the ritual by which they honored him. The 
histories that are written in words might die out. But 
through these unharmed records, so providentially preserved, 
the history of the age of Nineveh and the manners of the 
citizens and of the surrounding people, could be easily repro- 
duced. It is as if God foresaw that the language of the peo- 
ple would grow unintelligible, or that their written records 
would become extinct, in the commotions of ages; and, in 
his wisdom, provided these speaking tablets, that would be 
safe where papyrus-writings would decay, so that their wit- 
ness might be transmitted to the latest time. 

‘The manner in which these recent discoveries have been 
made, merits a moment’s attention. Former travelers have 
been accustomed to pick up only what things lay upon the 
surface, or to dig into a mound perpendicularly a few feet 
below it; and often very little has been found to reward their 
search ; sometimes nothing. 'The method of Mr. Layard is 
to commence at the foot of a mound where it begins to rise 
above the plain, and to proceed thence into its interior, mak- 
ing the excavation the whole depth of the mound. ‘The rec- 
titude of this method is obvious. 'The city was built on the 
level plain, along the river. When an invading army came 
upon it, a bank of earth, thrown up against it, and forming 
an inclined plane from the level of the country to the least 
impregnable part of the walls enabled the assailants to draw 
up the heavy machines and engines of war, for the purpose 
of battering them down. See Isaiah 37: 33; 2 Kings 19: 
32 ;* 2 Sam. 20: 15; Dan. 11: 15. This mound or bank 
was the beginning of a heap, which was afterward enlarged, 
partly by the crumbling ruins of the city itself, and partly by 
the sweeping storms of dust or sand, which, accumulatin 
in successive ages, at length formed a uniform swelling hill, 
completely covering the site of the ancient city. The people 
built upon this hill in subsequent centuries, as they would 
build upon any elevation. ‘They often drew their materials, 
squared stones and sculptures, pieces of -cornices and frag- 
ments of pillars, from beneath the surface. As they passed 
away, these relics of earlier generations were strewed again 








* The custom of casting up a bank against walled cities to facilitate the ope- 
rations of besiegers, is placed, in these passages, as belonging to the times of 
Sennacherib—the very person to whom the palace of Nineveh is traced in the 
volumes of Layard. Very likely, the mode of destruction which he was ac- 

customed to apply to other cities, was permitted of God to be used for the dem- 
olition of his own, And this method, which proved its destruction for the pur- 
poses of man, at the same time proved its preservation for the purposes of God ; 
for the witness which he designed that it should bear in future time. 
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upon the ground, increasing the accumulated mass, and de- 
ceiving travelers into the belief that these were the only rem- 
nants of those once famous cities. 'The passing stranger 
might easily regard this mound as one of the natural swells 
of the country—a phenomenon familiar to every eye, as one 
of the most common occurrences in physical geography. 
How many hundreds might pass by such a tomb of the past, 
unsuspicious of the treasures buried within it. The curious 
are accustomed to dig down laboriously into the interior of 
the earth for relics of the past, as in Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. In these instances, the tomb was built on the surface 
of the plain. ‘The wonders covered in it, standing where the 
hand of taste and skill had put them, were not wrenched from 
their places by convulsions of the earth. They were not ex- 
posed to the danger of being broken and destroyed by being 
suddenly let down into the abysses beneath. But, standing 
as they were originally, stone upon stone, and every cornice 
and slab in its place, the cloud swept on, and delivered them 
over to a wonderful preservation, to illumine the world, and 
to give their testimony to history and to the Scriptures in due 
time. How obvious is the method adopted by Mr. Layard; 
and how wonderful that a task so obvious should have never 
before been undertaken! 

There is a remarkable prophecy in respect to Babylon, in 
Jer. 50: 26, which reads as follows: “ Come up against her 
from the utmost border; open her storehouses; cast her up 
as heaps, and destroy her utterly; let nothing of her be left.” 
The very “heaps” here spoken of stand an everlasting mon- 
ument of the truthfulness of prophecy, and of the minute ac- 
curacy of the word of God. Compare also Is. 25: 2, “ Thou 
hast made of a defensed city a heap.” 

Readers who are familiar with the former volume of Mr. 
Layard, will remember, that on leaving the region of Nine- 
veh, he caused the more valuable sculptures which he had 
brought to light and which could not be removed, to be cov- 
ered again, for better preservation. After a short residence 
in England, he returned to Nineveh in the year 1849, to pur- 
sue his discoveries. In the mean time much progress had 
been made in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions. An 
interest had been awakened very extensively in his opera- 
tions. The eyes of the learned, and especially of the theo- 
logical world, were turned with ardent expectation to the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. Mr. Layard had gained 
much experience and facility in this kind of researches, and 
was able to exercise an easy control over the Arabs dwelling 
near the seat of his discoveries. Everything, therefore, fa- 
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vored the prosecution of his researches. He must have re- 
sought the field of his labors and of his fame, with a lighter 

heart and a firmer courage than at first, as well as w ith an 
eye more practiced and a mind more prompt and prepared to 
interpret the wonders brought to light. He gives proof of 
the breadth and variety of his information and the grasp of 
his views, in the wide range over which his remarks extend. 
In his journeys and his excavations, his mind seems ever 
alert, to catch every item of knowledge, to embrace every 
allusion or illustration, which has power to illumine either 
sacred or classical history, to give pleasure to the scholar 
versed in ancient learning or in the word of God. As an ex- 
ample, at the commencement of the volume before us, he 
traces, on his journey, the route of Xenophon and the ten 
thousand in their memorable retreat, identifying the most 
important points of their passage. He here expresses the 
opinion that the Persian parasang, the standard of measure 
so familiar to the readers of Xenophon, corresponds with the 
modern “hour.” The distance between Larissa (Nimroud) 
and Mespila (Kouyunjik) being given as six parasangs, cor- 
responds exactly with the number of hours assigned by the 
present inhabitants of the country and by the authorities of 
the ‘Turkish post. . The six hours, in this instance, are about 
equal to eighteen English miles. The student of Xenophon 
could not fail to find himself both gratified and profited by a 
perusal of this portion of the work. 

The sculptures in the cities of Nineveh and Babylon are of 
three classes: 1. Those which embalm history. 2. Such as 
describe the life of the people, both in war and in peace. 3. 
Sculptures relating to religion. In an age when the materi- 
als for writing were of the frailest character, and copies were 
multiplied slowly and laboriously, the expedient of engraving 
on stones the history and exploits of the nation or of the king 
was not unnatural. The idea indicates true wisdom. It is 
a visible expression of that longing after immortality which 
characterizes our race. And every idea which occupied the 
minds of the people seems to have found such an utterance. 
Hence their history is recorded in sculptured images. Their 
life is represented in pictures and carvings. ‘Their religion is 
set forth in symbols. Words, as they appear in the cunel- 
form inscriptions, and in our later western languages, are 
only casual helps—an aid to the age and the people to whom 
such words were or are significant. The sculptures and sym- 
bols are a universal language, known in all time, significant 
alike to the ignorant and the learned. In the providence of 
God and the mutations of human things, words perish. But 
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the signs must speak, as long as a human eye survives to 
look upon them. The history recorded in the sign-language 
is as imperishable as the material on which it is graven, and 
as widely intelligible as the race of man is diffused—to all 
ages, and climes, and colors. Hence the work of the inter- 
preter, of whuatniis period or whatever tongue, is only to ex- 
pound the signification of the eloquent and speaking signs. 
And, happily, the key being put into the hands of the inter- 
preter by a single hint, the whole can be read with the ut- 
most certainty ‘and accuracy. ‘T'his key, in the present in- 
stance, was readily found in well-known and accredited 
eastern histories, and especially in numerous allusions con- 
tained in the Old ‘Testament. The Bible here performs for 
us a new service. It is not only a key to unlock the wonders 
of revelation and the mysteries of the world to come; it is 
also a key to unlock the meaning of the sculptures of buried 
cities. The abodes of generations of men, long since hidden 
from sight and forgotten, are brought to light by modern ex- 
cavations; and, lo, the Bible becomes the wonder-working 
rod, which can make their walls vocal with human speech, 
and render the cold stone, covered for ages under the earth, 
instinct with ideas, with life, with truth, with knowledge. 

It has been before stated, that the building whose walls, 
uncovered by the excavations of Mr. Layard, have yielded 
the richest sculptures, was the palace of Kouyunjik. This is 
now ascertained to have been the palace of Sennacherib, 
whose name appears largely in the Old Testament, in the pe- 
riod of the reign of Hezekiah. See 2 Kings 18:13; 19: 37. 
Isaiah, chap. 36 and 37. Mr. Layard thinks that Sennach- 
erib was, without doubt, the builder of this palace. On the 
back of the sculptured slabs are inscribed his name and usual 
titles. So in the ruins of Babylon have been discovered the 
ruins of a drain, composed of large, square bricks, every brick 
bearing, in like manner, the name of Nebuchadnezzar. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of bricks are dug out from the 
ruins of the city and temple, and sold for building, all marked 
with the same name, impressed upon the back, while the clay 
was still in a plastic state—(Dan. 4: 30.) It was probably 
the custom of those ancient monarchs thus to deliver down 
their naines to posterity, as the projectors of the gorgeous 
palaces which were built during their reigns. By nature man 
pants for immortality. And, “in the absence of the art of 
printing, by which the record of a sovereign’s renown might 
be perpetuated and diffused, the simple but certain method 
was adopted of thus building in their fame with the enduring 
piles of architecture which were destined to proclaim their 
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greatness. As long as a brick or a stone should remain, so 
long their honors and their titles would thus be secure. 

Kouyunjik is the name of a small village in the neighbor- 
hood of the palace; and from this village the celebrated 
mound takes its appellation. The principal ruins are embra- 
ced in a single compact platform. Nothing, of any extent, 
apart from this single mound, seems to have e survive od. T hese 
remains, by a singular and striking providence, are the re- 
mains of the royal palace, which would naturally furnish the 
most magnificent specimens, the most valuable sculptures, 
the largest quantity of history. And they belong to the 
palmie st period of the Assyrian empire—the days “of Sen- 
nacherib, seven hundred years before Christ; a period to 
which the authentic sacred history alludes and gives a key 
Could modern interpreters and historians have had their 
choice as to what portion of the city should be preserved, be- 
yond a doubt, as wise men, they would have made this very 
selection. 

In the process of excavation, Mr. Layard has brought to 
light sculptures which record, in the most vivid manner, the 
achievements of Sennacherib ; not only his conquests in war 
with all their particulars, but also his quiet pursuit of the arts 
of peace ; including the account of his method of removing 
the enormous sculptured bulls, and even the details of his 
process in building this very palace. All this is so distinctly 
described in the universally understood picture-language, as 
to leave no doubt as to the interpretation. Inthe account of 
his wars, everything is minutely described in a consecutive 
series of sculptures, from the commencement of the campaign 
to the safe and triumphant return of the conqueror. For ex- 
ample, in this great palace, a hall was excavated, one hun- 
dred and forty feet in length by one hundred and twenty-six 
in breadth. It had four grand entrances, guarded by human- 
headed bulls. The sculptures recorded a campaign and a 
victory. ‘The conquered city was traversed by a great river, 
which was described by filling nearly a third part of the bas- 
relief with fish of various kinds. 'The banks were covered 
with date-bearing palms. On one side of the stream, the 
Assyrian king sat in his chariot, observing the movements of 
his troops. On the other, the body of the army assaulted a 
detached fort, which seemed to be the outwork of a city, sur- 
rounded by high walls and battlements, and defended by 
towers. The fort was protected by archers, and by mounted 
warriors drawn up in front. A soldier, protected by a broad 
wicker shield, was apparently forcing the stones ‘from the 
lower part of the fort by an instrument of iron. 
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Farther on, the Assyrians, as if they had taken the city 
and plundered it of its riches, were bringing human heads 
before the registrar, that he might take the number of the 
slain. The spoil consisted of military arms, elegant vessels 
and furniture to be divided among the victors, and the con- 
quered people were led out to be made slaves of their con- 
querors, or to be planted as colonists in some distant part of 
the king’s dominions; as the Jews under Zedekiah were car- 
ried away captive and planted in Babylon. The children 
and women were conveyed in carts drawn by oxen. The 
female prisoners were arrayed ina fringed robe, falling to the 
ankles, over an inner shirt; the males, in a short tunic con- 
fined at the waist by a broad belt. The hair of both was 
encircled by a plain fillet around the temples. 

Next appeared the representation of the siege and capture 
of a city on the opposite bank of the river, surrounded by a 
ditch which was bordered by tall reeds. ‘The Assyrian sol- 
diers had crossed this barrier, and the besieged were praying 
for quarter. Part of the city had already been taken, and 
the conquerors were driving off the captives and cattle, and 
wagons loaded with the spoil, to the opposite side of the river, 
where Sennacherib received the plunder and the prisoners. 
The monarch was seated in a splendid war-chariot and at- 
tended by his guards. ‘This is almost the only representation 
of Sennacherib which remains entire. ‘The rest were proba- 
bly mutilated and destroyed by the enemies of the Assyrian 
empire, who burned its palaces, and leveled its cities and 
monuments. 

By the aid of the sculptures and the cuneiform inscriptions, 
Mr. Layard brings out in detail the history of Sennacherib, 
during the successive years of his reign. He traces the con- 
tests referred toin the Old Testament, in the book of Kings, 
and in Isaiah, with great clearness. ‘The student of the He- 
brew records will here find much to interest and instruct him. 
Mr. Layard says, “there can be little doubt that the cam- 
paign against the cities of Palestine, recorded in the inscrip- 
tions of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, is that described in the 
Old Testament, (2 Kings 18: 13. Is. 36: 1.)” The events 
very nearly harmonize. And, what is very remarkable, the 
treasure in gold taken by the great king from Hezekiah, as 
stated in the inscription, exactly agrees with the amount 
stated in the books of Kings and Isaiah. Of his defeat in 
consequence of the loss of his army by pestilence, (2 Kings 
19: 35. Is. 37: 36,) so that he did not conquer the city Je- 
rusalem, the monarch’s sculptures, as might be expected, say 
nothing. He recorded his successes, parading proudly the 
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amount of the tribute he received from Hezekiah. His mis- 
fortunes he leaves untold. From this point the Scripture is 
silent in respect to the history of Sennacherib, merely an- 
nouncing the fact of his death. ‘This is to be accounted for, 
probably, because the subsequent achievements of Sennach- 
erib had no connection with the chosen people of God, 
whose history is chiefly related in the Old Testament. The 
Old Testament immediately records his death, (2 Kings 19: 
37.) But the sculptures and inscriptions give accounts of 
his exploits in subsequent years. ‘The sculptures and in- 
scriptions are not only on the walls of the palace and royal 
halls, but also on the colossal bulls which guard the entrance. 
The same history is, not unlikely, carved on the slabs around 
the halls and chambers of the same or of other palaces. Of 
this, we think we find in the present work sufficient evidence. 

An interesting account is given, on a subsequent page, of 
a series of thirteen slabs in tole rable preservation, around the 


walls of another chamber, evidently representing the taking 


of Lachish, (2 Kings, 18: 14. Is.36:2.) Some of the slabs 
were cracked and otherwise injured by fire ; but the inscrip- 
tion explaining the event portrayed was unharmed. ‘The 
bas-reliefs represent the city taken as of greatextent. It was 
defended by double walls and towers, and strengthened by 
outworks. ‘The neighboring country was composed of wood- 
ed hills, interspe sed with “plantations of the fig and vine. 
All the force of the king’s army was brought to bear on this 
city. In the front rank of assailants were archers kneeling. 
Behind them were others, bending forward; and in the third 
range they stood upright, mingled with men armed with 
spears and slings. ‘There were also, near by, bodies of horse- 
men and charioteers. Mounds had been thrown up in several 
places against the walls, and several battering-rams were 
rolled up upon them to break a passage into the city. Eve- 
rything indicated the utmost vigor and earnestness, on the 
part both of the besiegers and the besieged. Showers of 
arrows, stones and javelins were thrown from above upon the 
assailants. And water was poured down in ladles to extin- 
guish the flaming brands by which they sought to set fire to 
the gates. The ‘adders by which they endeavored to mount 
to the battlements were also thrown down upon the invaders. 
Part of the city had been already taken, and some of the 
prisoners were put to the torture by the Assyrians, while 
others were carried away captive with the spoil of their pre- 
cious things. The vanquished were distinguished from their 
conquerors by their dress. The chiefs of the conquered 
tribes were brought into the presence of the king, whom they 
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approached humbly kneeling, conducted by a royal secretary, 
probably Rabshakeh himself. Behind the throne was the 
king’s tent, and his chariots awaiting him. ‘The representa- 
tion was closed by the ground-plan of a castle or fortified 
camp, within which were dwellings, and priests sacrificing. 
Over the king was an inscription, which has been rendered 
thus: “ Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the country of 
Assyria, sitting on the throne of judgment before the city of 
Lachish (Lakhisha.) I give permission for its slaughter.” 
The physiognomy of the captives was strikingly Jewish. 
As became captives, they had been bereaved of their orna- 
ments, and were left barefooted and half clothed. This re- 
markable series of sculptures is, therefore, without doubt, a 
representation of a scene recorded in the Old Testament his- 
tory, and confirms, in every point, the declarations of holy 
writ. 

Besides these records on the walls, the colossal bulls, 
standing at the grand entrance of the palace, ten in number, 
were made to bear a continuous inscription of one hundred 
and thirty-two lines; and the four bulls guarding the facade, 
two other inscriptions of the same import, and embracing the 
annals of six years of the reign of Sennacherib. The in- 
scriptions commence with the name and titles of this mon- 
arch, calling him “the subduer of kings from the upper sea 
of the setting sun (the Mediterranean) to the lower sea of 
the rising sun,” (the Persian Gulf.) These annals embrace 
the names of many cities and tribes, familiar to the reader of 
the Old Testament. The following portion of the record is 
especially interesting to the reader of the Bible. 

“ Hezekiah, king of Judah, who had not submitted to my 
authority, forty-six of his principal cities, and fortresses, and 
villages depending upon them, of which I took no account, I 
captured, and carried away their spoil. I shut up himself 
within Jerusalem, his capital city. The fortified towns, and 
the rest of his towns which I spoiled, I severed from his 
country and gave to the kings of Ascalon, Ekron and Gaza, 
so as to make his country small. In addition to the former 
tribute imposed upon their countries, I added a tribute, the 

nature of which I fixed.” 

In the remainder of the inscription it is recorded that he 
took from Hezekiah the treasure he had collected in Jerusa- 
lem, thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talents of silver, 
the treasures of his palace, besides his sons and his daugh- 
ters, and his male and female servants or slaves, and brought 
them all to Nineveh. 

Other arguments are presented by our author, particularly 
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such as are derived from seals found among the ruins, and 
impressions of seals in clay, with inscriptions, to show that 
the palace now excavated belongs to the period of Sen- 
nacherib. 

Different monarchs seem to have marked their reigns by 
the building of new palaces, or the extension of those already 
existing. By monuments that have been discovered, the 
portions of these structures which were the work of success- 
ive kings, can be easily traced. It is not unlikely that such 
edifices were erected to supply room for new tablets of his- 
tory, as well as to give dignity to the reign to which they be- 
longed. It is thus that we obtain an endless series of new 
bas- -reliefa , or certainly repetitions of old ones. For it would 
be an error to imagine that every sculpture ‘discovered ex- 
hibits a new subject. Doubtless, there are many duplicates. 
This would insure the preservation of the history in the 
event of the destruction of some of the slabs, or of the slabs 
in a single chamber or palace. And, if this kind of garni- 
ture was used for the ornamenting of a’chamber or hall, like 
paper-hangings or frescoes with us, the most gorgeous sub- 
jects would probably be often repeated and imitated. 

A question may occur to the mind of the reader as to the 
space that has been opened in the excavations at Nineveh, 
and especially 1 in connection with the palace of Sennacherib. 
Previous to Mr. Layard’s departure for Europe, he had laid 
open seventy-one halls, chambers and passages, the walls of 
which, almost without an exception, were covered with 
sculptured slabs of alabaster, detailing the achievements of 
the great Assyrian king. The pavement of the roou: was 
from twenty-five to thirty feet below the surface of the 
mound. ‘The space excavated was about seven hundred and 
twenty feet by six hundred; and the superficies of bas-reliefs 
amounted to upward of nine thousand eight hundred, giving 
nearly two miles of carving, besides winged bulls and colos- 
sal sphinxes, covered with inscriptions. Since Mr. Layard’s 
return to England, still further excavations have been made. 
And we just now learn the fact that a society has been 
formed in London, under the patronage of Prince Albert, for 
exploring the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia, with special 
reference to biblical illustrations. A committee of twenty- 
eight literati and noblemen has been formed for the execution 
of the project. The plan is to raise ten thousand pounds 
sterling, and commence operations at once, in different parts 
of Mesopotamia. Five thousand pounds are to be expended 
the first year; and it is anticipated that the sum subscribed 
will sustain operations with vigor for at least three years. 
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Besides the pictured representations on the walls, cham- 
bers have been uncovered in the mound, containing great 
numbers of historical tablets. These tablets are of burnt 
clay, the inscriptions being exceedingly fine, and probably 
impressed with a delicate jnstrument before the clay was 
hardened. The information on these tablets is of the high- 
est importance. ‘They aid in deciphering the inscriptions 
found elsewhere, and seem to give an abridged account of 
the events described more diffusely by the various sculptures. 
A large collection of these tablets has been deposited in the 
British Museum. It is not unlikely that when the treasures 
from this chamber of archives are fully arranged, deciphered 
and published, we may find restored a complete account of 
the history, manners, arts, science, religion and literature of 
the Assyrian people. 

Among other specialties discovered by these excavations, 
was a chamber leading into a recess paved by an enormous 
monolith. This monolith, on being removed, was found to 
bear an inscription on the backside exactly like that on the 
face, except that it adds the records of two or three more 
years. As if the monarch, fearing that some enemy, ata 
future period, might deface the inscription that was exposed 
to view, had caused the same to be engraven on the back; 
so that the record of the greatness of the empire and of its 
king might still be reserved for the admiration of posterity. 

In the course of the excavations, a large number of smaller 
objects of interest has been brought to light: such as coins, 
stamped pottery, bronze lamps, glass and copper vessels, 
molds for earrings, beads, vases, and other ornaments; and 
various precious stones, elaborately carved. Some of these 
relics may belong to a later period than the monuments we 
have been considering. This is undoubtedly true of some 
Greek and Roman relies, which, in view of the inscriptions 
on them, must obviously belong to the early periods of the 
Christian era. Among them is a small head of Hercules, the 
eyes of which are inlaid in ivory. These relics might have 
been buried in the sepulchers of the later inhabitants of the 
region, as it is known to have been customary with them fre- 
quently to bury small trinkets of different kinds with the 
dead. 

It is remarked by Mr. Layard that in all his investigations 
he has not detected any burial places of the ancient Assyri- 
ans. Of the multitudinous inhabitants of that great city, 
Nineveh, not a trace of any remains is found. It is impossi- 
ble to conjecture what they did with their dead—whether they 
burned them, or, like the Persian fire-worshipers, exposed 
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them till nothing remained but the bleached bones; or bore 
them away to remote and unknown sepulchers; or subjected 
them to rapid decomposition by chemical agents; or whether 
under the city itself were caverns where they deposited them, 
like the catacombs of Paris. No traces appear upon the bas- 
reliefs, which so graphically delineate everything pertaining 
to the life of the people, which can be construed as having 
any reference to death. They shed no light upon any funeral 
ceremonies, nor give any intimation of the ideas of the peo- 
ple concerning a ‘life be yondthe grave. ‘This is very remark- 
able, when we consider how much the Egyptians delighted 
in portraying scenes of this description upon the v ralls of 
almost every temple and tomb; and even exhibited the statue 
of a dead infant to the guests at every banquet before they 
became warmed with wine, that they might moderate their 
appetites, remembering their mortality. It seems as if in the 
time of the great Assyrian king, life, with its splendid adorn- 
ments and its glorious achievements, was all and in all, and 
neither monarch nor subject, priest nor artist, was permitted 
to cast his thoughts beyond it, or to overpass the charmed 
circle of its attractions. The Egyptians made more, if pos- 
sible, of death than of life. With the ancient Assyrians it 
was ‘precisely the opposite. True it is that they may have 
had sculptures representing their funeral rites, and their con- 
ceptions of a future state. But by a strange fortuity, these 
have failed to come down tous. Further investigations, es- 
pecially if they extend to the private dwellings of the people, 
may disclose these scenes, which, from their "undees or their 
sacredness, there was a temptation, in edifices of such a na- 
ture as the royal palace, to conceal. The tombs of the later 
Assyrians who lived on the mounds, and died and were 
buried there, are frequently found, and abound in interesting 
curiosities. 

Though Mr. Layard has ordinarily read the sculptures . 
with apparent accuracy, interpreting the pictures with won- 
derful ingenuity and skill, in one instance he has signally 
failed. At Gunduk, near Akra, (p. 368,) was discovered a 
tablet without inscription, having the figure of two females 
sitting with a basin between them, over which each of them 
holds an infant child. Mr. Layard remarks of these females, 
“ Bach holds a child above a kind of basin or circular vessel, 
as if in the act of baptizing it.” Innumerable difficulties 
militate against such a suggestion. In fact, baptism does 
not date so far back as the Assyrian dynasty. Indeed, bap- 
tism, as a religious rite, was wholly unknown. It belongs 
only to the dispensation of Christianity. Whatever the 
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sculpture represents, it is a ludicrous anachronism to imag- 
ine that it represents this. Females were never, by divine 
authority, appointed to administer baptism, or to perform 
the public rites of the church. Infant children were never, 
by divine authority, announced as the proper subjects of the 
ordinance. ‘The use of a basin was never set forth as the 
method. It was not till after Christianity had been first in- 
troduced, and afterward corrupted, that all these errors found 
place. Probably this sculpture represents a home-scene; 
mothers lauding their infant offspring to each other, as moth- 
ers are wont to “do, perhaps at the moment of their morning 
ablution,—and two male members of the family slaying an 
animal near by, for the purpose of celebrating a day of fes- 
tivity. ‘The whole scene, as the picture is copied in the en- 
graving before us, reminds one of the festal day, when the 
sons and daughters of Job were met for an occasion of mer- 
riment in their eldest brother's house, (Job 1: 13.) 

It is evident that Sennacherib aped the splendors of the 
edifices which he had seen at Jerusalem. Many relics which 
can be traced to him remind the reader of the ancient tem- 
ple, with its gorgeous appointments, and may serve to illus- 
trate the latter. As a specimen, we have in One fragment a 
bas-relief, representing the conquest of a city ; and, beside 
the walls of the city, a caldron, supported by oxen, as in 
Solomon’s temple there was a brazen sea, resting on twelve 
oxen. In addition to the sphinxes and bulls of stone, adorn- 
ing the palace and temples, there were figures of wood, re- 
sembling the “two cherubims of olive- tree, each ten cubits 
high,” (L Kings 6; 23.) Mention is made, in a fragmentar 
inscription, of things made of wood, brought from Mount 
Lebanon; and, on one or more occasions, when the people 
were using, for culinary purposes, fuel procured from the 
beams of the buried palaces, Mr. Layard observed the dis- 
tinct odor of cedar from the burning wood. ‘This shows 
that the king of Assyria supplied himself with the rare and 
costly cedar timber for the palaces of Nineveh, from the 
same sources which furnished the timber for the edifices of 
Solomon in Jerusalem. ‘The throne of the king represented 
on a sculptured slab is of elaborate workmanship, like the 
throne of king Solomon. The legs of it, or of a throne 
afterward discovered which resembled it, ended in lions’ 
paws, and were overlaid with metal. Chambers of records 
were found, which we have before alluded to, containing 
tablets or cylinders, covered with minute inscriptions, which 
seem to present the decrees of the kings and the archives of 
the empire; like “the house of the rolls,” spoken of in Ezra 
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5: 17 and 6: 1. On these cylinders were kept the historical 
records and public documents of the kingdom. So the law 
of the Lord was kept in Jerusalem in the house of God, 
apparently among other documents of similar appearance, 
so that it had been long overlooked, and was brought to light 
in the days of Josiah the king g, (2 Kings 22: 8.) 

The point of resemblance ‘between the structures and the 
life of the Assyrians and of the Hebrews, may, however, be 
attributed to the general influence which led the orientals of 
various nations to fallinto the manners of one another. In this 
view, many things might be expected to be found very near- 
ly alike in the taste and the arrangements of two powerful 
and distinguished sovereigns. 

The ruins of Babylon “present the same general appear- 
ance as those of Nineveh, and correspond with the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah and Jeremiah. It is little more than a col- 
lection of irregular mounds and ridges. ‘The Birs Nimroud, 
supposed by some ancient travellers to be the ruins of the 
tower of Babel, is a mound of bricks and broken pottery. 
Unlike the green mounds covering the site of Nineveh, it is 
a bare and yellow heap. On the summit of the heap isa 
compact mass of brick-work. Neither the original form nor 
the object of the structure of which it is the ruin, have been 
determined. The total perpendicular height from the plain 
is two hundred and thirty-five feet. It is rent from top to 
bottom as if by lightning or earthquake, and the surface of 
the bricks is calcined or fused as if by the heat of an elec- 
trical current or other intense fire. Every brick taken from 
this ruin for purposes of building, is marked with the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar; which would seem to interfere with the 
theory that it is a relic of the tower of Babel. Still, it may 
be that Nebuchadnezzar merely added to the ancient strue- 
ture, and the thousands of bricks which are now from time 
to time carried away, belong only to his addition. ‘To the 
south-west is the tomb of Ezekiel, which, from an early 
period, has been a place of pilgrimage for the devout He- 
brews. A variety of small objects of interest were found by 
digging in the mounds, such as vases, bowls, seals, &e. But 
most of them have been described by other travelers. This 
part of Mr. Layard’s work, while it is extremely interesting, 
is also very brief. It closes with a succinct account of the 
history of Babylon. 

Many valuable relics, both from Babylon and Nineveh, 
have been conveyed from their original position to the Brit- 
ish Museum. In this institution, room after room is crowd- 
ed with treasures from these renowned cities. We can not 
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but doubt the policy of removing the colossal bulls and 
sculptures from their original position in a land and amid 
scenery germain to them, where every surrounding object re- 
flects their meaning and helps their interpretation, to the 
British metropolis. In their new position they must be seen 
to less advantage than in their original one, on their primi- 
tive soil, and with their natural and their own surroundings. 
Travelers from all lands desire to see Nineveh and Babylon 
on the native soil of Nineveh and Babylon, not in London, 
amid the intensely modern aspects of a western city of the 
nineteenth century. Something may be gained by bringing 
these relies of the past under the eye of learned men, whose 
circumstances do not allow them to travel. But much also 
must be lost to the cause of science and biblical interpreta- 
tion. Just now that the facilities and the cheapness of travel 
furnish opportunities for the learned from all lands to visit 
these interesting remains of ancient art and life, forsooth, by 
reason of such transportations, there will soon be little left 
to be seen except the spot wbi Troja fuit. A man will soon 
have little to go for to the banks of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates ; for everything which he wishes to see will have 
been swallowed down by omnivorous London. 

We can not conclude this article, without speaking of 
some of the interesting illustrations of Scripture furnished 
by the work before us. We select only a few out of many. 
On one of the sculptures embracing a battle-scene, a num- 
ber of captives appear in front of the victorious chief, some 
kneeling, some bowing, and others prostrate on the earth ; 
as it is prophesied i in Psalm 72: : 9, “ His enemies shall lick 
the dust.” The Assyrian generals, returning home, are ap- 
parently welcomed by bands of men and women, with in- 
struments of music, singing and dancing, just as “ when Da- 
vid returned from the “slaughter of the Philistines, the wo- 
men came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, 
to meet Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments 
of music,” (1 Sam. 18: 6.) It is evident from the dress of 
the laborers employed on the great public works of the As- 
syrians, portrayed on the bas-reliefs, that they are foreign- 
ers. The Jews, owing to their peculiar physiognomy, can be 
easily detected among the builders, (2 Kings 17: 23.) ‘These 
were the men whom “the king of Assyria : carried away, and 
replaced them by colonists “from his own dominions, (2 
Kings 17: 24.) All the sculptures representing battles and 
conquests, show the Assyrian king, according to custom, car- 
rying away to remote regions the people of the countries 
which he had conquered. And not the people only, but also 
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their idol gods. On some of the slabs before alluded to, the 
Assyrians are represented as carrying away in triumph the 
gods of the conque ‘red nation, placed on poles, and borne in 
procession on men’s shoulders. To this custom allusion is 
made in Isaiah 36: 19; 37: 12,138. The chariot horses of 
the Assyrians as well as their cavalry are continually repre- 
sented as having bells about their necks. So it is said in 
Zech. 14: 20, « Holiness to the Lord shall be written on the 
bells of the horses.” In several instances are bas-reliefs of 
chariots having unusually lofty wheels. So we read in Kze- 
kiel 1: 18, « As for their rings, [cireumferences,] they were 
so high that they were dreadful.” This prophet, being among 
the captives in Assyria by the river Chebar, must have been 
familiar with such things. The book of Ezekiel’s prophecy 
presents us many combinations of living animals, in which 
the combination is indicative of a union of the qualities of 
the animals or beings introduced. ‘Thus in Ezekiel 1: 10, 
11, we have the union of the face of a man (intelligence) 
and a lion, (strength,) on the right side, and of an ox, (pa- 
tience and mildness,) on the left side ; and the face of an 
eagle, (swiftness and penetration, answering to omniscience 
and omnipresence.) So doubtless the Assyrians, in their 
human-headed bulls, eagle-headed men, and other heteroge- 
neous figures, designed by these combinations to represent 
the union of different qualities in the same —"* result 
which, in this picture-language, could, in no other way, be 
so easily, briefly and naturally attained. Similar combina- 
tions occurred in the hieroglyphics of Egypt. Perhaps Da- 
gon, the god who figures so largely in the sculptures, may 
be compounde din this manner of a fish anda man, in which 
the man predominates, in allusion to the eastern notion which 
made the spirit of good and the spirit of evil alike intelli- 
gent, and each striving for the mastery. The human form 
might symbolize the spirit of good; the fish, the slippery, 
dee ceptive spirit of evil. “ The bowls before the altar,” (Zech. 
14: 20,) are vividly brought to mind by the discovery, in the 
ruins of Babylon, of several bowls with inscriptions, which 
may have been carried thither from Jerusalem by the cap- 
tive Hebrews. 

We might extend these comparisons almost indefinitely. 
This volume and the two former constitute a body of illus- 
trations in biblical literature, by which every student of the 
Scriptures must be both gratified and benefited. The works 
of Mr. Layard are not less an honorable contribution to the 
treasures of antiquarian lore than they are an argument 
against infidelity, and a help to the understanding of the 
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word of God. The edition before us is beautifully printed, 
and illustrated by a great number of engravings, plans and 
maps; putting the reader, as far as possible, in the position 
of the actual observer, standing among the uncovered frag- 
ments and in the presence of the sculptures which he de- 
scribes. Though we have delayed this article till the last 
volume has been several months before the public, we re- 
gard Layard’s production as one of the immortal works 
which are never out of date, and which, instead of being 
lost to memory by the progress of time, only receive a deeper 
impression of the seal of general approval, and become 
stamped as productions of indubitable worth. May every 
pastor’s and every Sabbath school teacher’s library possess 
it. And while infidelity lifts up its head and hisses against 
the word of God, may this work be seen, as a standard 
lifted up against it, spreading its folds on every breeze, and 
waving in ” solemn. triumph, a testimony to the trath of the 
Scriptures and the veracity of God. 





Art. IIT—SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S DISCUS- 
SIONS. 


Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform ;—chiefly from the Edinburgh Review, 
corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. 
By Sir Witiram Hamitton, Bart. With an Introductory 
Essay, by Rosert Tonvaunt., D. D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1853. 8vo, pp. 764. 


WE welcome the appearance of this American reprint of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions on Philosophy. Its 
more ready access, as well as the comparatively low price at 
which it is offered, wi!l place it in the hands of large num- 
bers whom the English edition would never reach; and such 
is the character of the work, that wherever it is read, it can 
not fail to exert a powerful and most salutary influence in 
stimulating and guiding metaphysical inquiry. However 
its peculiar doctrines may be regarded, there can be but one 
opinion as to its preéminent ability or the reverent and truth- 
loving spirit which everywhere pervades it. We do not 
think we have ever followed in the footsteps of an intellect 
characterized at the same time by a vigor so athletic and a 


humility so truly Christian. While within the limits of the 
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field cognizable by the human faculties, thought leaps up 
and bounds onward with giant strength and energy, beyond 
those limits, it bows with child-like submission to the dic- 
tates of Revelation. Nor is the work more remarkable for 
grasp and vigor of conception than for the varied and pro- 
found learning of which it affords evidence. Indeed it is 
under a burden of acquisition sufficient to crush an ordinary 
intellect, that our author’s most wonderful displays of vigor 
and elasticity are exhibited. Within the domain of his sci- 
ence, from the first dawn of speculation to the present time, 
not an idea has been advanced with which he is not per- 
fectly familiar; while all languages and literatures are at his 
command for its adornment and illustration. 

If we were asked what most impresses us in perusing the 
philosophical papers of Sir William Hamilton, we should say 
his wonderful power over his own mind. The most refined 
abstractions, the widest generalizations, the most subtle and 
evanescent cognitions, at the bidding of his firm and steady 
will, congeal into concrete forms having all the strength and 
definiteness of outline, belonging to sensible, tangible ob- 
jects. Held thus in the full blaze of a consciousness of al- 
most superhuman intensity, their characters are determined 
and their contents are signalized. ‘They are then — on 
to take their appropriate “places under the several classes, or- 
ders and genera of his psychological system. 

It is this wonderful flexibility as well as vigor of concep- 
tion, that makes Sir William Hamilton so able as a critic. 
Although having himself the most precise and fixed ideas 
on all the great questions of philosophy, he enters with re- 
markable facility into the views of others. No form of 
thought is too abstract or too subtle for his ready apprehen- 
sion, no philosophical principle or law is too high in its 
range or too wide in its embrace for his instant comprehen- 
sion. Sensualism and Rationalism, Idealism and Realism, 
Pantheism and Nihilism, with all their varieties of shade 
and complexion, are with him but so many playthings, 
which he handles and takes to pieces and puts together at 
pleasure. He shows how each one of these systems has 
been built up—in what neglected or inadequately conceived 
or unduly exaggerated data of consciousness it has its foun- 
dation, and what gratuitous assumptions or illogical deduc- 
tions are wrought into its structure. We believe his two 
papers on the Idealism of Arthur Collier and Cousin’s doc- 
trine of the absolute and infinite, to be among the most mas- 
terly specimens of philosophical criticism to be found in our 
own or any other language. We may add that it is these 
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same papers, associated with an unusually clear and vigorous 
apprehension of the relations of thought as developed in the 
syllogism, that make him so formidable in argument and 
give to the fulminations of his logic their unerring aim and 
resistless force. Had we been guilty of any inconsistency 
in statement or supposition, or unsoundness in argument or 
doctrine, there is not the man living to whose tender mer- 
cies we would less willingly commit ourselves. As a speci- 
men of his ability in this way, we would refer the reader to 
the article containing his castigation of Dr. Brown. 

The volume, as indicated in the title-page, consists of a 
collection of papers philosophical, literary, logical and edu- 
cational, originally published in the Edinburgh Review. 'To 
these, however, i is added a large amount of valuable matter 
in the form of notes and appendices, designed to correct, 
amplify and vindicate the doctrines of the text. In the 
American reprint there is also prefixed an introductory es- 
say by the Rev. Dr. Turnbull, presenting a brief but spirited 
sketch of the history of philosophy, and intended to serve 
as a key to the psychological portions of the work. For this 
the publishers deserve, and will no doubt receive the hearty 
thanks of the reader. Indeed, without some such assist- 
ance, few even of those who are familiar with the more or- 
dinary range of metaphysical discussion, would succeed in 
making their way through the dense mass of formule and 
technicalities by which our author too often rather conceals 
than expresses his meaning. The difficulty and embarrass- 
ment are the greater, inasmuch as these technical expressions 
and formule are frequently of his own invention and are 
employed to denote novel ideas to be attained only by the 
highest generalizations; while at the same time not the 
slightest aid is deigned to the reader in the way of illustra- 
tion or example. What he foresaw of his discussion of the 
leading feature of M. Cousin’s philosophy, in his own coun- 
try—that “it would prove unintelligible not only to the gen- 
eral reader, but with few exceptions to British metaphysi- 
cians at large”—would, we fear, be equally true in ours, of a 
large portion of the volume, if left solely to its own inter- 
pretation. We repeat it, therefore, we believe that the 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers have added materially to their 
claims upon the gratitude of the lovers of metaphysical 
learning, by prefixing to their edition of the work what will 
prove so valuable an aid in comprehending its doctrines. 

In the following pages we propose to restrict ourselves to 
the philosophical papers of Sir William Hamilton, reserving 


to) 
the consideration of the logical and educational, for a subse- 
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quent number of the Review. Even of these we shall not 
attempt a separate notice, but shall rather present, as far as 
can be gathered from them and from the author’s other pub- 
lished writings, his teachings in reference to the three promi- 
nent subjects of metaphysical inquiry, whose disposition 
must determine the form and character of every philosophi- 
cal system. ‘They are: 

1. The nature and extent of the knowledge given in 
perception. 

2. ‘The genesis and authority of those universal beliefs 
which may be regarded as the constituent principles of the 
human intelligence. 

3. ‘The limitations of the human intelligence in its rela- 
tion to the essential, the absolute and the infinite. 

The doctrine of perception which, from the time of Reid, 
has been most generally received in this country and in 
Great Britain, m may be stated as follows. When an exter- 
nal body is brought in relation with any one of the senses, 
there is produced in some manner, we know not how, a 
change in the state of the mind or spirit, which we denom- 
inate sensation. This sensation, though like every other 
change believed to proceed from some cause, in the case of 
hearing, smell and taste, gives us no knowledge whatever of 
the nature or properties of the outward body. These, if 
learned at all, must be gathered from other and wholly differ- 
ent sources. In the case of sight and touch the sensation 
is accompanied by a perception, making known the position 
or locality together with more or less of the qualities of the 
body awakening it. ‘The perception is not a copy of the 
sensation. It does not at all resemble the sensation. Nei- 
ther is it developed by reflection from the sensation. There 
is no perceivable relation between the phenomena by which 
one can be inferred from the other. ‘Their actual connec- 
tion can only be resolved into a law of our being. We are 
so made that whenever the sensation is awakened, no mat- 
ter in what cause it originates, there immediately springs up 
in the mind the corresponding perception. ‘The tie between 
them is constitutional and therefore inscrutable. It is with 
reference to this fact that Dr. Reid speaks of the latter as 
“suggested or inspired,” or magically conjured up, on the 
occurrence of the former. 

The sensation is purely subjective. It is a mere modified 
state or condition of self, involving no reference to anything 
external, anything out of or beyond self. Perception is both 
subjective and objectiv e. It is subjective inasmuch as it is 
an act or state of the percipient being, and it is objective 
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an external body entirely distinct and separate from the per- 
cipient being, but also a belief in the actual existence of that 
body as represented in the idea or conception. 

Four different elements, therefore, according to the doc- 
trine which we are now stating, are contained or implied in 
every perception. 

1. The idea or conception, which occupies a central 
place in the phenomenon, and upon which the light of con- 
sciousness shines most strongly. 

Its subjective relation revealing our own personality. 

3. Its objective character as being distinct from and out 
of ourselves. 

4, An instinctive constitutional belief in the reality of a 
corresponding external existence. If with Dr. Reid we ac- 
cept as equally trustworthy all these data given by conscious- 
ness in perception and allow each its due influence in the 
construction of our philosophical system, we have as a result 
dualism or realism, or more properly dualistic realism. We 
have matter and spirit—an external universe perceived and 
mind perceiving it. If with Bishop Berkeley we regard the 
objective character of our perceptions as illusory and deny 
the authority of the belief accompanying them, while at the 
same time we recognize their subjective relation, the conse- 
quence is idealism—the form varying with the manner in 
which we suppose the perceptions to be awakened. . We then 
have spirit but not matter—mind but no external universe. 
If with Mr. Hume, we refuse the testimony of conscious- 
ness to both the subjective relation and the objective char- 
acter of our perceptions, and admit as actual only the ideas 
presented in them, then we have nihilism. There is neither 
matter nor spirit—neither an external world perceived nor 
mind perceiving it. 

Such according to the generally received doctrine—the 
doctrine of Reid and Stewart we think, certainly of Brown— 
are the deliverances of consciousness in perception, and such 
are the consequences of fully recognizing them, or of par- 
tially receiving or totally rejecting them. 

But Sir William.does not regard the above as a true 
analysis of perception. The first of the. four elements he 
wholly discards as having no place in the phenomenon, while 
the last two he believes to be an imperfect and modified rep- 
resentation of what is given in consciousness as a single 
cognition. He also denies any connection whatever between 
sensation and perception. The former is in no sense the 
cause or antecedent or occasion of the latter. ‘There is no 
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constitutional tie between them. They belong to distinct 
orders of psychological phenomena, and their simultaneous 
occurrence and apparent connection are due solely to their 
common dependence upon the contact of the object awaken- 
ing them with our bodily organs. As a further objection to 
the doctrine of perception presente -d above, he contends that 
idealism, nay universal and absolute skepticism, is a legiti- 
mate corollary from it. But we proceed to give what he 
believes to be the true account of that act or state of the 
mind through which alone a knowledge of aught beyond it- 
self is possible. 

The essential idea is this. Perception is the direct cog- 
nition of matter by mind. It can take place only when the 
two are in immediate relation—when they are present to one 
another, face to face. The interposition of aught between 
them, whether physical, organic or ideal, is an insuperable 
barrier to it. The organ of perception—every part of which 
is pervaded, by the percipient principle—and the object per- 
ceived, must be in actual contact. There is no such thing 
as mediate perception. All the senses, as taught by Democ- 
ritus, are only modified forms of touch. We do not see 
external objects, such as men, trees, houses, the sun, moon 
and stars, but simply the light proceeding from them and 
impinging upon the retina of the eye. Indeed the last 
named bodies are not objects of perception by any of the 
senses. ‘Their existence is only inferential. It is not the 
rose that we smell, but certain effluvia given off from it and 
brought by the currents of air in respiration in contact with 
filaments of the olfactory nerve. So in hearing, the undu- 
lations of the labyrinthine water are the true objects of per- 
ception. No one of the senses can of itself give us the 
slightest knowledge of anything beyond the sphere e of con- 
tact with its proper organ. 

Again, in perception, the object is cognized in and by it- 
self, ‘and not through any subjective ideal representation of 
it. It is not conceived in the mind and illusorily believed to 
be external, but it is perceived in its externality. ‘There is 
neither conception nor belief, the first and fourth elements 
in Reid’s analysis of the phenomena, but, in their place, ac- 
tual, positive knowledge. The body itself, and not an idea 
of it, is the thing cognized—the true object of the percep- 
tion. How the mind is able to know that which is out of 
itself is a wholly irrelevant question. In truth, every form 
of intuitive or elementary knowledge must, from the nature 
of the case, be inexplicable. It is equally impossible to un- 
derstand how the mind knows its own states, as how it 
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knows the qualities of external bodies. In both cases the 
only legitimate subject of inquiry is the fact of the knowl- 
edge ; and this it is contended is given in consciousness too 
unequivocally, too emphatically to admit of misapprehension 
or doubt. 


4 


‘“‘¥n the act of sensible perception, I am conscious of two things ;—of my- 
self as the perceiving subject, and of an external reality, in relation with my 
sense, as the object perceived. Of the existence of both these things I am 
convinced ; because I am conscious of knowing each of them, not mediate ly, 
in something else, as represented, but immediately in itself, as existing. Of 
their mutual independene e Iam no less convinced ; because each is appre- 
hended equally, and at once, in the same indivisible energy, the one not 
preceding or determining, the other not following or determined ; and be- 
cause each is apprehended out of, and in direct contrast to, the other.” 

[Lteid, p 747.] 


“ If we interrogate consciousness concerning the point in question, the res- 
ponse is categorical and clear. When I concentrate my attention in the 
simplest act of perception, I return from my observation with the most irre- 
sistible conviction of two facts, or rather, two branches of the same fact ;— 
that J am—and that something different from me exists. In this act Iam 
conscious of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an external reality as 
the object perceived ; and I am conscious of both existences in the same in- 
divisible moment of intuition. The knowledge of the subject does not pre- 
cede nor follow the knowledge of the object ; ;—neither determines, neither 
is determined by, the other. The two terms of correlation stand in mutual 
counterpoise and equal independence ; they are given as connected in the 
synthesis of knowledge, but as contr asted in'the antithesis of existence. 

‘Such is the fact of perception revealed in consciousness, and as it deter- 
mines mankind in general in their equal assurance of the reality of an ex- 
ternal world, and of the existence of their own minds, Consciousness de- 
clares our knowledge of material qualities to be intuitive. Nor is the fact, as 
gwen, denied even by those who disallow its truth. So clear is the deliver- 
ance, that even the philosophers (as we shall hereafter see) who reject an 
intuitive perception, find it pee not to admit, that their doctrine stands 
decidedly opposed to the voice of consciousness and the natural conviction 
of mankind.” [ Discussions, pp. 60, 61.] 


Only two elements, therefore, instead of four, are given by 
consciousness in pe reeption—self as knowing and something 
different from self as known. Beyond this, the most care- 
ful scrutiny into the mental act or state reveals absolutely 
nothing. ‘These two elements, the subject perceiving and 
the obje ct perceived, although appearing in the strongest pos- 
sible contrast, are given in the same individual act of knowl- 
edge. ‘They are correlative parts of one and the same cogni- 
tion. Their respective claims to be regarded as actual or real 
consequently rest upon precisely the same foundations. Both 
are immediately known in perception. Both therefore exist. 

The external world is thus made a direct object of knowl- 
edge. Its existence is not inferred from an ideal representa- 
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tion accompanied by an instinctive belief of a correspond- 
ing outward existence. It is immediately revealed to the 
senses. ‘The profound gulf, by which the objective is sepa- 
rated from the subjective, is bridged over by cognitions ex- 
tending all the way between them and resting alice upon 
both. It is along these bridges that the great mass of man- 
kind pass with so great ease and safety ; it is for want of 
perceiving and following these that such multitudes of phi- 
losophers have been lost in their attempt to cross the abyss. 

Even Reid and Stewart can hardly be said to have es- 
caped this common fate of their class. Although teaching 
the existence of an external world as resting upon the testi- 
mony of the senses, so far as they make perception mediate, 
their doctrine is hypothetical and inconsequent. Nay, fur- 
ther, it contains the elements of its own refutation. Tf the 
mind knows external objects only through their ideal repre- 
sentation, it does not know them at all. Why then suppose 
their existence? ‘There is no necessary or perceivable con- 
nection between the representing idea and the represented 
object. The former need not be supposed to proceed from 
the latter. It may as readily be conceived to have its origin 
in the direct agency of Deity, or even. to spring up in the 
mind through its own spontaneous activities—in other words 
to be either theistic or egoistic in its origin. 

But we are impelled, it is said, by a law of our being to 
believe in the actual existence of external objects corre- 
sponding to the ideas received through the senses ; and this 
alone, the author of our constitution being considered, is a 
sufficient proof of their reality. 

Before, however, such a ground can be with safety taken 
by the advocates of mediate or representative perception, it 
must be ascertained whether the doctrine itself be in har- 
mony with our constitutional beliefs ; for if it be not so, an 
appeal to them will be not merely unavailing but suicidal. 
Now, it must be admitted—for there is nothing more cer- 
tain—that all men naturally conceive the object of their con- 
sciousness in perception to be the external body, and not a 
mere image or idea of it in their own minds. It must also 
farther be admitted—for it is equally certain—that granting 
the true objects of our perceptive consciousness to ‘be ideal 
and in the mind, all men naturally conceive them as external 
and having an existence entirely distinct from themselves. 
We are so made that it is impossible to conceive them oth- 
erwise. But, if our constitutional beliefs deceive us in both 
of these particulars—as they most assuredly do on the rep- 
resentative hypothesis—what confidence can be placed in 
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any of their affirmations? Unless there be some surer 
foundation for an external world than is afforded by these, 
it can not fora moment stand. But the fact of its imme- 
diate cognition by our senses being denied, there confess- 
edly is no other foundation. ‘The doctrine of perception, 
therefore, expressly taught by Brown, and to a greater or 
less extent implied in the writings of Stewart and Reid, fails 
to accomplish what is the chief end of philosophy—to es- 
tablish on a sure basis our knowledge of outward existences 
and thus to harmonize the teachings of reason with experi- 
ence and common sense. Nor is it possible to eflect such a 
reconciliation, however desirable, if as in the representative 
theory, we deny or overlook the direct character of our per- 
ceptive cognitions. Accept this datum of consciousness, 
and all is simple and clear; the objective and subjective, the 
world without and the world within, are then placed upon 
the common footing of immediate knowledge. Reject it, 
and idealism, in some of its numerous forms, is the una- 
voidable result. 

In presenting our author’s views of perception, as well as 
his strictures on the generally received doctrine, we would 
gladly have availed ourselves more largely of quotations. 
But we have found it difficult to do so, from the fragmenta- 
ry state in which they are given, and from the large amount 
of other matter blended with them. The following passages 
in connection with those already quoted, will perhaps be 
sufficient to show that we have not misapprehended him. 
The first is from the foot-note appended to his edition of 
Reid. ‘The others are from his Review of Brown: 







“An Egoistical Idealism is established, on the doctrine, that all our knowl- 
edge is merely subjective, or of the mind itself; that the Ego has no imme- 
diate cognizance ofa Non-Ego as existing, but that the Non-Ego is only rep- 
resented to us in a modification of the self-conscious Ego. This doctrine be- 
ing admitted, the Idealist has only to show that the supposition of a Non-Ego, 
or external world really existent, isa groundless and unnecessary assumption ; 
for, while the law of parsimony prohibits the multiplication of substances or 
causes beyond what the phenomena require, we have manifestly no right to 
postulate for the Non-Ego the dignity of an independent substance beyond 
the Igo, seeing that this Non-Ego is, ex hypothesi, known to us, consequent- 
ly exists for us, as a phenomenon of the Ego. Now, the doctrine of our Scot- 
tish philosophers is, in fact, the very groundwork on which the Egoistical 
Idealism reposes. That doctrine not only maintains our sensations of the sec- 
ondary qualities to be the mere effects of certain unknown causes, of which 
we are consequently entitled to aflirm nothing, but that we have no direct 
and immediate perception of extension and the other primary qualities of 
matter. ‘To limit ourselves to extension, (or space,) which figure and motion 
(the two other qualities proposed by Reid for the experiment) suppose, it is 
evident that if extension be not immediately perceived as externally existing, 
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rtended objects can not be immediately perceived as realities out, and inde- 
pendent, of the percipient subject ; for, if we were capable of sucha percep- 
tion of such objects, we should nec sessarily be also capable of a perception of 
this, the one essential attribute of their existence. But onthe doctrine of our 
Scottish philosophers, Extension is a notion suggested on occasion of sensa- 
tions supposed to be determined by certain unknown causes ; which unknown 
causes are again supposed to be existences independent of the mind, and ex- 
tended—their complement, in fact, constituting the external world. All our 
knowledge of the Non-Ego is thus merely ideal and mediate; we have no 
knowledge of any really objective reality, except through a subjectiv e repre- 
sentation or notion; in other words, we are only immediately cognizant of 
certain modes of our own minds, and, i in and through them, mediately warn- 
ed of the phenomena of the material universe. In ‘all essential respects, this 
doctrine of Reid and Stewart is identical with Kant’s; except that the Ger- 
man philosopher, in holding space to be a necessary form of our conceptions 
of external things, prudently declined as serting that these unknown things are, 
in themselves, extended. 

‘“ Now, the doctrine of Kant has been rigorously proved by Jacobi and 
Fichte to be, in the legitimate issue, a doctrine of absolute Idealism ; and 
the demonstrations which the philosopher of Koenigsberg has given of the ex- 
istence of an external world, have been long admitted, even by the disciples 
themselves, to be inconclusive. But our Scottish philosophers appeal to an 
argument which the German philosopher overtly rejected—the argument, as 
it is called, from common sense. In their hands, however, this argument is 
unavailing ; for, if it be good against the conclusions of the Idealist, it is good 
against the premises which they y afford him. The common sense of mankind 
only assures us ofthe existence of an external and extended world, in assur- 
ing us that we are conscious, not merely of the phenomena of mind in rela- 
tion to matter, but of the phenomena of matter in relation tomind—in other 
words, that we are immediately percipient of extended things.” [Reid, p. 128.] 


“The belief, says Dr. Brown, in the existence of an external world, is irre- 
sistible, therefore it is true. On his doctrine of pereeption, which he attrib- 
utes also to Reid, this inference is, however, incompetent, because on that 
doctrine he can not fulfill the condition which the argument implies. J can 
not but believe that material things exist: I can not but believe that the material 
reality is the object immediately now in percep tion. The former of these 
beliefs, explicitly argues Dr. Brown, in defending his system against the skep- 
tic, because irresistible , is true. The latter of these beliefs, implic ‘itly argues 
Dr. Brown, in establishing his system itself, though irresistible, is false. And 
here not only are two primitive beliefs, supposed to be repugnant, and con- 
sciousness therefore delusive ; the very belief which is assumed as true, ex- 
ists in fact only through the other, which, ex hypothesi, is false. Both in re- 
ality are one. Kant, in whose doctrine as in Brown’s, the immediate object 
of pe rece ption constitutes only a subje ctive phenome non, was too acute, not to 
discern that, on the hy pothesis, philosophy could not. without contradic- 
tion, appeal to the evidence of our elementary faiths. ‘ Allowing idealism,’ he 
says, ‘ to be as dangerous as it truly is, it would still remain a scandal to phi- 
losophy and human reason in general, to be compelled to accept the exist- 
ence of external things on the testimony of mere belief? ” 

[ Discussions, p. 99.] 


To illustrate still further the inconsistency of appealing to 
our natural beliefs, and yet denying an immediate knowledge 
of the external worlds so clearly one of them, he supposes s the 
following Socratic interrogation of Dr. Brown, by Mr. Hume: 
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“< Do you follow,’ says Hume in the same essay, ‘ the instincts and propen- 
sities of nature in assenting tothe veracity of sense?” Ido, says Dr. Brown. 
(Lect. xxviii., p. 176, alibi.) ‘ But these,’ continues Hume, ‘lead you to be- 
lieve that the very perception or sensible image is the external object. Do you 
disclaim this principle in order to embrace a more rational opinion, that the 
perceptions are only representations of something external?’ It is the vital 
principle of my system, says Brown, that the mind knows nothing beyond its 
own states, (Lect. passim;) philosophical suicide is not my choice; I must 
recall my admission, and give the lie to this natural belief. ‘ You here,’ pro- 
ceeds Hume, ‘depart from your natural propensities and more obvious senti- 
ments ; and yet are not able to satisfy your reason, which can never find any 
convincing argument from experience to prove, that the perceptions are con- 
nected with any external objects.’ I allow, says Brown, that the existence 
of an external world can not be proved by reasoning, and that the skeptical } 
argument admits of no logical reply. (Lect. xxviii. p. 175.) ‘ But,’ (we r 
may suppose Hume to conclude,) ‘as you truly maintain that the confutation 
of skepticism can be attempted only in tteo ways, (ibid.) either by showing 
that its arguments are inconclusive, or by opposing to them, as paramount, te 
the evidence of our natural beliefs—and as you now, voluntarily or by com- b, | 

pulsion, abandon both; you are confessedly reduced to the dilemma, either Pt 
of acquiescing in the conclusion of the skeptic, or of refusing your assent ‘a 
upon no ground whatever. Pyrrhonism or absurdity ?—choose your horn.” a 
[ Discussions, p. 99.] ie 







































Such is Sir William Hamilton’s theory of perception. It | 
is characterized at the same time by great simplicity, and by 
entire adequacy to the explanations demanded of it. It finds 
in perceptive consciousness but two data—self and not-self, 
the one knowing and the other known. From these it evolves 
the world of mind and the world of matter, in all their end- 


less relations, with all their ceaseless phenomena. 4 
It further, we think, contains an accurate and true state- 19 
ment of what comes within the purview of the mind’s eye in bie 
perception. It presents the facts given by consciousness, the sie 
whole facts and nothing but the facts. Considered as a mere bi 
analysis of the psychological phenomenon of perception, it i 


is incomparably superior to the doctrine of Reid, Stewart 
and Brown. ‘These latter philosophers unquestionably super- | 
impose, upon the data of consciousness, facts which are not q 
found in it. Neither do they give a true and full exposition 
of its real contents. ‘They are chargeable with sins both of i 
commission and of omission. Of the manner in which they a | 
were led into these errors, we shall have occasion to speak } 
presently. | 
Nor does the theory suppose any attributes or powers of ay 
spirit in themselves incredible. The direct cognition by mind 4 ' 
of the qualities of material bodies in immediate relation with 
it, is no more wonderful or difficult of comprehension than its a 
knowledge of its own states. All our elementary cognitions, Hd 
however clearly given as psychological facts, are, in respect 
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to their mode and origin, wholly inscrutable. They make 
their appearance within the domain of consciousness. This 
affirms their presence. But whence they come, or how they 
are, or whither they go, it reveals not. 

Considered then, metaphysically, or simply in its relations 
to the phenome na of mind, Sir William Hamilton’s doctrine 
of perception fulfills all the conditions of a true theory. It 
is simple. It is adequate. It conforms in its assumed facts, 
to the deliverances of consciousness, and it involves no sup- 
positions and develops no consequences at variance with 
reason and common sense. From this quarter, therefore, we 
believe it to be unassailable. But, the doctrine has also phys- 
ical relations, and to answer the requirements of a perfect 
theory, it must fulfill the conditions imposed by these. It 
must conform to the organic and material as well as to the 
spiritual laws of perception. It must be in harmony with 
the known truths of physiological, not less than psychologi- 
cal science. Let us see whether on this side it be more open 
to attack, or whether here too, it is defended by a wall of 
argument and facts that is impregnable. 

The essential element of our author’s doctrine, that which 
determines its character, and upon the truth of which it must 
stand or fall—the articulus doctrine vel stantis vel cadentis— 
is the immediacy of the perceptive cognitions. ‘This, it will 
be seen, excludes all organic and physical instrumentalities 
as well as ideal media. It supposes the perceiving subject 
and the perceived object to come together face to face. The 
body cognized must be in immediate contact with the organ 
of sense, every part of which must be pervaded by the spirit. 
This is not only admitted but expressly declared by Sir Wil- 
liam. In his notes to Reid, he says: “ If an immediate per- 
ception be supposed, it can only rationally be , Supposed of 
objects as in contact with the organs of sense.” “The true 
object in visual perception is not any distant ie but merely 
the rays of light in immediate relation to the organ. We there- 
fore see a different object at every movement by which a differ- 
ent complement of rays is reflected to the eye. The things 
from which these rays are reflected are not in truth perceived 
atall”” And again: “ The first condition of the possibility of 
an immediate intuitive or real perception of external things, 
which our consciousness assures us that we possess, is the 
immediate connection of the cognitive principle with ever 
part of the corporeal organism.” And yet further: “'That 
pain (sensation generally) is where it is felt, is the doctrine 
of commonsense. We just as much feel in the toe (or hand) 
as we think in the head.” This is clear, full and explicit; 
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and here we take ground against our author. We believe 
his doctrine to be untrue. ‘Tried by his own tests, we think 
it will be seen not to stand; weighed in the balances which 
he himself furnishes, we believe it will be found wanting. 

If there be any fact in physiological science which may be 
regarded as established, it is the instrumentality of certain 
portions of the nervous organism—the sensory and cerebral 
portions—in sensation and perception. Whatever difference 
of opinion there may be in respect to the manner in which 
these nerves act, there is none as to the reality or importance 
of their office. It is only through them, as all agree, that the 
mind in its normal state is able to obtain any knowledge of 
outward existences. As at the exterior extremities of these 
nerves, where they originate in the senses, they are known to 
be fitted for receiving impressions from matter, so at their in- 
terior extremities, where they terminate in the ganglionic sub- 
stance of the brain, they are believed to be fitted for convey- 
ing impressions to the spirit. The interruption of their con- 
tinuity at any point, previous to their reaching the brain, it 
is well known, suspends the power of receiving sensations 
and perceptions through them. As soon, however, as a re- 
union of the severed parts has been effected, the power returns. 
From these facts, physiologists have inferred that all our 
sensations, perceptions and cognitions, although naturally re- 
ferred to the different parts of our bodies, or even, as in the 
case of color and sound, to objects remote from us, have, in 
fact, their seat within the cranium. ‘Their outward and local 
reference is a constitutional provision designed in part for the 
protection of our corporeal frames, and in part for the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of our knowledge. It is subject toa well 
known law, which may be stated thus: T'wo elements, sen- 
sation and perception, the subjective and the objective, com- 
monly i in the inverse ratio of each other, enter into every cog- 
nition through the senses. When the sensation preponder- 
ates, or is chiefly important as a guide to action, the cog- 
nition, including both its elements, is referred to some part 
of the corporeal organization; and always, as has been 
abundantly demonstrated both by experiment and by path- 
ological observations, to that part in which the nerves awak- 
ening the cognition have their origin. Of this character 
are those internal pains which serve to indicate bodily disease, 
as well as the stronger and more lively external sensations, 
admonishing of the contact or proximity of that which is in- 
flicting bodily i injury. When, on the other hand, the objec- 
tive element preponderates or is chiefly important as a guide 
to action, the cognition, including both the sensation and the 
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perception, is referred not to any part of the corporeal organ- 
ization, but to the external body acting upon it either me- 
diately or immediately, and through that action awakening 
the cognition. In accordance with this law, the ordinary 
slight sensations of touch are referred not to the hand, but 
along with the accompanying perceptions to the thing hand- 
led. So also, color and sound, although, as known to the 
mind, of a purely subjective character, are, nevertheless, con- 
ceived by us as external realities. The first is apprehended 
as spread over the visible object; the second, as proceeding 
from the sonorous body. Nor is it possible to think of them 
otherwise, even after we have learned their true character. 
The local reference, therefore, of our sensations, perceptions 
and cognitions, is wholly irrespective of their true or proper 
seat. Itisa purely constitutional provision, and is subordin- 
ate, in all cases, to the ends designed to be accomplished in 
them. 

In the light of these physiological and psychological facts, 
let us consider for a moment, one or two of the assumptions 
of Sir William, in maintaining his doctrine. In the first 
place, he virtually denies the instrumentality of the nervous 
system in perception. He degrades this most wonderful part 
of the human structure from its true character as an elabor- 
ately organized medium through which the spirit holds inter- 
course with the outward world, toa mere assemblage of roads 
or paths, along which it travels out tothe several organs of 
sense, there to cognize whatever objects may chance to be 
in immediate relation withthem. Or, if while regarding the 
spirit or soul, as an indivisible unit, he at the same time con- 
ceives it to pervade the entire corporeal frame, to be “all in 
the whole, and all in. every part”—an idea from which his 
reason would seem not to revolt—then a still less intelligible 
office is assigned to the nervous organism. But why thus 
annihilate and stultify this highest exhibition of the divine 
contrivance and skill? Simply because his doctrine of im- 
mediate perception requires it. If mere presence be suffi- 
cient to enable the spirit to apprehend the different forms of 
matter, why does it not take direct cognizance of the ner- 
vous organism itself? It must surely hold, at all times, a 
closer relation to this than it can be imagined capable of ever 
assuming to any external object. This, therefore, instead of 
being one of the darkest and most difficult subjects for sci- 
entific investigation, should, on the supposition of immediate 
cognition, be in all its parts, during our waking hours, most 
clearly and most vividly apprehended by us. 

In the second place, even admitting the presence of the 
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cognitive principle in every part of the nervous organism, 
perception can hardly be regarded as immediate, even in the 
case of that sense which is most favorable to the doctrine. 
In touch, there is interposed between the sentieut nerves and 
the body i in relation with them an insensible layer of cuticle. 
The cognition of the body must therefore take place through 
this. Remove this cuticle and bring the bared nerves into 
direct contact with the body—the condition which, according 

to the immediate hypothesis, should be most friendly to dis- 
tinct perception—and there will be experienced in its stead, 

only an intolerable sense of pain. In the case of visual per- 

ception, the object and the organ are separated by a greater 

interval. For surely, it is the more or less distant tree, man, 

or house that we see, and not the rays of light coming from 

them. Nothing but a desperate determination to maintain, 
at all sacrifices, his doctrine, could have forced our author 
into a position so repugnant to common belief and common 
sense. Light is the medium of vision, but not the object. 

We perceive bodies by it, but are wholly unconscious of the 
nature or even the fact of its agency in revealing them to us. 

These are learned only from optical and physiological i inves- 
tigations, ‘hat many of the perceptions of sight, particu- 
larly those of distance and magnitude, are acquired, is un- 
doubtedly true. ‘They are still, however, perceptions, and 
not in themselves to be distinguished from the original ones 
with which they are associated. In most of the lower ani- 
mals, these same perceptions are probably original, as sight 
to them is known to be a reliable and sufficient guide pre- 
vious to all experience. We say further, that these acquired 
perceptions of sight, which our author would regard as con- 
ceptions, but which whether perceptions or conceptions, are 
confessedly mediate, have both the characters from which he 
infers the immediacy of original or real perceptions. ‘They 
present themselves to the mind as intuitive, and they assign 
to their objects an external existence. Consciousness, there- 

fore, must be regarded as affirming the immediacy of both 
classes of perception, or of neither class. On the latter sup- 
position, the author’s doctrine is at once deprived of its foun- 
dation. On the former supposition, consciousness is proved 
false, and the doctrine has still nothing to rest upon. We 
leave him to his option between the two. 

Reid, Stewart, Brown, and Sir Williarm Hamilton, all com- 
mit the same fundamental error, although this error conducts 
them severally to different conclusions. They all look to the 
revelations of consciousness, not only for the fact, but for 
the manner of perception. This latter, however, is a purely 
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philosophical question, concerning which consciousness af- 
firms nothing. Whether perception be mediate or immediate, 
must be ascertained from an investigation of its physical 
and organic conditions. Being s¢ atisfied from this source of 
its really mediate character, the first three, in their analysis of 
perceptive consciousness, interpolate this element, modifying 
at the same time, its actual contents, so as to make them 
conform to the interpolation. The last, on the contrary, not 
detecting in consciousness the mediate character of percep- 
tion, denies it as a philosophical fact. He also commits the 
further error, with which the others are not chargeable, of mis- 
taking the local reference of our sensations and perceptions, 
rs an affirmation of the cognitive faculty, instead of regard- 
ing it inits trne character as a mere constitutional provision, 
subordinate in all cases, to the ends for which they are given. 
irom both of these errors, a more heedful regard to the 
eachings of physiological science would have saved him. 

To truly discriminate the perceptive cognitions, and ascer- 
tain with precision the contents of each, “and thus to deter- 
mine exactly for how much and what the truthfulness of the 
human intelligence is responsible through them, is a work of 
no small magnitude. We doubt whether in the present 
imperfectly deve ‘loped state of knowledge, physical as well 
as metaphysical, it be even practic able. The revelation of 
the material world through the senses, like that of the spirit- 
ual in the sacred Scriptures, is sufficiently full and clear to 
furnish every needed practical guide, the great end in giving 
them. Both, however, are atte nded with speculative diffi. 
culties. Both contain many things hard to be understood. 
Nor do we believe that it is possible, by any of the methods 
or principles of interpretation hitherto recognized, to arrive 
in every instance, at their true import and meaning. But we 
hasten to the second general topic of which we propose to 
speak. 

The genesis and authority of those fundamental beliefs 
which affirm a necessary relation between effect and cause, 
quality and substance, matter and space, and other similar 
correlatives, and which together make up so important a por- 
tion of the human intelligence, have been at all times a fruit- 
ful theme for philosophical discussion. Hume supposes them 
to be imaginary ideas which have, in some unaccountable 
manner, imposed themselves upon consciousness under the 
character of necessary truths. Kant regards them as regu- 
lative principles of the mental phenomena, but conceives 
them to afford no assurance of any outward corresponding 
realities; while by Reid and Stewart, the ver racity of the 
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Deity is believed to be pledged for the actual existence of 
the relations aflirmed by them. Cousin also admits the re- 
ality of the relations. He places it, however, on the ground, 
not of faith, but of knowledge. Itis a revelation of the divine, 
not to the human, but inthe human. ‘These relations are 
immediately apprehended in their character of necessity, by 
the pure, the absolute, the divine reason. Sir William Ham- 
ilton occupies a position intermediate between Reid and 
Kant—nearer, we think, to the latter than to the former. The 
attribute of originality is denied to these beliefs; neither are 
they regarded as of absolutely binding authority. They are 
derivative, and come rather from a negative than a positive 
source. ‘hey are not express declarations of the reason; 
they are not deductions from such declarations. 'They have 
their origin in the weakness and incapacity of that faculty. 

They are, in fact, corollaries of what he denominates the law 
of the conditioned. 

All thought is of the conditioned. The absolutely uncon- 
ditioned is absolutely unthinkable. The mind can not ap- 
prehend it, can not construe it to the reflective faculty. 
Thinking is possible only under two conditions or laws; the 
law of non-contradiction and the law of relativity. If either 
of these be violated, there is an end of all thought. The 
law of non-contradiction requires that the thing to be thought 

‘shall be consistent with itself. If it be not, if it be self-con- 
tradictory, it not only is unthinkable, but we pronounce it ab- 
surd and impossible. We conceive this law, therefore, to 
extend to things, as well as to thought. Logic is the formal 
development of this law in its relation to things. In this de- 
velopment it appears under three phases, giving rise to three 
subordinate laws; the law of identity, the law of contradic- 
tion, and the law of excluded middle. ‘The science of logic 
is the science of these laws. ‘Thought, under the condition 
of non-contradiction, is merely explicative or analytic. Cer- 
tain definitions or hypotheses or other premises being given, 
it unfolds and displays their contents, but adds nothing to 
them. ‘lhe mathematics present the best illustration of it, 
the truths evolved by them being solely its fruits. By its 
application to the other sciences, ‘general facts or laws are 
made to yield up the particulars included under them. 

The law of relativity requires that the thing to be thought 
shall be under relation. ‘The absolute, that which is wholly 
without relation, is unthinkable. In every idea or conception, 
there is an implied reference to something beyond its imme- 

diate object. “We can not think a quality existing abso- 
lutely in or of itself. Weare constrained to think it as in- 
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hering in some basis, substratum, hypostasis or substance.” 

Ne ithe ‘rr can we think a substance, except through the qual- 
ities by which it is manifested, except as the unknown and 
inconceivable correlative of these qualities. Matter suppos- 
es space, and can be conceived only in relation to it. Exist- 
ence, in like manner, implies time, and is equally incapable 
of being construed in thought, out of it. If instead of some- 
thing material and external, an idea or apprehension, or some 
act or form of knowledge, be the object of thought, still we 
find ourselves unable to conceive it absolutely or by itself. 
We necessarily think it as having both a subjective and ob- 
jective relation. The condition of relativity, is to be regard- 
ed as a law of thought merely, and not of things. Its non- 
fulfillment gives the unthinkable, but not the impossible. 
Thought, under this condition, is ampliativ e or synthetic. It 
evolves truths be yond what are given in the premises. The 
condition itself is brought to bear under several phases, con- 
stituting subordinate laws. The science of these laws is met- 

aphysics. 

From these two conditions to which all thinking is subject, 
our author has drawn out a table of categories, w hich he pre- 
sents as an alphabet of human thought. ‘The first condition 
yields three, and the second, seven categories. ‘T'o some one 
of these forms all our mental activities are restricted; out of 
these forms thought is impossible. Now, it is from the cat- 
egories under the second condition, the condition of relativi- 
ty, that he deduces these universal beliefs, commonly regard- 
ed as constitutive principles of the reason or intelligence. 
‘They are thus made to depend, not upon any positive en- 
dowment or power of the mind, but upon its simple inabil- 
ity to conceive their opposites. "We suppose a necessary re- 
lation between quality and substance, not because we are 
able to perceive it or to comprehend its necessity. It is 
truth, wholly beyond the reach of our faculties. By no ina 
cess of investigation, can we learn its nature or assure our- 
selves even of its existence. We believe in the reality and 
necessity of the relation, simply because we can not conceive 
of either quality or substance out of it. Give to the mind 
the power of doing this, and the belief would be effaced from 
the intelligence. It is only the limitation of our powers of 
thought, that imposes its necessity. In like manner, we sup- 
pose a necessary relation between matter and space. We 
believe not only, that matter (substance) can not exist out of 
space, but that it must, from the very nature of things, occu- 
py some definite locality in space. But what is the ground 
of this belief? It surely does not proceed from any knowl- 
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edge that we have inthe case. For of matter as an essence, 
we are wholly ignorant. Itis only its qualities that are made 
known to us in perception. Of itself, apart from those qual- 
ities, we are unable to form even an intelligible idea. It is 
not, therefore, from a perception of the relations of matter to 
space, or even an intelligent comprehension of their necessi- 
ty, that our belief comes. As in the preceding case, it is im- 
posed upon us by our limited powers of thought. We are 
unable to think of matter except as occupying space, and we 
infer hence, whether justly or not, that space is a necessary 
condition of its existence. In a similar way and for similar 
reasons, we come to regard time as a universal and necessary 
condition of being. The derivation of the causal judgment 
or belief, although from the same source, is less immediate. 
It is as follows: The human mind is wholly incapable of 
conceiving something as proceeding from nothing. £ nthilo 
nthil fit. W henever, therefore, a new appearance presents 
itself, we are constrained to think of the thing thus appear- 
ing, as having previously existed under another form. Its 
elements may have been differently united, or they may not 
have been united at all, but have formed parts of other and 
widely separated bodies ; still, however, they must some- 
where and in some form have existed, in the complete integ- 
rity of their substance and in the full possession of their pow- 
ers. - The powers may not have been in the active or devel- 
oped state, but they must have been inherent in the elements 
and awaiting for such development only the proper condi- 
tions. Now, it is this previously existing thing, either in 
itself as a whole, or in the elements comprising it, together 
with the agent that has brought it into its new relations— 
which agent must also have previously existed, dependent 
likewise upon certain conditions for the manifestation of its 
powers—that constitutes the true complex cause of the phe- 
nomenon; and it is upon the necessity of this that the causal 
judgment pronounces. ‘The belief in such necessity, there- 
fore, arises not from its direct apprehension by the reason, 
but from the inability of the mind to conceive of the spon- 
taneous independent rise of the phenomenon. 

In making the above deduction, our author introduces the 
element of time. In fact, he regards the belief in question as 
merely a corollary from the mental category of “existence rel- 
ative in time.” But, we confess that we are unable to see 
how it follows from that law or form of thought. We are 
unable to see how on his own theory, the element of time has 
any part in the genesis of the belief, this being determined 
solely by the mind’s inability to conceive something proceed- 
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ing from nothing. Indeed, to make his alphabet of human 
thought comple te, we tainshe that another category should be 
added. The velatinen of cause and effect, although kindred 
to that of substance and quality, 1 is not identical with it; nor 
is it properly included in it; nor can the judgment, affirm’ ng 
the necessity of this rel. ition, be fairly inferred, as we think, 
from any of the forms given. But as we are not quite cer- 
tain that we rightly understand our author’s derivation of the 
causal belief, we will give it in his own words, and allow the 
reader to judge i in the matter for himself: 


“ Now the phenomenon of causality seems nothing more than a corollary 
of the law of the conditioned, i in its applic ation to a thing thought under the 
form or mental category of existence relative in time. We can not know, we 

can not think a thing, except under the attribute of existence ; we can not 
know or think a thing to exist, except as in time; and we can not know or 
think a thing to exist in time, and think it absolutely to commence. Now this 
at once imposes on us the judgment of causality. And thus: An object is 
given us, either by our presentative, or by our representative, faculty. As 
given, we can not but think it existent, and existent in time. But to say, 
that we can not but think it to exist, is to say, that we are unable to think it 
non-existenat—to think it away—to annihilate it in thought. And this we 
can not do. We may turn away fromit; we may engross our attention with 
other objects ; we may, conse quently, exclude it from our thought. That we 
need not think a thing is certain ; but thinking it, it is equally certain that we 
can not think it not to exist. So much will be at onceadmitted of the present ; 
but it may probably be denied of the past and future. Yet if we make the 
experiment, we shall find the mental annihilation of an object, equally im- 
possible under time past, and present and future. To obviate, however, mis- 
apprehension, a very simple observation may be proper. In saying that it is 
impossible to annihilate an object in thought, in other words, to conceive as 
non-existent, what had been conceived as ‘existent—it is of course not meant, 
that it is impossible to imagine the object wholly changed in form. We can 
represent to ourselves the elements of which it is composed, divided, dissipat- 
ed, modified in any way ; we can imagine anything of it, short of annihilation. 
Sut the complement, the quantum, of existence, thought as constituent of an 
object—that we can not re present to o1 urselves, either as increased, without 
abstraction from other entities, or as diminished, without annexation to them. 
In short, we are unable to construe it in thought, that there can be an atom 
absolutely added to, or absolutely taken away from, existence in general. 
Let us make the experiment. Let us form to ourselves a concept of the uni- 
verse. Now, we are unable to think, that the quantity of existence, of which 
the universe is the conceived sum, can either be amplified or diminished. 
We are able to conceive, indeed, the creation of the worl 1; this indeed, as 
easily as the creation of an atom. But what is our thought of creation ? It 
is not a thought of the mere springing r of nothing into something. On the 
contrary, creation is conceived, and is by us conceivable, only as the evolu- 
tion of existence from Pp ossibility into actuality, by the fiat of the deity. Let 
us place ourselves in imagination, at its very crisis. Now, can we construe 
it to thought, that the moment after the universe flashed into material reality, 
into manifested being, that there was a larger complement of existence in the 
universe and its author together, than, the moment betore, there subsisted in 
the deity alone ?. This we are unable to imagine. And what is true of our 
concept of creation. holds of our concept of annihilation. We can think no 
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real annihilation—no absolute sinking of something into nothing. But, as 
creation is cogitable by us, only as a putting forth of divine power, so is an- 
nihilation by us only cone eivable, as a withdrawal of that same power. All 
that is now actually existent in the universe, this we think and must think. as 
having, prior to creation, virtually existed in the creator ; and in imagining 
the universe to be annihilated, we can only conceive this, as the re tractation 
by the deity of an overt energy into latent power. In short, it is impossible 
for the human mind to think what it thinks existent, lapsi ing into non-exist- 
ence, either in time past or in time future.” [ Discussions, pp. 581-3.] 


‘‘ An object is presented to our observation which has phenomenally begun 
tobe. But we can not construe it to thought, that the object, that is, this deter- 
minate complement of existence, had really no being at any past moment; be- 

cause, in that case, once thinking it as existent, we should again think it as 
non-existent which, is. for us impossible. What ‘then can we—must we do ? 
That the phenomenon presented to us, did, as a phenomenon, begin to be— 
this we know by experience ; but that the elements of its existence only 
began, when the phenomenon which they constitute, came into manifested 
being—this we are wholly unable to think. In these circumstances, how do 
we proceed? There is for us only one e possible way. We are compelled to 
believe, that the object, (that is ‘the certain quale and quantum of being,) 
whose phenomenal rise into existence we have witnessed, did really exist 
prior to this rise, under other forms. But to say, thata thing previously 
existed under differ ent forms, is only to say, in other words, that a thing had 


’ 


causes.” [Jd., pp. 583, 584. ] 


This mode of accounting for the principle of causality, is 
thought to have important advantages over the only other 
theory which saves the phenomenon: 


“Tn the first place, to explain the phenomenon of the casual judgment, it 
postulates no new, no extraordinary, no express principle. It does not even 
proceed on the assumption of a positive power; for while it shows, that the 
phenomenon in question is only one of a class, it assigns, as their common 
cause, only a negative impotence. In this respect it stands advantageously 
contrasted with the only other theory which saves the phenomenon, but which 
saves it, only on the hypothesis of a special principle, expressly devised to 
account for this phenomenon alone. But nature never works by more, 
and more complex, instruments than are necessary—pndéiv repirrds: and to 
excogitate a particular force, to perform what can be better explained 
on the ground of a gencral imbecility, is contrary to every rule of philosophiz- 
ing. 

“ But, in the second place, if there be postulated an express and positive 
affirmation of intelligence, to account for the mental deliverance—that ex- 
istence can not absolutely commence; we must equally postulate a counter 
aflirmation of intelligence, positive and express, to explain the counter men- 
tal deliverance—that existence can not infinitely not commence. The one 
necessity of mind is equally strong as the other; and, if the one bea positive 
datum, an express testimony of intelligene e, SO likewise must be the other. 
But they are contradictories; and, as contradictories, they can not both be 
true. On this theory, therefore, the root of our nature is alie. By the 
doctrine, on the contrary, which I propose, these contradictory phenomena 
are carried up into the common principle of a limitation of our faculties. In- 
telligence is shown to be feeble, but not false ; our nature is, thus, not a lie, 
nor the author of our nature a deceiver.” [Jd., pp. 584, 585. ] 
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Such is Sir William Hamilton’s account of those universal 
beliefs which make their appearance in the human intelligence 
and are commonly regarded as a partof it. Although neces- 

sarily determined ‘by the laws of the mental economy, * the “y are 
not primary, they are not direct affirmations of the reason, 
nor do they afford assurance of any corresponding outward 
realities. ‘They arise from our limited powers of thought. 
They have no other or better foundation than our inability 
to conceive their opposites. In a word, they are mere corol- 
laries from the several forms or categories under the condi- 
tion of relativity, which condition is a law of thought only 
and not a law of things. 

Now, without stopping to inquire whether the derivative 
character of these fundamental beliefs be in accordance with 
the testimony of consciousness, or whether the premises from 
which they are deduced, admitting the legitimacy of the de- 
ductions, be, as is assumed, of a purely: subjective import, 
we object to the doctrine conside red as a mere theory—in 
which light it at best must be regi wded—on the ground of 
its skeptical tendencies; nay, of its absolutely skeptic: 1 char- 
acter. It indeed lavs the ax at the root of the tree of hu- 
man intelligence. It razes to the foundation the entire su- 
perstructure of knowledge built upon our constitutional be- 
liefs, by denying altogether their objective validity. Of all 
our mental possessions, it leaves us as certain, nothing save 
what lies within the narrow sphere of the senses, or the still 
narrower circle of our logical perceptions. ‘The ever chang- 
ing phenomena of outward nature may, or may not be sup- 
porte -d and maintained by that which is more substantial and 
more permanent behind them. This mighty universe with 
its innumerable worlds and systems of worlds, may be the 
work of an intelligent Creator, who designed it for sublime 
and worthy ends, or it may have come into existence un- 
caused—the product of no intelligence—the fruit of no de- 
sign—to accomplish no end. The vast and illimitable space 
which we suppose to be occupied by the universe, may be 
in allrespects what the mind conceives it, or it may have no 
existence out of the human imagination ; for space as known 
to us is a condition of thought only and not of things. Our 
hold upon time is no surer. This too is a condition of 
thought only and may consequently be a mere mental fiction. 
The most valued and best assured treasures , whether of the 
intellect or the heart, at the touch of thie theory take to 
themselves wings and fly away. Space, substance, God and 
the human soul, vanish into airy nothings. 

But, why press a doctrine fraught with consequences so 
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disastrous? 'To prevent, our author would reply, conse- 
quences still more disastrous. The intelligence is allowed 
to affirm nothing, to save it from contradictory affirmations. 
It is admitted to be weak and impotent, to save it from be- 
ing false. ‘The field of positive and certain knowledge is 
narrowed down, in order that there may be anything that can 
be regarded as positive or certain. In vindication of this 
course he appeals to Kant’s four antinomies of pure reason. 
These consist each of two contradictory propositions, neither 
of which the mind is able to conceive, but one of which, un- 
der the law of excluded middle, must be true. The first 
two relate to space and time in reality, although they are 
enunciated of things, to which they do ‘not in strictness ap- 
ply. The remaining two appertain to our conceptions of 
moral and physical causation. The first is in substance 
this. ‘The mind is incapable of conceiving space and time 
either as infinitely extended or as finitely bounde -d, and yet 
one or the other they both must be. The second relates to 
the same subjects considered in their opposite poles. It is 
this. We are unable on the one hand to conceive the infi- 
nite divisibility of space and time, or on the other hand, to 
conceive a minimum of either, which shall be incapable of 
further division. ‘The opposite doctrines of fatalism and 
free-will, neither of which is conceivable, but one of which 
must be true, give the third antinomy. ‘The fourth is fur- 
nished by the different forms of being. We can not conceive 
them either as having always existed or as having begun to 
exist. Or, restricting ourselves to the phenomena connected 
with them, we can not conceive these either as uncaused or 
as dependent for their production upon an infinite series of 
causes. 

Now, if with Kant we regard asa sufficient proof of a 
proposition, the inability of the mind to conceive its oppo- 
site, each of the suppositions contained in the above anti- 
nomies will be in turn demonstrated to be both true and 
false. But such a demonstration proves nothing. It only 
shows the untrustworthy character of the rational faculty. 
This is the conclusion which Kant draws from it. Hence 
he denies the possibility of knowledge beyond the sphere of 
the subjective and restricts metaphysics as a science to the 
mere laws of thought. ‘To escape a skepticism so univer- 
sal and sweeping, Sir William takes exactly the opposite 
ground. He assumes that the inability of the mind to con- 
ceive a proposition is no evidence that the proposition is not 
true, and consequently no proof of the contradictory propo- 
sition. In these same antinomies, therefore, neither of the 
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contained suppositions is demonstrated to be either true or 
false. ‘Che reason aflirms nothing in respect to them. Its 
veracity is consequently not compromised; and although 
our constitutional beliefs, determine .d as they ae assumed ‘to 
be, by the mere limitations of the power of thought, are de- 
nied, equally as in Kant’s doctrine, all objective validity, the 
intelligence itself is saved and its affirmations in our physi- 
cal and logical perceptions remain a 
3ut are these famous antinomies of such a character as 
to impose the necessity of either of the above courses? Do 
they in truth justify either? Are the two contradic tory prop- 
ositions included in each, so in equipoise that the judg- 
ment can not discriminate between them—that it must be 
considered either as atlirming the truth of both or affirming 
the truth of neither? W ith all due deference to authority, 
we think not. Appealing to consciousness, we do not find 
its testimony so given. On the contrary, we there recognize, 
or think we recognize, a distinct and emphatic declaration 
by the intelligence, that one of the propositions is possible 
and true, and that the other is impossible and consequently 
false. We believe that the intelligence, for example, affirms 
both space and time to be infinite—that it denies as impos- 
sible the limitation of either. It is true that the mind is un- 
able to conceive them either as unlimited or as finitely 
bounded. But its inability as apprehended by itself, pro- 
ceeds in the two cases from different causes. In the first, it 
arises from its own finite powers of comprehension, and i in 
the second from a recognized impossibility involved in the 
ee So also we believe it to be a positive decltara- 
ion of the intelligence, that both space and time are infi- 
tely divisible, or in other words, that there is no limit to 
thei ‘ir divisil vility. The idea of a minimum of either which 
shall no longer be susceptible of division, is wholly incom- 
patible with our conception of their nature. In like man- 
ner, if free-will and fatalism be regarded as synonymous 
with will determined independe ntly of motive and will de- 
termined by motive—the only sense in which they are prop- 
erly contradictories—we think it can not be doubted which 
is the true doctrine. And finally we believe it to be a direct 
affirmation of the intelligence that every change must have a 
cause—that the different forms of existence around us, must 
either be themselves eternal or have sprung fromthat which 
is eternal. An uneaused event, an absolute commence- 
ment of existence, is on the other hand, declared to be not 
merely inconceivable, but impossible. In no one of these 
cases, do we find the reason even wavering—much less in 
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conflict with itself. On the contrary, its deliverances are 
emphatic, consistent and clear. One of the propositions, 
no matter whether conceivable or not, it pronounces possible 
and true; the other it pronounces impossible and false. 

No just g ground, therefore, is afforded by these antinomies, 
cither for Kant’s bold and open rejection of the reason as of 
no objective significance and authority, or for Sir William’s 
more timid though scarcely less dangerous denial to our 
constitutional beliefs, an immediate source in the rational 
faculty. Although reaching far beyond the bounds of ex- 
perience, and demanding the admission of many things 
which the mind is w holly unable to comprehend, neither the 
reason nor the beliefs springing, as we think, directly from 
it, are open to the charge of-inconsistent, not to say, contra- 
dictory affirmations. As there is no external evidence to 
bear against their testimony—the province which they oc- 
cupy not being cognized by the other faculties—so there is 
nothing conflicting in the testimony itself to impair our con- 
fidence in it. 

There is one other advantage besides that of saving the 
intelligence, that our author claims as belonging peculiarly 
to his. ‘doctrine. It is in its application to the third anti- 
nomy of Kant and the solution it is thus supposed to offer 
of one of the most difficult problems connected with man’s 
moral nature. We will give the passage in which the 
claim is asserted. 


“Tn the third place, this simpler and easier doctrine, avoids a most serious 
inconvenience which attaches to the more difficult and complex. It is this. 
To suppose a positive and spec ‘al principle of causality, is to suppose that 
there is expressly revealed to us, through intelligence, an aflirmation of the 
fact, that there exists no free caus sation ; that is, that there is no cause which 
is not itself merely an effect, existence being only a series of determined 
antecedents and determined consequents. But this is an assertion of Fatal- 
ism. Such, however, many of the partisans of that doctrine will not admit. 
An affirmation of absolute necessity is, they are aware, virtually the nega- 
tion of a moral universe, consequently of the moral governor of a moral 
universe. But this is Atheism. Fatalism and Atheism are, indeed, con- 
vertible terms. The only valid arguments for the existence of a God, 
and for the immortality of the human soul, rest on the ground of man’s 
moral nature ; consequently, if that moral nature be annihilated, which in 
any scheme of thorough- zoing necessity it is, every conclusion, established on 
such a nature, is annihilated likewise. Aware of this, some of those who 
make the judgment of causality a positive dictate of intelligence e, find them- 
selves compelled, in order to escape from the consequences of their doctrine, 
to deny that this dictate, though universal in its deliverance, should be al- 
lowed to hold universally true ; “and accordingly, they would exempt from it 
the facts of volition. Will, they hold to be a free cause, a cause which is not 
an effect ; in other words, ‘they attribute to it the power of obsolute origina- 
tion. But here their own principle of causality is too strong for them. They 
say, that it is unconditionally promulgated, as an express and positive law of 
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intelligence, that every origination is an apparent only, not a real commence- 
ment. Now to exempt certain phenomena from this universal law, on the 
ground of our moral consciousness, can not validly be done. For, in the 
first place, this would be an admission, that the mind isa complement of 
contradictory revelations. If mendacity be admitted of some of our mental 
dictates, we can not vindicate veracity toany. If one be delusive, so may 
all. “ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus.” Absolute ske »pticism is here the 
legitimate conclusion. But, in the second place, waiving this conclusion, 
what right have we, on this doctrine, to subordinate the positive aflirmation 
or causality to our consciousness of moral liberty—what right have we, for 
the interest of the latter, to derogate fromthe former? We have none. If 
both be equally positive, we are not entitled to sacrifice the alternative, 
which our wishes prompt us to abandon. 

“ But the doctrine which [ propose is not obnoxious to these objections. It 
does not maintain, that the judgment of causality is dependent on a power 
of the mind, imposing, as necessary in thought, what is necessary in the uni- 
verse of existence. On the contrary, it resolves this judgment into a mere 
mental impotence—an impotence to conceive either of two contradictories. 
And as the one or the other of contradictories must be true, while both can 
not, it proves, that there is no ground for inferring a certain fact to be impos- 
sible, merely from our inability to conceive it possible. At the same time, if 
the causal judgment be not an express aflirmation of mind, but only an in- 
capacity of thinking the opposite, it follows, that such a negative judgment 
can not counterbalance the express aflirmative, the unconditional testimony, 
of consciousness—that we are, though we know not how, the true and re- 
sponsible authors of our actions, nor merely the worthless links in an ada- 
mantine series of effects and causes. It appears to me, that it is only on such 
a doctrine, that we can philosophically vindicate the liberty of the human 
will—that we can rationally assert to man—* fatis avolsa voluntas.” How 
the will can possibly be free, must remain to us, under the present limitation 
of our faculties, wholly incomprehensible. We are unable to conceive an 
absolute commencement; we can not, therefore, conceive a free volition. 
A determination by motives can not, to our understanding, escape from ne- 

cessitation. Nay, were we even to admit as true, what we can not think as 
possible, still the doctrine of a motiveless volition would be only casualism ; 
and the free acts of an indifferent, are, morally and rationally, as worthless 
as the pre-ordered passions ofa determined will. /ow, therefore, I repeat, 
moral fiber ert ty is possible in man or God, we are utterly unable speculatively 
to understand. But practically, the fact, that we are free, is given to us in 
the caiiaiiiaane ss of an uncompromising law of duty, in the consciousness of 
tur moral ry ‘countability ; and this fact of liberty can not be redargued on 
ohe ground that it is incomprehensible, for the philosophy of the conditioned 
tproves, against the necessitarian, that things there are, which may, nay must 
be true, of which the understanding is wholly unable to construe to itself 
the possibility.” [ Discussions, pp. 585, 586, 587.] : 


We have only one criticism to offer upon this application 
of Sir William’s doctrine. It takes for granted that the 
principle of causality, considered as an affirmation of the 
intelligence, is incompatible with free causation. Upon this 
depend its whole force and pertinency. Now, we believe 
this assumption to be not only unnec essary, but at variance 
with the fact as delivered by consciousness. The intelli- 
gence requires simply this, that for every change there be a 
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cause adequate to its production. Of the character of the 
cause, beyond its simple adequacy, it affirms nothing. It 
may be a free cause—that is, a cause acting through will— 
acting voluntarily, or it may be a cause acting necessarily — 
without will—without the phenomena of volition. The one 
answers, as we conceive, all the requirements of the principle 
of causality as well asthe other. A cause necessarily implies 
substance—is substance. ‘This may be either quiescent or 
in action. When it passes from the former state to the lat- 
ter, there is actual causation. ‘The power, the capacity for 
action is ever present in the cause. Its absence, or diminu- 
tion, or increase or modification in any manner, would imply 
a change of that in which it resides and to which it essen- 
tially belongs. It is, however, brought into exercise—that is, 
actual causation is determined, as we learn from experience, 
only by relation. The material elements in an insulated 
state give no indications of power. But when they are 
brought into relation with one another, their inherent ener- 
gies become manifest. Mind is called. into action or spir- 
tan! causation is determined by relation to ends. If these 
ends are purely intellectual, the action determined by them 
is so. If the ends are moral, then the action also partakes 
of their character. Wespeak, of course, of voluntary, de- 
liberate action. That which arises from habit or is deter- 
mined by mere organic impulse without any end being con- 
ceived, approaches more nearly the type of material than 
true spiritual causation. But what we wish especially to be 
observed is, that there is no more self-movement—no more 
commencement of action, no more putting forth of power, 
independently of relation, by mind than by matter, Both, 
when the required conditions are fulfilled, and not before, 
pass from the quiescent to the active state. In the one case, 
the transition is made voluntarily, and is attended by con- 
sciousness, While in the other it is supposed to take place 
without either volition or consciousness, although in reality 
we know nothing of the matter. The causal judgment, 
therefore, is as perfe ctly in harmony with all that we know 
of spiritual, as it is with material action. Both proceed 
alike from within and both are alike outwardly determined. 
Indeed, many, overlooking its necessary character, suppose 
the very idea of causation to be derived from what we are 
conscious of in volition—a sufficient proof that there is no 
actual discrepancy between them. The difficulty in con- 
ceiving a moral and accountable agent is not created by the 
principle of causality, nor would it be at all alleviated b 
the removal of the causal belief as proposed by Sir William, 
5) 
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from its place in the intelligence. The real difficulty con- 
sists in conceiving how on the one hand an intelligent bei ing 
ean be morally respons sible for actions, determined by mo- 
tives growing out of his own nature and the circumstances 
in which he is placed, of neither of which he is the author— 
or how, on the other hand, actions not determined by mo- 
tives thus originating can have any moral character ; ope as 
this difficulty is not occasioned by the causal judgment, 
our author’s attempted solution does not reach it. 

On the whole, we think Sir William has signally failed to 
justify his removal of our constitutional beliefs from their 
place in the intelligence. By tracing them back to limi- 
tations of the power of thought—by deriving them not from 
any positive endowment of the mind, but from its feeble Ness 
and impotence, he undermines the foundations of all phi- 
losophy, while at the same time he does not alleviate any 
of the real difficulties attending it. In the application of 
his doctrine to the phenomena of man’s moral nature, he is 
moreover betrayed into inconsistencies, such as we are sur- 
prised that one so keen-sighted in detecting the slightest dis- 
crepancy of statement or supposition in othe rs, should for a 
moment have tolerated in himself. While he holds free-will 
and fatalism—meaning by the latter, the necessary deter- 
mination of actions by motives—to be contradictories, so as 
to forbid the truth of both, he nevertheless, allows free-will 
and foreordination—which to the being whose actions are 
predestined is fate in the strongest sense of the word—to be 
verfectly consistent with one another, and receives them both 
as revealed doctrines. Ona review of the entire argument, 
therefore, in relation to first principles, we confess ourselves 
to be of the school of Stewart and Reid, rather than of 
Hamilton and Kant. But we must pass to a brief notice of 
the last topic of which we propose to speak. 

During a period of more than two thousand years, from 
the time of Xenophanes, the founder of the school of Elea 
to that of Leibnitz, the essential, the absolute, and the infi- 
nite were regarded as the only subjects worthy of the inves- 
tigation of a high philos ophy; and although Kant a century 
later demonstrated, or is generally supposed to have demon- 
strated, the impossibility of knowledge beyond the domain 
of the finite, the relative and the phenomenal, still, since his 
time many attempts have been made to establish the uncon- 
ditioned as a legitimate subject of philosophical inquiry. 
Among these, the most successful, or rather the most wor- 
thy of notice from the celebrity which they have attained, 
are those of Schelling and Cousin. The former, admitting 
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with Kant that nothing is revealed in consciousness beyond 
the subjective, and consequently the impossibility of arriv- 
ing through this faculty ata knowledge of the absolute or 
infinite, maintains the existence of a power above conscious- 
ness, by which the mind losing its individuality and becom- 
ing ide ‘ntified with the absolute and the infinite, directly cog- 
nizes them. In this higher mood—this impersonal st 1te— 
in this identification with and vision of the absolute, all 
knowledge derived through consciousness is lost and even 
the faculty itself is annihilated. The infinite alone oc- 
cupies and fills the mind. ‘This high intellectual intuition 
is incapable of being described. In order to be understood 
it must be e xperienced. ‘'o those who are unable to rise 
above the state of reflection, it must forever appear wholly 
mysterious and incomprehensible. Such is Schelling’s doc- 
trine of the absolute or unconditioned. Its purely imag- 
inary and delusive character is sufficiently shown in the fol- 
lowing spirited passage from our author. 


“ Out of Laputa or the Empire it would be idle to enter into an articulate. 
refutation of a theory, which founds philosophy on the annihilation of con- 
sciousness, and on the identification of the unconscious philosopher with God. 
The intuition of the absolute is manifestly the work of an arbitrary abstrac- 
tion, and of a self-delusive imagination. To reach the point of indifference— 
by abstraction we annihilate the object, and by abstraction we annihilate the 
subject, of consciousness. But what remains? Nothing. ‘ Nil conscimus 
nobis. We then hypostatize the zero; we baptize it with the name of Ab- 
solute ; and conceit ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence, when 
we only speculate absolute privation. This truth has been indeed virtually 
confessed by the two most distinguished followers of Schelling. Hegel at 
last abandons the intuition, and regards ‘ pure or undetermined existence” 
as convertible with ‘ pure nothing; “while Oken, if he gr to the intui- 
tion, intrepidly identifies the Deity or Absolute, with zero. God, he makes 
the Nothing ; the Nothing, he makes God; 


‘And Naught, 
Is evrything, and evrything is Naught.’ 


Nor does the negative chimera prove less fruitful than the positive; for 
Schelling has found it'as difficult to evolve the one into the many, as his dis- 
ciples to deduce the universe and its contents frony the first self-aflirmation 
of the ‘ primordial Nothing.’ 


‘Miri homines! Nihil esse aliquid statuantve negentve ; 
Quodqne negant statuunt, quod statuuntque negant.’ 


“To Schelling, indeed, it has been impossible, without gratuitous and even 
contradictory assumptions, to explain the deduction of the finite from the in- 
finite. By no salto mortale has he been able to clear the magic circle in 
which he had inclosed himself. Unable to connect the unc onditioned and 
the conditioned by any natural correllation, he has variously attempted to 
account for the phe nomenon of the universe, either by imposing a ne-essity 
of self-manifestation on the absolute, 7. e., by conditioning the unconditioned ; 
or by postulating a fall of the finite from the infinite, i. ¢., by begging the very 
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fact for which his hypothesis professed its exclusive ability to explain. The 

veil of Isis is thus still unwithdrawn ; and the question proposed by Orpheus 

at the dawn of speculation, will probably remain unanswered at its setting : 
‘How can I think each, separate, and all, one ?’ 

“ In like manner, annihilating consciousness in order to reconstruct it, 
Schelling has never yet been able to connect the faculties conversant about 
the conditioned, with the faculty of absolute knowledge. One simple objec- 
tion strikes us as decisive, although we do not remember to have seen it al- 
leved. ‘We awaken, says Schelling, ‘from the Intellectual Intuition as 
from a state of death; we awaken by Reflection, that is, through a compul- 
sory return to ourselves.’ We can not, at the same moment, be in the intel- 
lectual intuition and in common consciousness; we must therefore be able to 
connect them by an act of memory—of recollection. But how can there be 
a remembrance of the absolute and its intuition? As out of time, and space, 
and relation, and difference, it is admitted that the absolute can not be con- 
strued to the understanding ? But as remembrance is only possible under 
the conditions of the understanding, it is consequently impossible to remem- 
ber anything anterior to the moment when we awaken into consciousness ; 
and the clairvoyance of the absolute, even granting its reality, is thus, after 
the crisis, as if it had never been. We defy all solution of this objection.” 

[ Discussions, pp. 28-30.] 


Cousin, like Schelling, maintains that the unconditioned 
is immediately known. Like him, he also maintains, that 
intelligence as competent to the unconditioned is impersonal, 
infinite, divine. But he differs from Schelling in the manner 
in which he supposes it to be apprehended. With Kant, 
he admits the impossibility of knowledge out of the sphere 
of consciousness. But in opposition to both Kant and 
Schelling, he contends that the unconditioned is directly 
given in consciousness. He discovers it in the data of the 
spontaneous, the unreflective reason before it is modified 
and made personal through the action of the will. It is, in 
fact, one of the three elements which appear in and make 
up the intelligence. ‘These are, first: cause, substance, the 
absolute, the infinite, which he regards as fundamentally the 
same and as characterized in their highest and most gener- 
alized form by perfect unity. Second: effect, quality, the 
relative and the finite, which are essentially one and same, 
although manifesting themselves by difference and plurality. 
Third : the relation subsisting between these two elements, 
the first necessarily passing into and manifesting itself 
through the second. ‘These three ideas, therefore, the first 
two of which he designates indifierently, as the infinite and 
the finite, cause and effect, substance and quality, unity and 
plurality, identity and diflerence, are all necessarily involved 
in every act of intelligence. ‘The same cognition which 
gives the finite, gives with it the infinite—together with 
the relation subsisting between them. ‘lhe same cognition 
which gives the quality, gives also the substance, and gives 
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them as correlatives. And so of the rest. The essential, 
the absolute and the infinite, therefore, instead of lying be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties, are found in every 
act of spontaneous, unreflective consciousness. Such is 
Cousin’s doctrine of the unconditioned. 

In refutation of this doctrine, Sir William contends that 
it makes the absolute, as absolute cause, in reality a relative ; 
that it confounds the absolute and the infinite, which, instead 
of being identical, are in fact the two opposite poles of the 
conditioned ; that it raises what is a mere negation of 
thought into an affirmation of existence, and, finally, that it 
involves the capital error of mistaking a subjective correla- 
tion of ideas, for an objective correlation of things. We 
give as much of the argument as our limits will allow. 


“ The absolute is defined by our author, ‘an absolute cawse—a cause which 
can not but pass into act. Now, itis sufficiently manifest that a thing existing 
absolutely, (2. e., not under relation,) and a thing existing absolutely as a cause, 
are contradictory. The former is the absolute negation of all relation, the 
latter is the absolute affirmation of a particular relation. A cause is a rela- 
tive, and what exists absolutely as a cause, exists absolutely under relation. 
Schelling has justly observed, that ‘he would deviate wide as the poles from 
the idea of the absolute, who would think of defining its nature by the notion 
of activity.’ But he who would define the absolute by the notion of a cause, 
would deviate still more widely from its nature; inasmuch as the notion of a 
cause involves not only the notion of a determination to activity, but of a de- 
termination toa particular, nay a dependent, kind of activity—an activity 
not immanent, but transeunt. What exists merely as a cause, exists merely 
for the sake of something else—is not final in itself, but simply a meafi to- 
ward an end; and in the accomplishment of that end, it consummates its own 
perfection. Abstractly considered, the effect is therefore superior to the 
cause. A cause,as cause, may indeed be better than one or two, or any giv- 
en number of its effects. But the cotal complement of the effects of what ex- 
ists onlyas a cause, is better than that which, ex hypothesi, exists merely for 
the sake of their production. Further, not only is an absolute cause depend- 
ent on the effect for its perfection—it is dependent on it even for its reality. 
For to what extent a thing exists necessarily as a cause, to that extent it is 
not all-sufficient to itself; since to that extent it is dependent on the effect, 
as on the condition through which alone it realizes its existence ; and what 
exists absolutely as a cause, exists therefore in absolute dependence on the 
effect for the reality of its existence. An absolute cayise, in truth, only exists 
in its effects: it never is, it always becomes: for it Is an existence in poten- 
tia, and not an existence in actu, except through and in its effects. The ab- 
solute is thus, at best, a being merely inchoative and imperfect. 

“The definition of the absolute by absolute cause is, therefore, tantamount 
to a negation of itself; for it defines by relation and conditions, that which is 
conceived only as exclusive of both. ‘The same is true of the definition of the 
absolute by substance. But of this we do not now speak.” 

[ Discussions, pp. 40, 41.] 


‘In the second place, our author maintains that the idea of the infinite, or 
absolute, and the idea of the finite, or relative, are equally real, because the 
notion of the one necessarily suggests the notion of the other. 
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“ Correlatives certainly suggest each other, but correlatives may, or may 
not, be equi vl real and positive. In thought, contradictories necessarily 
imply each other, for the knowledge of contradictories is one. But the reali- 
ity of one cor ie udictory, so far from guaranteeing the reality of the other, is 
nothing else than its negation. T hus e very positive notion (the conce pt of a 
thing by what it is) suggests a negative notion (the conce pt of a thing by 
what it is not ;) and the highest positive notion, the notion of the conceivable, 
is not without its corresponding negative in the notion of the inconceivable. 
But though these mutually suggest each other, the positive alone is real; the 
negative is only an abstraction of the other, and in the highest generality, 
even an abstraction of thought itself. It therefore behoved M. Cousin, in- 
stead of assuming the objective correality of his two elements on the fact of 
their subjective correlation, to have suspected, on this very ground, that the 
reality of the one was inconsistent with the reality of the other. In truth, 
upon examination, it will be found that his two primitive ideas are nothing 
more than contradictory relatives. These, consequently, of their very nature, 
imply each other in thought ; but they imply each other only as aflirmation 
and negation of the same. 

“ We have already shown, that though the Conditioned (conditionally lim- 
ited) be one, what is opposed to it as the Unconditioned, is plural: that the 
unconditional negation of limitation gives one unconditioned, the Infinite ; as 
the unconditional aflirmation of limitation affords another, the Absolute.” 

[ Discussions, pp. 34, 35.] 


‘*« Now, as we observed, M. Cousin, and those who confounded the abso- 
lute and infinite, and regard the Unconditioned as a positive and indivisible 
notion, must show that this notion coincides either, 1°, with the notion of the 
Absolute, to the exclusion of the infinite; or 2%, with the notion of the Infin- 
ite, to the exclusion of the absolute ; or 3°, that it includes both as true, car- 
rying them up to indifference ; or 4°, that it excludes both as false. ‘The 
last two alternatives are impossible, as either would be subversive of the high- 
est principle of intelligence, which asserts, that of two contradictories, both 
can not, but one must, be true. It only, therefore, remains to identify the 
unity of the Unconditioned with the Infinite, or with the Absolute—with eith- 
er, to the exclusion of the other. But while every one must be intimately 
conscious of the impossibility of this, the very fact that our author and other 
philosophers a priori have constantly found it necessary to confound these 
contradictions, sufficiently proves that neither term has a right to represent 
the unity of the unconditioned, to the prejudice of the other. 

“The Unconditioned is, therefore, not a positive concept ; nor has it even 
a real or intrinsie unity ; for it only combines the Absolute and the Infinite, 
in themselves contradictory of each other, into a unity relative to us by the 
negative bond of their inconceivability. It is on this mistake of the relative 
for the irrespective, of the negative for the positive, that M. Cousin’s theory 
is founded: And it is not difficult to understand how the mistake originated. 

‘‘ This reduction of M. Cousin’s two ideas of the Infinite and Finite to one 
positive conception and its negative, implicitly annihilates also the third idea, 
devised by him as a connection between his two substantive ideas ; and which 
he marvelously identifies with the relation of cause and effect.” 

[ Discussions, pp. 36, 37.] 


It is hardly possible to conceive of a more utter demoli- 
tion than Sir William has effected of both Schelling and 
Cousin’s doctrine of the unconditioned. Of either of the 
fabrics which they had reared, not one stone is left upon 
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another. ‘Cheir unconditioned is shown to be the mere ne- 
gation of all that is conceivable in the conditioned. It is 
formed by the abstraction from existences of everything by 
which the mind cognizes them. In Berkeleyean phrase, it 
is the ghost of departed entity. Their essential, or absolute, 
or infinite, after every endeavor to establish it as a positive 

in knowledge, “like the water in the sieves of the Danaides, 
runs through as a negative into the abyss of nothing.” 

Indeed, we think the genius of Sir William finds its most 
appropriate sphere in pulling down false systems. For this 
part of the work of a reformer in philosophy, it is impossible 
to imagine one more admirably qualified. Wherever error 
lurks, under whatever specious forms it may disguise itself, 
or however deep it may have struck its roots, his keen eye is 
sure to detect it, and laying hold with a giant hand, he drags 
it forth and exposes it to the sight of all. For the work of 
building up systems, for seizing upon the true and placing it 
before the eyes of all, we do “not think he is so well fitted. 
A secret distrust of his qualifications for this kind of labor, 
may possibly have operated in preventing any attempt to 
embody the philosophical opinions scattered through his an- 
notations to Reid and his critical papers, in one connected 
whole. His doctrine of immediate perception, and his en- 
deavor to resolve the constitutive principles of the human in- 
telligence into mere limitations of the power of thought, we 
have already said, we regard as failures. In the first, he 
claims too much for perception, and in maintaining that 
claim, makes assumptions which are contradicted by the de- 
monstrated facts of physiological science. In the second, he 
errs in the opposite direction. He allows too little weight to 
our constitutional beliefs. In fact, he virtually annihilates 
their authority by tracing them, not to any positive endow- 
ment of the mind, but to a mere negative feebleness or im- 
potence. ‘This we regard as by far the more dangerous error, 
as it unsettles at its foundation, the entire fabric of human 
hopes and interests. ’ 

But although we are not prepared to concede to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton any important addition to metaphysical sci- 
ence, let it not be supposed that we value lightly the services 
which he has renderedit. To have raised an effectual barrier 
against the tide of German transcendentalism, with which 
both Great Britain and the United States a few years since 
were in danger of being flooded, and at the same time to 
have turned the current of metaphysical speculation in both 
countries into new and more productive channels, is a work 
entitling its author to no mean praise. Nor is the value of 
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one’s labors in any department of science, to be measured 
simply by the amount of truth discovered. ‘To stir thought, 
to quicken mind into activity, to invest that science with an 
interest and fascination that shall engage multitudes in its 
pursuit, is a more important service, and a higher office of 
genius also, than merely adding to its material facts. Es- 
pecially is this true in relation to metaphysics. For although 
we can not agree with Lessing, in preferring the search after 
truth to truth itself, or with Sir William in thinking that “in 
the chase of truth as in others, the pursuit is all in all, and 
the success comparatively nothing,” it must be admitted that 
this science has hitherto accomplished, and probably will con- 
tinue to accomplish, its best results as a gymnastic to the 
mental faculties. It is the school in which the great think- 
ers of our race have in all ages been trained. By confer- 
ring upon the individual, power over his own mind, it gives 
him the mastery of that by which he masters everything. 
In the eloquent and forcible language of our author, “ By no 
other intellectual application is the soul thus reflected upon 
itself, and its faculties concentrated in such independent, vig- 
orous, unwonted and continued energy; by none, therefore, 
are its best capacities so variously and intensely evolved. 
‘Where there is most life there is the victory.’” 


Art. IV.—THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


The Works of Thomas De Quincey. 12 vols. 18mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1853. 





To a writer such as De Quincey, so wide in the range of 
his power, so multifarious in his topics, so versatile in his 
genius, so manifold in his scholarly acquisitions and accom- 
plishments, we can not do full justice within the limits 
assigned us All we propose, therefore, is to mark some 
of his peculiarities; and even this we can not do with the 
fullness which we should desire. 

The idea of De Quincey which the mind calls up first, and 
most vividly, is that of a dreamer—a great dreamer—a dream- 
er entirely singular, alone amidst all secular literature. This 
idea the mind can not pass, not only without notice, but not 
without fascinating communion. Like a spirit at the en- 
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trance of an enchanted region, it keeps the opening of that 
magnificent and ideal kingdom, which De Quincey has crea- 
ted for us in the world of mind: it arrests us at the portal ; 
Wwe converse with it in a strange delight, and it puts a spell 
upon us, which can not be shaken off, countercharm as wise- 
ly as we may. We must look at it, and speak with it, until 
our spirits learn to be tranquil. It is thus, that the earliest 
production of De Quincey affects us, and it is through that 
earliest production, we come in the beginning, to know him. 
This is first in the order of reading ; it is first also in the 
order of impression. And, though this is not according to 
the order of worth, such we t take it, will always be the order. 
In every generation, persons will enter into acquaintance with 
De Quincey through “ The Confessions.” Persons are likely 
to begin to know him, by that in which he began to write ; : 
and herein, for advantage to him, or for injury, a difference 
lies between him and some others of the great in literature. 
Others, as well as he, began with what was morbid and im- 
passioned. Indeed, in minds of beat and power, this is nat- 
ural. It is natural ‘that the embryo of a giant imagination, 
yet enveloped in sense and passion, should make manifest its 
existence, and its coming birth, in spasms and in qualms. 
A iichkinega of this kind groans in the “ Werther” of Goethe, 
in the “ Robbers” of Schiller, and in the “Queen Mab” of 
Shelley; but we seldom begin to read Goethe, Schiller or 
Shelley in these works, and “these are not the works which 
come potently to our thoughts, associated with the names of 
their authors. And so it would be also, with the name of 
De Quincey, if the “ Confessions,” were nothing more than 
morbid and impassioned; but besides the pathetic incidents of 
the story, and the wild singularity of such an experience, 
there were in them a wealth of learning, a maturity of 
art and a completeness of execution, which at once establish- 
ed them, as not alone a series of exciting revelations, but as 
a finished classic in the letters of the world. 

Dreaming, in itself, constitutes no distinction for De Quin- 
cey, or for any one. We all dream, and dream too, with our 
eyes open. The dullest of us dream as well as the brightest, 
and the most wretched as well as the most happy. Half of 
time is day, and half is night; but more than half our con- 
scious being is made up of dreams; and of these, the dreams 
of the day outnumber the dreams of the night. “ We are (all 
of us) such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little life is 
rounded with asleep.” Shakspeare, who thus wrote, paints 
the world as a stage, and out of the many parts which man 
plays on it, he has traced us one through its seven ages. He 
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might have shown us, had it so pleased him, that every age 
through all the seven, has its dreams, and that these dreams 
change with the transitions in the sleep of life by which they 
are surrounded, ‘They begin with consciousness, and they 
continue to the end; they change, indeed, but they do not 
cease. Even infancy, no doubt, has its own illusions ; and 
“the whining school-boy, creeping like a snail, unwillingly to 
school,” dreams much as he lingers by the way. ‘Then to 
the lover come the dreams of passion and of youth. The 
soldier dreams of cannons and of glory; the alderman, of 
civic honors and of city feasts. Age and second childhood, 
also, have their dreams ; and though age may be a miser, et 
only dream of money, the sec ond childbond brings back the 
freshness of the first, and falls into its final slee ep in a dream 
of flowers and green fields. 
Such is our state as soon as life becomes more than the 
simplest sensation. Imagination begins to work, and we 
begin to dream. While we have yet no past, our visions are 
but brief f; the sorrows and the gladness, the incidents, the 
objects, the desires, and the expectancies, out of which we 
shape ihe ‘m, are close about us. In early youth, the space is 
small which each vision fills; but more exciting is it, than 
when, in after days, it fills a larger space; for it is the first 
awakening of the soul to mystery and wonder in the midst 
of eternity and the universe. How sweet and lovely and 
generous are the dreams which then fill the fancy! Who 
that has had, ean forget them, or ever recall them without 
emotion? Whata be autiful earth this is, while the illusion 
of the fresh soul is yet spread over it! As far as the eye can 
see, our Eden smiles, and beyond the girdle of the mountains 
the sea, a boundless Eden is fancied, which is fairer still. 
Spirits are in the forest. “Sounds that syllable men’s names,” 
are heard among the branches; the low summer wind mnakes 
strange music in the glen, and in the loneliness by the stream, 
the re is solitude w hic h is full of inspirations. At such 
times, while the high dome of heaven is bright i in the glory of 
the noon, or pale in the starlight evening, youth will have 
dreams, which it is good to have had, even though subse- 
quent experience may be but contrast and disappointments ; 
dreams of love, and hope, and virtue—of bold purposes and 





brave deeds, of unselfish exertions, and of generous achieve- 
ment. But early dreams are alle n eloomy also. Youth is 
not all a season of joyfulness. Shadows of uncertainty rest 
upon its untried life; anxieties and terrors arise to it, with 
the unfolding of its opening faculties. Enthusiasm has its 
reaction of apathy, and wings which were plumed for an as- 
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piring flight, relax in the mere attempt, and instead of bath- 
ing in the lust ter of the skies, they drag -heavily upon the 
ground. If there is nothing more joyous than a smile upon 
the lip of youth, the light of r. ipture in its eye, the blush of 
al: sdnese on its cheek; so there is nothing more sad than the 
cloud of despondency on its brain, or the sting of grief with- 
in its heart. And many are its sources of unrest and pain. 
It has such in its curiosity, in its passions, in its best and 
highest qualities. It is bewildered with conjectures; it is ir- 
ritable with longings for truth which it can not obtain; it is 
troubled with the problems of existence. It questions the 
Infinite and Eternal by which it is surrounded, and can get 
no answer that satisfies it; it dashes itself against barriers 
which guard the mystery y of being, and is bruise din the con- 
eussion; it would climb to the heights of heaven, and in the 
first bound, it is flung back upon the earth. It has not learn- 
ed to wait, to accept, to believe, and to endure. The very 
plenitude of force, often becomes a torment; and the turbu- 
lence and agitation, which in due order, are to settle into 
peace and strength, may be little short of misery while they 
last. ‘The best and highest qualities may be in youth, as we 
have said, sources of unrest and pain. Talents may be in 
it, and a consciousness of them, with the dreary conviction 
that they can never be cultivated. Poverty, like doom, may 
hang over it, and inevitable ignorance oppress its abilities, 
yet leave it alive to the passion for exertion, and quick to the 
shame of impotence. Destiny besets it behind and before, 
and genius is only there to feel the bondage. Sensibilities 
and affections, as well as intellect and imagination, may be 
made fountains of bitterness in the heart of youth ; sensibil- 
ities disregarded or tortured, affections broken, wasted or sup- 
pressed; so that what in healthy nature would be elements 
of joy and vigor, are changed into those of suffering and dis- 
ease. ‘Then, are the dreams of youth uncheering and dis- 
quieted, and many there are who have them. 

The wonderful dreams which De Quincey first put into 
literature, came to him while he was yet in youth. The pe- 
culiarity is not, as we have said, that he had dreams; for 
such we all have: it was in the kind of dreams. Leaving 
out the circumstances that molded and colored them, his 
dreams received their peculiarity from his genius and his 
training, from the specialty of his faculties, and the quality of 
his education. His faculties were such as would not only lead 
a man todream, but to dream as he did, gloriously. ‘The ed- 
ucation which disciplined these faculties, giving him a key to 
the richest mental treasures of the world, was such as would 
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supply for his dreams, luxuriant substance, and impress on 
them forms of beauty. There is, for inatance, that peculiar 
intellect of his, an intellect which you feel to be most simple 
in the unity of its life, and yet most manifold in the diver- 
sity of its action. It used to be said of Braham, that his 
voice was a marvel, insomuch, that it contained every order 
of voice; but sing as Braham might, whether in the sweet- 
ness of the treble or in the power “of the bass, the distinct in- 
dividuality of Braham was ever in the song. And so it is 
with the intellect of De Quincey ; whether it is meditative 
in gentle thought, or sharp in analytic criticism; whether it 
explains the subtle charms of Wordsworth’s poetry, and un- 
avels a knotty point in Aristotle’s logic; whether it detects 
a lurking feeling in the heart of woman, or explores the ob- 
scure profundity of Kant’s philosophy ; it is as perfect in each 
as if it was fitted only for that. It is an intellect which no 
one can mistake, and yet it is an intellect which no one can 
define. W ill you call it deep? You will not speak untruly; 
but it is also high: if at one time it isdown amidst the mys- 
teries of thought, it is again high and soaring amidst the 
lights of science. Not that it is properly scientific in acqui- 
sition and exactness, but it is so in spirit and in sympathy. 
In one sense it is a broad intellect, embracing large capaci- 
ties for knowledge, and with an athletic vigor to supply them, 
having a vigilant spirit of inquiry, and a catholic spirit of 
fellow ‘ship with all seekers. In another sense, it is a keen in- 
tellect, with the eye of a cat to glance into the dark, with the 
eye of an eagle to bear the ardors of the sun, quick as a hawk, 
to pounce upon a brilliant falsehood, slow as a ferret, to pur- 
sue a Sophistry through all its hidden sinuosities. So like- 
wise, it is a logical intellect, acute in the discovery of agree- 
ments and differences, fertile in methods of comparison, “and 
decisive in rectitude of inference, having in equal degree of 
excellence, the sagacity which admits no feeble link into the 
chain of an argument, and the strength which can carry it on 
in length and continuity, until the whole is perfect. “Yet it 
is also a vagarious intellect: it goes whither it will; the beat- 
en road can not restrain it; but ever and anon, it disports 
amidst the amplitude of the surrounding country; now, it 
is climbing hills, then losing itself in glens ; now, it is think- 
ing in the wood, then it is racing on the plain; at one time, 
it muses over its own image in the lake, at another, looks for 
itself visioned in the clouds, or wandering through the stars. 
But, vagrant as it may seem, there is a soul of order, which 
never ceases to direct it; wild, wayward, and capricious as 
it may appear, it has illuminated centers of which it never 
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loses sight; and much as it may diverge, it has always a clear 
disce rnment of its course. Then, there is that me mory of 
his, too, quite as peculiar as his intellect. It is rare to meet 
with any man who has a memory so large as De Quincey 
has, in whom it is at the same time so “nersonal. Men of 
ample outward memory seldom dwell much upon their in- 
ward life. Men who do dwell much upon their inward life, 
hardly ever have ample outward memory. ‘The first asser- 
tion in this proposition is illustrated in such men as Sir 
Walter Scott, and the second in such menas Charles Lamb. 
In each class, memory is a faculty of power; and the power 
is so different in its direction in one class from what it is in 
the other, that we could scarcely suppose there could be 
found a single mind, who should have the faculty with the 
power which it has in both. Such a mind, however, is De 
Quincey’s. Many of his writings are directly autobiographi- 
cal; many of them are indirectly so; but while most distinet- 
ly and most minutely personal, we know from the i impression 
which he Jeaves upon us, that the field of his memory infin- 
itely expands beyond the circle of his experience. ‘This is 
the more remarkable, since he gives us his experience with 
so thorough a searching of his soul, and in recollections 
which are so sad and so impassioned. But, still he keeps his 
memory clear and full; gand upon philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, art, science, nature, and humanity, it shows as wide ex- 
cursions as if it never lingered upon self, and a horizon, 
whose transparency, private sorrows have not darkened but 
adorned. Out of all, it is furnished and enriched. It is no 
less accurate than ample ; nor more wealthy than it is ready ; 
it has trifles for small topics, it has grandeur for noble ones; 
it can draw from the distant or the near; it commands the 
centuries of the past as it does the hours of the present, and 
is as familiar with the annals of the earth as with the gossip 
of the neighborhood. Even the most abstract subjects, in 
the many and miscellaneous volumes of De Quincey’s writ- 
ings, spring in some way, out of suggestions or associations of 
his individual life, yet ‘they are treated with as extensive a 
range of reflection, with as independent a grasp of thought, 
and with as much of impersonal illustration, as if they came to 
the mind from the remotest regions of speculation. A memory 
of rare qualities, indeed, is that of De Quincey’s, which gives 
the vividness of self to objective acquisition ; and to the con- 
sciousness of self, the enlargement of imperial knowledge. 
Conceive these two primal faculties of intellect and memory, 
as thus existing, active in an imagination of prodigal and va- 
rious energy—grand at times; in turn, gay; sportive now 
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as a child from school, and then solemn as a prophet from 
the wilderness; now, like the song with which a mother puts 
a babe to sleep upon her bosom; and again, like a lofty an- 
them which fills a mighty temple with the pomp of music. 
Conceive these faculties alive with all fine, brave, and honor- 
able sensibilities; alive to whatever is ‘we ‘ly in the works of 
creation, or to whatever is grand or lovely in the spirit of 
man. Conceiving thus, we form our ideas of De Quine ey’s 
genius, and out of this genius were the substance and the 
shi apings of his dreams. — 

Not by opium, therefore, as by any efficient cause, were 
those extraordinary visions, whic h he first revealed in the 
*“ Confessions.” Opium was, indeed, the exciting means, 
but the power was within, or the vision would not have come. 
What fool is he, then, who thinks that by eating opium like 
De Quincey, he might have visions like De Quince y’? He 
might as well faney that by putting on De Quincey’s hat, he 
would have De Quince y’s brain; or, that by wrapping him- 
self in one of De Quince y’s old waistcoats, he would become 
possessed of his éxperience. It is said that Dryden used to 

take physic as a preparation for composition; Settle might 
have done the same, but his composition would not on that 
account, have been more like to Dryden’s. He would have 
all the pain, but nothing of the power; “the contortions,” 
without “ the inspiration ;” for salts or castor oil, we appre- 
hend, are not chemically different in the stomach of a genius 
or in the stomach of a dunce. Cleanse a dunce you ean 
not, from the heavy stuff of dullness; you can not with any 
infusion, put into him the fire of wit; and where there is no 
fire, and no possibility of kindling it, fuel is to no purpose. 
Though duncehood may torture itse If. and fierce ly ery aloud, 
it is still but as the prie ‘sthood of Baal, and no lightning from 
above answers to its call. It is with genius as it is with 
goodness, or indeed, as it is with sin too; a man has it not 
by reason of anything which goeth into his mouth. Give a 
booby the nectar of the gods, and he is no more divine than 
he was before. The visions, therefore, which De Quincey had 
from opium, whether of glory or of gloom, had their elements 
in his nature, his education, and his genius. Whence the rap- 
tures of his $ Saturd: iy nights, devote -d to the opera ? ? Evidently, 
in that love of musie which all his w ritings incidently make 
manifest ; in the affinity of his mind with gorgeousness and 
pomp; in the susceptibility of his fancy to picturesque com. 
binations; and in those latent emotions of a poetic tempera- 
ment, which would find the most perfect expression prepared 
for them in the impassioned breathings of the lyrical and dra- 
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matic imagination of the higher opera. Gifted by genius, re- 
fined by education, enve loped in the silence of thought, full 
with the dormant mysticism of youth, the excitement of 
opium made the opera, which would have been to a vulgar 
mind but ablaze of confusion, to him an elysium of de- 
light. And those terrible dreams, which made him so long 
a ” desolate and an aflrighted pilgrim amidst the wild and 
strange imaginings of oriental life, he ascribes simply to the 
entrance of a Malay one day into his dwelling, to whom he 
gave, as a sort of alms, a portion of opium. “ Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth;” for there was a great 
matter laid up in the mind of De Quincey, of suggestive as- 
sociations and of much reading, or the little fire + of the Ma- 
lay’s entrance would not have kindled that great fire of in- 
ward torments, which consumed him for many months. It 
was out of a nature, as capacious as sensitive, came “ Sus- 
PIRIA DE Prorunpis,” those sighings from the depths, those 
recallings of unwonted sorrows, those lookings down into 
abysses of awful experiences, which none can view even 
in mere description, without trembling to the center of his 
heart, and thinking to the center of his soul. 

Now, if by any means, by opium or otherwise, some men 
might have dreamed dreams and seen visions, such as De 
Quince y dreamed and saw, none could have philosophized 
on them as he has, none but he could have so analyzed them. 
With other men, they would, indeed, have been only the 
baseless fabrics of so many visions; soon they would have 
melted into thin air, and have left nota wreck behind. But 
with De Quincey it was not so. He did not let them thus 
evaporate. Once in his mind, he must know the conditions 
of their existence; once there, they had a place in the uni- 
verse of things, and though they might have come out “ of 
chaos and old night,” they had now a being, an order, and a 
law; and this being, order and law, our thinker, not less than 
dreamer, must investigate. Accordingly, the phantasms which 
had passed before him in the trances of the spirit, he calls 
back into the wakefulness and the light of memory; and then 
subjects them to the scrutiny of reason. He leads us into 
the secret chambers of the mind, and describes to us the bril- 
liant, the grotesque, the dismal, the fearful images with which 
these chambers had once been crowded. He opens to us in- 
tricate and hidden passages of consciousness. He conducts 
us to} deep and obscure caverns of emotion, and so floods 
them with the light of his experience, that we see them in 
their whole extent, in all their crannies and in all their wind- 
ings. He shows us how remote and powerful illusions may 
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be connected with almost unnoticeable sensations, and he 
traces the chain through the links of association by which 
they are so connected. He shows us how prolifically the 
germs are deposited in the soil of the’ mind, which even a 
common drug may fructify into delicious pleasures, into hor- 
rible pains, into passions that torture, into phantoms which 
aflright, into ideas that assume the force of realities ; how time 
and space are so changed that instants seem eternities, and 
the measure of a chamber has the vagueness of immensity ; 
and all in reference to a worthy end; for, in exhibiting the 
influence of this drug, he draws attention to the inscrutable 
workings of our spiritual nature, and to the awe with which 
a nature so wonderfully and fearfully formed, should be re- 
garded. And this impression De Quincey leaves by the man- 
ner in which he tells his dreams. If some men could have 
had such dreams, they might still have been unable to under- 
stand the philosophy of them; and had they understood the 
hilosopby, most men would have failed, when they attempt- 
ed to combine in language, such passion, description, and met- 
aphysies, as are found united in the “ Confessions” of De (Quin- 
cey. The strength of impulse and the heat of fancy, which 
would have predisposed certain minds for such visions, would 
have left them without the faculty of analysis; or if that fac- 
ulty might by possibility have been connected with such pre- 
disposition, the action of it must in general, have chilled 
the fervor which the description of the visions would have 
needed. It is as if there should be in the same mental indi- 
viduality, the enthusiasm of a mystic, the subtilty of a school- 
man,and the diction of a poet. And this is ex xactly the ease 
with De Quincey. He is a mystic when he dreams ; when 
he scrutinizes his dreams, he is a schoolman; and when he 
tells them, he is a poet. In these “ Confessions” of his, we 
have the most fascinating grace of narrative, and wonders 
more exciting than those “which stirred our boyish curiosity 
in the Arabian Nights; we have a wealth and glow of im- 
agery that not only give splendor to the surface of the story, 
but that are woven into its texture; we have transitions of feel- 
ing so delicately managed as show that the most skillful art 
is ‘only perfect nature ; ‘and such a music, so grand at times, 
at times so sweetly s sad, mingles with the whole, that we lin- 
ger as we read, until its harmony pervades our thoughts. 
Each word is most distinct, and yet there is always more 
meaning than meets the ear ; suggestion which stirs the mind, 
and ideas which do not overburthen or obscure expression, 
but which come by means of it, and come after it. The 
ideal, the grand, and the wild, are brought into view with 
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the wretched and the real; but each has its place in the pic- 
ture; each contributes to the unity of the impression, and 
adds to the effect. The sick self is revealed without being 
offensive or obtrusive, and exceptional conditions of mind, 
though as oases in the wilderness of human loneliness, are 
made out of that loneliness, to ery with a piercing eloquence. 
It is not the barbarous cry of a savage in pain; it is not the 
harsh and mindless cry of the maniac among tombs; it is 
the threnody of a soul that has gone astray, but that is still 
inspired. In telling the story of his dreams, the most squalid 
scenes gain dignity in the pathos with which De Quincey 
overshadows them; and the most morbid terrors as he re- 
veals them, have the gloom, not of disease but of tragedy. 
We have dwelt long on this visionary tendency of De 
Quincey’s genius, but we think not disproportionately. It 
forms a very striking and distinctive characteristic of his 
genius, and we could not rapidly pass it over. ‘The e spirit of 
a dreamer, we believe, was always largely his: it was in him 
from the beginning ; was in him by constitution ; and this, 
possibly, no less than suffering and illness, may have led 
him unconsciously to opium. The action of opium corres- 
ponded with the faculty of nature, and it was thus as much 
the issue of a latent aptitude, as it was the recognized origin 
of certain determinate effects. But, it is not in connection 
with opium alone, that we notice in De Quincey, the spirit 
of a dreamer. Whenever his memory is concerned with 
his own personal past, we find him in his dreamy temper. 
Places, persons, incidents, feelings, as visioned through his 
remembrance, take us away as completely from vu lear, and 
from every- -day life, as a minstrel’s ballad or a pilgrim’s story. 
It is not that we doubt in any way, their reality; we feel 
that they are genuine,- that they belong to hum: anity and 
earth, but we feel, also, that they have relation to a mind, on 
whose recollections they have charms not their own. W hen 
we read De Quincey’s reminiscences of “ Grasmere,” of “ So- 
ciety at the Lakes,” of “ Charles Lloyd,” of “ Charles Lamb,” 
of “ Walking Stewart,” of “ Edward Irving,” of “ Coleridge,” 
“« Wordsworth,” and others, we are as enwrapped in the ideal, 
so uncarnalized, so carried out of our routine experience, that 
no legend of aldien time, and no tale of distant lands, cell 
more “excite us. We know not how it may be with others, 
but thusit is with us. The “ English Mail Coach.” in one 
of De Quincey’s Essays, is ehnonk as mucha thing ethereal, 
as the “ Ship” of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” and there 
is nothing in that poem more mystically fearful than De 


Quincey’s “ Vision of Sudden Death,” with the addition, 
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that this vision has a fearful human interest. When strong 
affection unites with memory, then with the picturings of the 
dreamy past, there come the low sighings of the musing 
heart; and as in the article on his “ Brother,’ a story of 
strange adventures, imbued with a lyrical melancholy, ap- 
proaches the modulation of an elegiac song. When it is 
merely his imagination that is active; when in its creative 
energy, it works impersonally, emancipated from all restraints 
of individual limitations, the dream-spirit shows itself in 
wilder, deeper, broader, and grander conjurations. A won- 
derful art has De Quincey, of bringing the unfamiliar near, 
and yet keeping it in its closest nearness, still unfamiliar. He 
makes a statement, which in its simple annunciation, startles; 

he varies it until you see it at every side; and he unfolds it, 
until it conceals no more an implication or an inference ; still, 
as ever, it is strange; still, as ever, it is exciting. He deus 
not wear out the ‘novelty of his statement, or of his theme, 
by elucidation; he only confirms and brightens it. It is 
not from your ignorance that he asks for wonder; he exacts 
it from your knowledge, and renders marvel greater as his 
meaning becomes more clear. He will put your mind at 
once in possession of a given condition of wretchedness. Your 
mind grasps it in the fullness of its dimensions, and you see 
it in every part of its boundary. You think you have no 
more to learn and no more to feel. You quickly are aware 
that you have only begun to learn, and begun to feel. A 
kind of suffering, which is in its very nature isolated, you fan- 
cy you have fathomed as soon as it is described ; but this is 
only the mere point from which De Quincey starts. He opens 
to you a huge grief, and the sympathy, which he at once ex- 
cites, seems “hardly ¢ capable of increase; but, incident follows 
after incident, circumstance after circumstance, and each 
comes upon the other to the end, with an aggravation of 
affliction. You are carried along the story, as in the course 
of a train of reasoning; distress succeds distress with an in- 
evitable sequence; it is the very logic of misfortune, and 
while it harrows your feelings, it interests your understanding. 
If you consider a story of De Quincey’s in its dramatic re- 
lations, not less than in the narrative ones, you will distin- 
guish the author’s peculiarity. In the first act, you conceive 
that you have the whole of the tragedy. A calamity, singu- 
lar and dreadful, is presented, with such unity of misery, 
that progress of event, action or emotion would be, we might 
suppose, impossible. But here it is that we see the energy 
of the dramatic element in De Quincey’s genius, and the 
resources of his imagination. He does not, as in the com- 
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mon methods, go on through a succession of deepening sor- 
rows, to some final suffering, but in a method which is en- 
tirely his own, he brings out all the pain which the original 
affliction contains, until the mind gradually enters into its 
immensity. Inthe mean time, scenery, illusion, and cireum- 
stances, in continuance or in change, are made to correspond 
perfectly, around the central idea and its animating pas- 
sion. But coherent, artistical, and in order as these creations 
are, both in their narrative and dramatic relations, there is 
yet a wildness in them, which makes them appear as if they 
were formed in a wizard’s trance. Our space does not ad- 
mit of illustrations, but those will know what we mean, who 
have read “The Household Wreck,” “'The Flight of a Tar- 
tar 'T'ribe,” “ ‘The Spanish Nun.” 

De Quincey is not a dreamer out of season. When 
mental vigilance is required, no man is more “ wide-awake.” 
Then he is, emphatically, a see-er, and one with the sharpest 
and clearest intellectual disc ernment. In apprehending and 
in discriminating, his “ mind’s eye” is both far-reaching and 
minute. He looks deeply and remotely into centuries of 
time, and he pierces with finest vision into the sources of 
intellectual and moral life. He beholds as with an inward 
sense, the conditions of olden nations, the working of their 
institutions, the spirit and the action of their religions, their 
philosophies, and their literatures: away in the distance of 
ages, through the mists of vapory traditions, across the 
deserts of time, strewed with the ruins of successive and 
intervening civilizations, he can discern the relations of an 
event—the significance of a custom—the essence of a char- 
acter. Nor is his faculty less powerful or acute in the sys- 
tem of life and letters to which he himself belongs. ‘To the 
power and acuteness of this seeing faculty, we may trace 
much of the excellence of De Quincy’s criticism. His rec- 
titude, his fullness, and his lucidness of spiritual vision, af- 
ford him in an eminent degree, the primary conditions of 
true literary judgment. By this, with a true instinct, he sees 
into the genius of an author—and by this, aided by his won- 
derful learning, he sees all round the life of an author. In 
a manner which belongs to himself, with an originality so 
individual as to defy imitation or counterfeit, De Quincey 
makes the life and the genius reciprocally illustrate each 
other; and in both, by this mutual illustration, he Yeveals 
and vindicates the integrity of the man. By incidents in 
the life, unnoticed, until he drew attention to them, he sur- 
prises you constantly with the discovery of secrets which 
lurked in the distinction or genius of his author; and again 
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by unconscious manifestations, which he detects in his au- 
thor’s genius, he frequently clears up mysteries in his life. 
For confirmation of these views, we refer to his essay on 
Shakspeare. We can only refer to it, but that is enough. 
The most cursory reader will observe in it without the aid of 
a commentary, what unsuspected lustre, the critic brings out 
from the obscurities of biography, to shine upon the path of 
the poet’s genius; what meanings hidden in the poet’s wri- 
tings, he draws forth, which impersonal as they seem, give us 
some arcana of the poet’s individual and impassioned ex- 
perience. In this there is implied the excellence of De 
Quincey’s criticism—in discovery, in selection, in removing 
errors, in supplying omissions, and in the suggestiveness and 
the pregnancy of its distinctions. Whoever studies De 
Quincey’s writings with an observant spirit, will note evi- 
dences of these qualities in every essay, almost in every 
page. ‘The light of his interpretation reveals ever some new 
thing in ancient authors; and even modern authors, with 
whom we had supposed ourselves most familiar, brought un- 
der its beams, have ideas for us which we did not before find 
out. ‘These novelties are presented with only such an 
amount of disquisition as is strictly needed. De Quincey 
has too much of his own to say, to repeat what has been 
said by others; and he has too much that is distinctive to 
say, to enlarge on what is common. Herein we perceive 
his excellence of selection. He gives his reader credit for 
some previous knowledge, and so he does not go over the 
whole subject; he tz kes for granted that his author has made 
the impression which it was the destiny of his genius to 
make, and he does not undertake to help him. He : assumes 
that the instinct for which all art exists, has not been false 
or inert, until he began to write; and he assumes, likewise, 
that critic ism has not been idle in the great field of the idead, 
until he began to work. He does not condescend to write 
to those below the standard of instructed intelligence; he 
attempts not to arouse invincible stupidity, nor to be within 
the reach of elementary ignorance. What is done, there- 
fore, he considers done, and seems willing to believe that his 
readers are as well aware as he is, that certain points are, 
for all duration, settled. He, ac cordingly, chooses only such 
positions, as re main still unoccupied in the literature of eriti- 
cism. He knows, for instance, that in regard to any tran- 
scendently great w rrite r,in our own language, at least, no pri- 
mary question is open. Controversy is over—where con- 
troversy ever existed; and that where it only required time, 
men by slow growth of intelligence and sympathy, have en- 
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tered gradually into the final estimate of the mighty, and 
are at peace in their reverence. We write, of course, in ref- 
erence to the past. A most important point to be examined 
and defined, now, concerning a great writer, will seldom have 
relation to the essence of his genius, but will rather be some- 
thing which is indirect and circumstantial. What can be 
said in this way, now, on Chancer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Milton, or many beside? What such immortals are to let- 
ters and to man involves no leading points to be decided: but 
often—what was each to his age?—what was the age to 
him ?—what were the influences about him ?—what was he 
to them? how far their slave, how far their sovereign ? 
These and numberless other subsidiary inquiries, will always 
suggest topics of vital interest. Upon such inquiries De 
Quincey spends a good deal of his strength; and he never 
leaves them until they shine with a splendor that throws 
back illumination on the genius to which they are but acci- 
dental associations. After going with De Quincey through 
inquiries, which appear, at first, but most subordinately inci- 
dental, we feel, when they are closed, that we have clearer in- 
sight of the author’s genius, that we have more conscious- 
ness of its power, that we have more solemn impressions of 
its greatness, than when we have read ambitious and elabo- 
rate reviews, which propose no less than to examine in- 
wardly and outwardly, the sublime structure of a great man’s 
mind. In this method we recognize the excellence of De 
Quincey, which we have mentioned, i in removing errors and 
in supplying omissions. Since criticism became a fine art, 
no man has more ennobled it than De Quincey; no man has 
infused into it more force of meditation, or glorified it with 
more beauty: and yet, not a little of his best criticism, con- 
sists in removing of errors, in supplying omissions. This 
task, which some-—who from their ignorance would not know 
an error, and who if they did know it, could not from their 
feebleness, correct it—might think too humble for their abili- 
ties, De Quincey has made the occasion of compositions as 
exquisite and as eloquent as any that enrich our language. 
They stop not in correction and addition, but use correction 
and addition as the means of opening ideas to the mind, 
that are grand in wisdom, and of quickening sentiments in 
the heart, that are steeped in tenderness. In demolishing 
the small critics of Shakspeare, and their big pretensions— 
how profoundly, at the same time, does he teach us of Shak- 
speare himself. In exposing the shallow criticism of Addi- 
son and the conceited pedantry of Shaftesbury, how deeply 
does he carry us into that soul—as fathomless as planetary 
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space—in which the mild spirit of the Spectator was lost, 
and into which the vain mind of the learned lord had never 
entered. Even in correcting some mistakes as to the cir- 
cumstances of Goldsmith, and as to the condition of litera- 
ture and literary men in his time, benignly and admiringly 
does he open to us the sweetness ‘of that humanest genius, 
of that most kindly nature; with reverential sympathy he 
touches on his life—with a gracious humor, which brings 
the light of laughter and the tear of thought together to 
the eye, he glances at harmless follies and at ludicrous dis- 
tress—with a pathos which will have nothing but the tear, 
he pauses over graver sorrows—with indignant respect he 
does justice to noble ‘ness, which the dull could not perceive, 
and which the envious would not acknowledge ; and whiie 
giving due praise to an eloquent biographer, insinuates with 
an art that is e ntirely his own, a more affecting and impres- 
sive estimate of Goldsmith in a few lines, than all the vol- 
umes concerning him can inspire, which eulogists have written. 
Stl more dec isively can we say this with regard to De Quin- 
cey’s treatment of Pope. Nothing ean we think of which 
comes nearer to the perfection of philosophic criticism. 
Upon no writer in our tongue, has there been so much criticism 
expended as on Pope—except Shakspeare—and upon no wri- 
ter except Shakspeare, has there been expended more false 
and inexact criticism. Of Pope as well as Shakspeare, 
critics have been everlastingly saying the things which they 
ought not to have said. In saying of Pope, as De Quincey 


charges them, that he was a writer of the French school— 
that he was of an inferior grade of poets—and that his dis- 
tinctive merit was correctness, they have been saying, as De 
Quincey has shown, what they ought not to have s aid; and 
he has shown it with an amazing prodigality of learning, 
logic, and illustration. What they ought to have said, but 
did not say—or did not say with sufficient power, he has 
said for them, with all adequacy and fitness—that Pope was 
a great, impassioned, musical thinker of social life—that, 
while thoroughly English, he was largely and mercifully 
human—that he had not personal malignity enough fora 
satirist, nor sustained strength of intellect enough for a phi- 
losopher, and that beauty and tenderness had more accord- 
ance with his genius and his nature, than the severity of a 
chastener or the speculation of a sage—that he was a man 
of strong affections, which unfolded themselves in filial de- 
votion and in friendship, but which had deeper capacities 
still in silence; that there were innate germs of grandeur in 
his soul, which did not open into power, or which had but 
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imperfect growth: that especially, notwithstanding his occa- 
sional levity, and his seeming latitudinarianism, he had sin- 
cere Christian instincts, and that these have prompted and 
inspired some of his truest poetry. Accordingly, and this 
we presume, ourselves, to add, there is in all Pope’s best 
poetry, either latent or in expression, much of struggle with 
the moral on one side, and with the mysterious on the other ; 
much of impassioned pathos, and much of spiritual aspira- 
tion. We do not maintain that others have not written fine 
things on Pope as well as De Quincey—for instance, Haz- 
litt has—but no one else has consecrated Pope’s genius with 
such a compact and massive monument of criticism—a 
monument, we venture to assert, which will be as durable as 
the most classic of Pope’s own poems. And, here, we may 
properly bring into view the value of De Quincey’s critical 
distinctions, as one of the most valuable of them occurs in 
connection with his criticism of Pope. It is the distinction 
which he makes between “ the literature of knowledge” and 
“the literature of power,” and which he most philosophically 
as well as most eloquently establishes and explains. This 
distinction, as every thoughtful reader will perceive, is a preg- 
nant and most suggestive one, profound with import, yet 
simple of apprehension; and as easy of application as it is 
original. It shows us, that, not that which teaches is greatest, 
but that which is inspired, and which inspires : the facts and 
forms which constitute the matter of instruction, have a 
literature most changeable, most perishable; the life by 
which a great work of genius comes into being, by which it 
continues in being, renders it an integral and immortal thing ; 
it alters not, and it dies not. As this is greater in its nature, 
so it is higher i in the order of its influence; and such a con- 
viction many of us in these times need to feel. In our age, 
when the physical and the comfortable, claim to be upper- 
most; when the highest evidence of life is looked for in the 
palpable ; when even the ghosts who have put off the body, 
and are gone beyond the grave, are called on to make their 
existence known by drumming on a table; when the love 
which was ineffable in the beating heart, is no proof to 
memory that it is deathless, though the beating cease, but 
when consolation is found in the leaps of chairs; when 
sainted thought which is left behind, can not persuade us 
that the thinker lives, but a row among tin pots, or a dance 
among the pokers, strengthens our trembling faith, and con- 
firms our feeble hope ; and all this is done through the organ- 
isms of elective spinsters, or the potent intestines of biological 
mountebanks. In such a state of things, any man who 
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stands on the side of the spiritual and ideal, is a genuine 
benefactor to society and among the best of workers. It is 
well that some men have courage to confess to owning souls, 
and have the grace not to feel insulted when others put 
faith in their confession ; not to feel it strange, nor imperti- 
nent, when they are addressed as having within them an es- 
sence which differs from the clod. It is well that some 
should believe that man is more than a machine for making 
money, with an apparatus for digesting meat; that the whole 
grandeur of destiny is not in cent per cent, nor the whole 
duty of life in the regulation of the stomech. It is well, we 
insist, that some should be zealous for the soul, and main- 
tain not with beggarly humility, but with regal confidence, 
the substance, the r reality of the wnmuterial. They should 
assert its sanctity and supremacy; and with whatever 
grandeur they can assert them, they will always fall below 
the elevation of their theme. The body has nothing with 
which the soul has not concern as a sovereign ; but the soul 
has an economy of its own, with which the body can only 
intermeddle as a servant. ‘The ministers of the invisible 
are not to be rated as idle or as subordinate. In acting in 
the higher nature and for it, they are working also for the 
lower nature; they refresh it and they enrich it. The man 
who prays is not useless even for the labors of the world, 
though he be but a hermit in the wilderness. The man 
who preaches with any soul, does not speak in vain, though 
his words may seem to fall upon the wind. ‘Temples have 
even an earthly value, as well as cotton mills. Statues were 
once more a power than statutes—and the spirit which once 
went into marble, is still inother media which have more influ- 
ence than laws. Song was before railroads and will outlast 
them; story isas old as time; poetry is as naturalas man; and 

a thought, an emotion, is a fact, not less real than a paper- 
mill, or a pike-staff. Some may not believe this, but so it 
is. ‘There are those who appear to esteem nothing a fact 
which does not relate to what they can see or feel, « or taste 
or smell; and nothing as practica/, which does not relate to 
such a fact. Sublime ideas, great sentiments, one of this 
class thinks of, never asin the sphere of realities; nor ever as 
adding to the sum of actual existence. The power, there- 
fore, which so acts upon the soul, as to fill it with these ideas 
and sentiments, he does not consider as practical or as produc- 
tive. If it were possible for you to put into the brain of this 
kind of man, a thought which would have gladdened Pascal 
or into his bosom a feeling which would have enraptured Mil- 
ton, he still would give you credit for nothing that was to much 
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advantage. But, tell him that. there is a lake in the centre 
of Africa, and in that lake there is a fish; that this fish has 
a blue tail, a yellow fin on one side, and a green fin on the 
other; that it has peach-colored eyes, and_ slate-colored 
gills; that its length is an inch and ten places of a decimal, 
“ Ay, he would say, there is instruction; there is a fact—TI go 
for facts—for what a man can understand—in short, for what 
is practical.’ Now, if this statement were a truth—it has 
no observable connection with this man’s existence—it is a 
truth which seems remoter than the farthest stars from his 
daily life—there is no conceiyable way in which he can use 
it, to make him richer or poorer, better or worse; but the 
consciousness which a great thought or a noble emotion puts 
into his soul is a possession of which he can not be de- 
prived ; it is a fact as real as his existence, as grand as his im- 
mortal faculties. “ What,” says De Quincey, “do you learn 
from Paradise Lost? Nothing at all. What do you learn 
from a cookery-book? Something new, something you did 
not know before, in every paragraph. But, would you there- 
fore put the wretched cookery-book on a higher level of esti- 
mation than the divine poem? What you owe to Milton 
is not any knowledge, of which a million separate items, 
are still but a million of advancing steps on the same earthly 
level; what you owe is power—that is, exercise and expan- 
sion to your own latent capacity of sympathy with the 
infinite, where every pulse and each separate influx is a step 
upward—a step ascending as upon a Jacob’s ladder, from 
earth to mysterious altitude above the earth. A// the steps 
of knowledge, from the first to the last, carry you further on 
the same plane, but could never raise you one foot above 
your ancient level of earth; whereas, the very /irst step in 
power is a flight, is an ascending into another element where 
earth is forgotten.” 

Sight, after all, is only a faculty of guidance. Motion, 
work, or play, demands the exercise of power, and according 
to the power, and the exercise of it, will be achievement or 
enjoyment. We have the fruits of this active power, under 
the guidance of this seeing faculty, in many varieties of com- 
position by De Quincey, and in them all, not the perspicacity 
alone, of a distinct see-er, but the energy of a most vital 
thinker. As we consider thinking the central and pervading 
function of De Quincey’s mind, we know of no other quality 
by which we can so definitely characterize his thinking as by 
that of vitality. 

Thinking, we have said, we consider the central and per- 
vading function of De Quincey’s mind. The sense to which 
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we here restrict thinking, we need not explain. Thinking, 
then, is the constant, continuous, natural action of De Quin- 
cey’s inward life, almost as much so as breathing is of his 
bodily life. De Quine ey has written no work of systematic 
thought, and yet in the writings which he has thrown out, 
fugitive and fragmentary as they are, he has given evidence 
that there is no system of thought which he has not mastered. 
Often on a topic seemingly the most remote from abstract 
philosophy, through a mere allusion or a hint, chasms are 
opened to you in the depths of speculation, or you are wafted 
away into the realm of the ideabwhere intellect shapes its theo- 
ries without impediment, amidst the freedom of the infinite. 
Often in connection with some incident, some flash of mem- 
ory, or some pang of feeling, you are drawn into the laby- 
rinths of “ consciousness,” and exploring in winding ways, for 
the sources of human knowledge; you are engaged in the 
obscure inquiries of ontology, and excited to an impassioned 
interest in the mysteries of being. In a passage of his indi- 
vidual experience ; in stating some esthetic law ; in develop- 
ing a rule of art; in giving the reasons for some opinion on 
W ordsworth ; i in accounting for the influence of Coleridge, 

and in de fining it; in analyzing such minds as those of Shel- 

ley, Kant or Goethe—in examining their relations to letters 
and humanity, De Quincey evinces not the profoundness and 
subtilty alone, of his metaphysical thinking, but quite as 
much, its flexibility, and the vastness of its range. Not less 
a master is he in ethical, political thinking ; indeed, in all 
the thinking which enters into the various regulative and 
economic sciences of life. But, it is not to thinking i in these 
formal methods we especially refer. We refer to that think- 
ing which permeates the whole of De Quincey’s utterance. 
He does not for special occasions, put his mind into reflective 
attitudes, as the ritualist at times gives his attention to Ae 
gion; but rather like the true saint whose soul is always 

that state of communion with holiness which is ready for 
prayer ; his intellect is in that sustained condition of medita- 
tion, which is ready forthought. The moment of expression 
has nothing to do but to shape it; the material is ever abun- 
dant to exuberance. Nota line but is alive with the action 
of his cogitating brain. In all his communications with his 
readers, he uses no sign which does not stand for mind, and 
if his readers miss the mind, the fault is not in the sign but 
in them. In the simplest things, he gives character b 

thought to his phraseology ; in the manner in which he con- 
ceives of them he writes, and thus his most familiar words 
become instinct with original, because with primitive, mean- 
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ing. All that he writes is tested before he puts it into 
speech, and the stamp of a genuine value is then upon it. 
All that he offers to the intelligence of others is first verified 
in his own, and we feel by the spirit which throbs in it that 
he has put it honestly through his individual consciousness. 
Thus it is that the writings of De Quincey are so imbued 
with thinking. ‘Thus it is that they are so constantly heav- 
ing to the surface jewels of truth which come up from the 
ocean depths of contemplation. Thus it is that they are so 
quickening to our faculties. Refine as De Quincey may— 
digress as he may, be as parenthetical as he chooses, he never 
becomes tedious; for every word has force, every word is 
fuel on the flame of thought, and increases its heat, and 
brightens its light.. Thus it is that De Quincey’s composi- 
tions have such mental wealth. Not like shallow cisterns 
are they in a dry atmosphere, which a casual shower merely 
moistens, and which the next wind leaves dry again, but 
like those seas and lakes which nature from her everlasting 
springs replenishes, and that send up shapes of glory to the 
sun, from out their fullness. Here are floods of soul in 
which the thinking spirit can bathe and refresh itself, and 
come out braced and vigorous for exertion. ‘These rich 
essays are the product of incessant meditation, and cold and 
passive must the faculties be which their inspiration can not 
animate, which their suggestiveness can not incite. 

We shall offer some further observations to account for this 
vitality in De Quincey’s thinking. We ascribe it first to the 
emotional temperament of De Quincey’ snature. De Quin- 
cey can never separate thinking from life. He can not set 
one side of his train going like a “ Calculating Machine,” 
then set the other side to watch it; and thus be as some 
mathematical Malaprop would phrase it, “two gentlemen at 
once.” In whatever he does the whole man is concerned; 
all his faculties work together, and not least, those which are 
sensitive. He goes into his subject as much with his heart 
as with his head ; and there is no subject which does not 
awaken his emotions when it interests his intellect. In his 
powerful criticism on the unity of Homer and the [Mliad, 
nothing can be more affecting than his remarks on the char. 
acter of Achilles, and an eloquence which profoundly moves 
the feelings is subservient to a strictness of argument which 
convinces the judgment. In a paper, the object of which is 
to prove that “the Essenes” were the disciples of Christ in 
Judea, the sensibility which he has in himself, and which he 
excites in his readers, for the sufferings and dangers of the 
early Christians, gives no less force than interest to his posi- 
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tion; it impregnates the reasoning with sympathy, and by 
the pathos of sentiment, increases the cogency of thought." 

Impulse does not with De Quincey disturb logic; on the 
contrary, impulse with De Quincey doubly aids logic, for 
while it enlivens it convinces. In this very essay, for in- 
stance, on “ The Essenes,” De Quincey regards the demoli- 
tion of Josephus as necessary to his purpose, and accordingly 
he so completes his work that no divisible atom of credibility 
in Josephus remains to impede his way. In the course of 
doing it, his intellect is so cool, that no mistake is left possi- 
ble, and yet his passion is so much on fire, that it utterly 
consumes its object. The first degree of baseness which he 
ascribes to Josephus, seems in itself superlative: it seems 
enough for everlasting infamy, and there we fancy we must 
stop: but not so. This ste p made firm, another yet below it 
is as strongly fixed, another, still another and another, until 
we are so far downward in the pit of raseality that no ray of 
honor pierces the compactness of its gloom, and blinded and 
dizzy, we hasten back again to light. But to be moved in 
this manner is exceptional with De Quincey, and in the pres- 
ent case, too, his indignation is aroused against miscreancy 
by his love of true manhood, and his fierce | exposure of guilt 
is incident to an aim be yond it. Habitually, the emotions 
which vitalize De Quincey’ ~ thinking, are, sensibility to 
beauty, an ardor of desire after all that is ivammbelniens 3 in na- 
ture, science, art, in genius, in learning, an innate spirit of 
hum: unity, a love of abstract studies, and a love of abstract 
truth, scholastic zeal with poetic fervor, an intent earnestness 
in every inquiry related to the mysteries of man, his experi- 
ence and his destiny. And hence, in the second place, we 
ascribe the vitality of De Quincey’s thinking to his imagina- 
tion. This is interpenetrative, adaialtinnd creative. It is 
a searcher of spirits; it is a discerner of the subtle essences 
of things. It enters into the hidden places of philosophy, of 
literature, and of civilization, and like a disembodied soul, it 
takes note of the innermost workings, and brings out the 
record of them for the study of the world. The imaginative 
insight which can livingly scrutinize the genius of an indi- 
vidui il, and lay bare the fountains of its power, belongs only 


* Scholars familiar with the ch: aracter of the Essenes, and the early history 
of Christianity, reject De Quincey’s theory, as unsupported by historical facts. 
The views of such men as Neander, Jac obi, M. J. Matter, Hase, and indeed 
all the eminent church historians, are utterly inconsistent with the notion that 
the Essenes were other than a sect of Jewish mystics. De Quincey, while 
canvassing the testimony of Josephus, has overlooked that of Philo and others. 
Editor. 
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to the rarest minds, and so if De Quincey had done nothing 
in literature, but explored, as he has done, all the latent deeps 
of Wordsworth’s poetry, he would have shown how largely 
the faculty was his to which the concealments of great souls 
are open. But how sublime is that instrospective imagina- 
tion, that might of spiritual conception, to which the dim 
ideas of primitive philosophies, and the social phenomena of 
buried empires, seem as transparent as household thoughts, 
as palpable as immediate objects. Old Greece is thus as 
familiar to him as yesterday’s newspaper; and he finds no 
more trouble in exposing the fallacies of “ Plato’s Republic” 
than he would in correcting the errors of a_proof-sheet. 
Rome is as plainly before him as Greece: before his grand 
historic imagination the clouds of centuries roll away, as the 
mists of morning sweep up the mountains at the rising sun, 
and leave their summits blazing in the golden light: Rome’s 
imperial spaces are clear to his view ; again her provinces are 
filled—her legions cover the world ; and the crash of thrones 
is heard in the shock of her armies: her cities are crowded ; 
the frenzy of power and of passion is in her throngs; a cry 
from every land curses her in low tones, and at the same time 
begs for quarter in loud ones; her triumphs celebrate in festal 
processions, the miseries of nations; her palaces are solid 
with dark stability, and crown her hills with lurid splendor: 
races are in the circus; fights are in the amphitheater ; yells 
of cannibal delight shriek “from audiences made rapturous by 
sports of blood, agony and fear: Rome, in fact, is at the sum- 
mit of her dominion, and in the depths of her luxury; her 
titanic institutions are in full action, and her gigantic appe- 
tites are sick with the surfeit of indulgence: through De 
Quincey’s imagination we look upon the vision and the ter- 
ror of it~in his volume on the “ Ceesars” and his “ Essay on 
the Philosophy of Roman History;” through his imagination 
we see that it is a vision of death, that inarticulate prophe- 
cies of lamentation are in its music, specters sit around its 
banquets ; ruin is written with the invisible hand of provi- 
dence over all its portals; and the grim genius of destruc- 
tion sits and laughs upon its strongest places. In a few 
pages we apprehend more distinctly the causes of Rome’s 
extinction than in all the volumes of Gibbon, eloquent and 
philosophic as they are. Like elemental fire this imagina- 
tion of De Quincey’s glows through every subject into which 
it enters, quickens it within, illumines it outside, and covers 
it with gorgeousness and beauty. With an actualizing en- 
ergy it feels what is in the heart of an age, and how the age 
lives in those who belong to it. Not merely as a philosophic 
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abstraction does De Quincey know the spirit of an age, but 
also as it becomes incorporate in living personalities. Give 
him the elements of the era, that is, its moral, spiritual and 
social agencies; then he gives you the consciousness into 
which they are formed in the individual. 

Take as example, his contrast between the feelings of a 
Christian woman and a vestal virgin in his article on ” Pope, 
and you will have the whole import of this idea, in a passage, 
which, for imagination, has nothing grander in poetry, and 
which for splendor of language, has nothing loftier in elo- 
quence. And lastly, we ascribe the vitality of De Quincey’s 
thinking, to his humor. Grasping and tenacious, as is his 
intellect ; stern as are many of the problems which engage 
his thoughts; passionately as he questions spirit and myste- 
ry for their secrets; as passionately as Jacob in the wilder- 
ness wrestled with the angel for his blessing; isolated as he 
often is, in the loneliness of feelings which can not be shared, 
and the solitary pathos of whose utterance is as the song of 
of an exile in a strange tongue in a strange land, unde stood 
not in its language, but felt i in the sadness of its ‘melody ; he 
has an exhilaration in thinking, which keeps fresh the inward 
cheerfulness of his mind, and sustains the vigor of its facul- 
ties. ‘Thinking is to him a gladness, a joy in the life of his 
intellect, and be the subject ever so somber or perplexing, the 
intensity of mental action put into it, amounts at all times, 
almost to ecstacy. ‘This hilarity of thoughs, i is ever breaking 
from logic into laughter. The laughter is not often boister- 
ous; generally, it is quiet, but however quiet, there is mirth 
of the soul in it; a mirth of mastery, 4 mirth not contemp- 
tuous, not boastful, yet exultant; elastic in the pleasure of 
knowledge and of stre sneth. The humor of De Quincey is 
never assumed or force d, it is never introduced for a purpose, 
not even for what might seem the legitimate purpose of mit- 
igating the severity of stern speculation ; ; it isnot sought for, 
but it comes, and it comes with all the individuality of the 
writer’s nature. Itcomes not with observation, and often when 
it is least expected; so that, when we have our white pocket- 
handkerchiefs ready for tears which we are prepared to shed, 
quizzical impsare grinning at us through mists of oddity, and 
turn our long faces into fun. A very strange thing is this 
humor of De Quincey’s; sometimes puzzling, sometimes ex- 
travagant, sometimes impressive, and always original; in one 
word, gay, frolicsome, and boy-like, it capers into all sorts of 
pranks, calls into play school- day fun and college raillery ; 
delights in jests, mocks at gravity, and pulls the beards of 
dignitaries. IJtis at home in the Roman forum, and ban- 
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ters Cicero; meets Lucullus at dinner, and criticises his bill of 
fare ; takes liberties with the Caesars, and cracks jokes upon 
the patriots. As much at home is this humor of perennial 
youth in the highways and byways of Greece, and with every 
leading character of Athens, it is upon terms of « will-you- 
come-and-take-pot-luck-with-me,” familiarly. Its quizzes at 
the moderns, are endless; and for sly, insinuated comicality, 
for dry ridicule with a serious look, it is the very Tartuffe-ism 
of drollery. In moods more serious, it can be cutting and 
derisive, and in the case of a noted character, as in that of 
Josephus, it has at command a vocabulary of indignation 
which is exceedingly vernacular. In what we may call the 
“irony of the terrible,” nothing since the satire of Swift ap- 
proaches the article of De Quince ey on “ Murder considered 
as one of the Fine Arts.’ And, thus, we have this rare and 
varied humor; now in the grave robe of the critic, laughing 
at the learned ; then in the scarlet one of the satirist, giving 
the vicious to odium ; last in motley, suggesting wisdom in 
levity, and like the spirits that Shakspeare so clad, sharpen- 
ing, at one time, the keenness of wit, with the sagacity of 
Touchstone, and at another, with the bitter tenderness of 
Lear’s “poor fool,” deepening the force of pathos. By 
this humor in motley, how felicitously does De Quincey eXx- 
pose an absurdity, and infuse the most exquisite drollery into 
the illustration by which he exposes it. In his essay, for ex- 
ample, on “Secret Societies,” he laughs at the idea of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Christian religion, one motive for 
which, was to have the utmost freedom In licentious indul- 
gence. But, the very illustration which turns this idea into 
ridicule, is itself a burlesque on parade of learning. Thus 
he does it in a story from the life of Pyrrhus, the Epirote : 
“ One day, a friend requested to know what ulterior purpose 
the king might mask under his expedition to Sicily? ‘Why, 
after that is : finished, replied the king, ‘I mean to administer 
a little correction (very much wanted) to certain parts of 
Italy, and particularly to that nest of rascals in Latium, 

And then, said the friend: ‘And then,’ said Pyrrhus, ‘next 

we go to Macedon, and after that job’s jobbed, next of course, 
for Greece.’ Which done, said the friend: ‘ Which done,’ in- 
terrupted the king, ‘as done itshall be, then we’re off to tickle 
the Egyptians.” Whom having tickled, pursued the friend, 
whither next? ‘ Why, really man, it’s hard to say; you give 
one no time to breathe; but we’ll consider the case in Persia, 
and until we’ve settled it, we can crown ourselves with roses, 
and pass the time pleasantly enough over the best wine to 
be found in Ecbatana. ‘'That’s a very just idea, replied the 
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friend; but with Ppryr aig. it strikes me that we might do 
that just now, and at the beginning of all these tedious: wars, 
instead of waiting for the end. ‘ Bless me,’ said Pyrrhus, ‘if I 
ever thought of that before. Why, man, you’re a conjurer; 
you’ve discovered a mine of happiness. So, here boy, bring 
us roses and plenty of Cretan wine.’ Surely, on the same 
principle, these French Encyclopédists and Bavarian Illu- 
minati did not need to postpone any jubilees of licentiousness 
which they promised themselves, to so very indefinite a pe- 
riod as their oration over the ruins of Christianity.” 

[In no composition of De Quincey’s, more than in this paper, 
does he pour forth those deeply mystic and musical strains of 
eloquence, which entitle him to rank with the greatest poets of 
Thought; and in no composition of his more than in this, 
does he indulge i in quaint eccentricities of humor. Much has 
been writte n on the secrecy of Free Masonry ; but here is De 
Quincey’s summary of it all: “ When the novice is introduced 
into the conclave of Free Masons, the grand master looks very 
fierce at him, and draws, which m: kes the novice look very 
melancholy, as he is not aware of having at any time as yet, 
been guilty of any profaneness, and fancies, therefore, that 
somebody must have been slandering him. Then the grand 
master, or his deputy, cites him to the bar, saying, ‘ What’s 
that you have in your pocket?” ‘To which the eae replies, 

‘A guinea.’ ‘ Anything more? ‘ Anotherguinea.’ ‘ Then, re- 
plies the official person in a voice of thunder, ‘ Fork out” Of 
course, toa man coming sword in hand, few people refuse to 
do that. ‘This forms the first half of the mystery; the second 
half, which is by much the more interesting, consists entirely 
of brandy. In fact, this latter mystery forms the reason or 
the final cause for the elder mystery of the ‘ Forking out.” 

After all, his more serious tone is his most natural and 
affecting. If at home in the humorous and comical, he is 
yet more at home in the tragical and profound. The sol- 
emn and religious awe with which he invests some great 
thought or beautiful conception, is one of the principal 
charms of his writings. As a specimen of this, take the fol- 
lowing from the Suspiria: 


God smote Savannah-la-Mar, and in one night, by earth uake, removed 
~ rT, , with all her towers standing and population sleeping, from the steadfast 
foundations of the shore to the coral floors of ocean, And God said, ¢ ‘ Pom- 
peii did I bury and conceal from men through seventeen centuries : this city 
I will bury but not conceal. She shall be a monument to men of my mys- 
terious anger, set in azure light through generations to come; for I will en- 
shrine her in a crystal dome of my tropic seas.’ This city, therefore, like a 
mighty galleon with all her apparel mounted, streamers flying, and tac —s 
perfect, seems floating the noiseless depths of ocean ; and oftentimes in glass) 
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calms, through the translucid atmosphere of water that now stretches like an 
air-woven awning above the silent encampment, mariners from every clime 
look down into her courts and terraces, count her gates, and number the 
spires of her churches. She is one ample cemetery, and has been for many a 
year; but in the mighty calms that brood for weeks over tropic latitudes, she 
fascinates the eye witha Futa-Morgana revelation, as of human life still sub- 
sisting in submarine asylums sacred from the storms that torment our upper 
air. 

‘“'Thither. lured by the loveliness of cerulean depths, by the peace of human 
dwellings privileged from molestation, by the gleam of marble altars sleeping 
in everlasting sanctity, oftentimes in dreams did I and the dark Interpreter 
cleave the watery veil that divided us from her streets. We looked into the 
beltries, where the pendulous bells were waiting in vain for the summons 
which should awaken their marriage peals; together we touched the mighty 
organ keys, that sang no jubilates tor the ear of Heaven, that sang no re- 
quiems tor the ear of human sorrow ; together we searched the silent nur- 
series, where the children were all asleep, and had been asleep through five 
generations. ‘They are waiting for the heavenly dawn,” whispered the In- 
terpreter to himself: “and, when that comes, the bells and the organs will 
utter a jubilate repeated by the echoes of Paradise.’ Then, turning to me, 
he said, ‘ This is sad, this is piteous; ‘but less would not have sufficed for the 
purpose of God. Look here. Put into a Roman clepsydra one hundred 
dreps of water; let these run out as the sands in an hour-glass; every drop 
measuring the hundredth part of a second, so that each shall represent but 
the three-hundred-and-sixty-thousandth part of an hour. Now, count the 
drops as they race along; and, when the fiftieth of the hundred is passing, be- 
hold! torty-nine are not, because already they have perished ; and fifty are 
not, because they are yet to come. You see, therefore, how narrow, how in- 
calculably narrow, is the true and actual present. Of that time which we call 
the present, hardly but a hundredih part but belongs either to a past which 
has tled, or to a future which is still on the wing. It has perished, or it is 
not born. It was, or it is not. Yet even this approximation to the truth is 
infinitely false. For again subdivide that solitary drop, which only was found 
to represent the present, into a lower series of similar fractions, and the ae- 
tual present which you arrest, measures now but the thirty-sixth-millionth of 
an hour; and so by infinite declensions the true and very present, in which 
only we live and enjoy, will vanish into a mote of a mote, distinguishable 
only by a heavenly vision. Therefore the present, which only man possess- 
es, offers less capacity for his footing than the slenderest film that ever spider 
twisted from her womb. ‘Therefore, also, even this incalculable shadow trom 
the narrowest pencil of moonlight, is more transitory than geometry can meas- 
ure, or thought of angel can overtake. ‘The time which is, contracts into a 
mathematic point; and even that point perishes a thousand times before we 
can utter its birth. All is finite in the present; and even that finite is infi- 
nite in its velocity of flight towards death. But in God there is nothing finite ; 
but in God there is nothing transitory ; but in God there can be nothing that 
tends to death. Therefore, it follows, that for God there can be no present. 
The future is the present of God, and to the future it is that he sacrifices the 
human present. ‘Lherefore it is that he works by earthquake. Therefore it 
is that he works by grief. Oh, deep is the ploughing of earthquake! Oh, 
deep’ [and his voice swelled like a sanctus rising from the choir of a cathe- 
dral,|—‘ oh, deep is the ploughing of grief! But oftentimes less would not 
suffice for the agriculture of God. Upon a night of earthquake he builds a 
thousand years of pleasant habitations for man. Upon the sorrow of an in- 
fant, he raises oftentimes from human intellects clorious vintages that could 
not else have been. Less than these fierce ploughshares would not have 
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stirred the stubborn soil. The one is needed for earth, our planet—tor earth 
itself as the dwe ‘lling-place of man; but the other is needed yet oftener for 
God’s mightiest instrument—yes’ [and he looked solemnly at myself] ‘is 
needed for the mysterious children of the earth.’’ 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 


Art. V.—THE CONFLICT OF AGES 


The Conflict of Ages; or, The Great Debate on the Moral 
Relations of God and Man. By Epowarp Beecuer, D. D. 
552 pp. 12mo. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1853. 


Many truths, established by their own appropriate evi- 
dence, come into apparent conflict. Even natural science is 
perpetually hovering on the borders of paradox and mystery. 
For example, it is clear enough that matter, or, say any por- 
tion of matter, is limited, and can not therefore, in any prop- 
er sense of the expression, be spoken of as unlimited or infi- 
nite. Indeed, one would say that such would not only be 
an apparent, but a real contradiction. Yet all readily allow 
that every portion of matter is infinitely divisible ; for divide 
it as frequently as you may, a further and still further divis- 
ion is possible, at least in thought. Space, from the very 
nature of the term, (spatium,) involves extension, so that in 
our most obvious notion of it, it carries the idea of limit, and 
yet the philosophers speak of infinite space, or unlimited ex- 
tension. Just as ifa line, or lines, proceeding outwardly 
from a specific center, could be extended on all sides forever, 
or ad infinitum. Thus, we affirm the infinite character of 
space, and yet find it impossible to conceive such a thing. 
The same may be said of time, which is associated in our 
minds with the idea of succession,in which one thing or one 
moment follows another. Yet an absolute beginning or an 
absolute end of time is inconceivable. ‘Time and eternity, 
or time with bounds and time without bounds, seem to in- 
volve each other, and yet they involve each other by a con- 
tradiction. In mathematics, it is laid down as an actual 
basis of reasoning, that there may be two lines which are ever 
approaching but never meet. Every one has met the expres- 
sion, “the infinitesimal calculus,” and never perhaps question- 
ed its propriety. It involves, however, a similar paradox as 
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the ones just suggested ; that is, it is an apparent blending 
of finite with infinite. 

In the domain of metaphysics and speculative theology, 
and not only so, but in that of morals and practical religion, 
such antinomies, or logical contradictions, are by no means 
uncommon. All concede the fact of creation. On the ground 
that every change must have a cause, and every organism or 
organized body, whether star or insect, a producer, all theo- 
logians assert that God, as ultimate cause, or producer, mast 
have created all things by his inherent productive will. But 
every effect is potentially in the cause. From nothing, noth- 
ing comes. Moreover, the sum of absolute existence can never 
be increased. God can never be more than he is, never 
less than he is. If infinite, God is all and in all; all that has 
ever been, all that will ever be. Yet all our theological writ- 
ers, as wellas some of the profoundest metaphysicians, affirm 
that the external universe of finite forms, including matter 
and mind, is an entirely new production, or what some call 
a production from nothing. God, of course, is here con- 
sidered as absolute cause. So that when he creates from 
nothing, as some say, the real fact must-be that he creates 
from himself. But finite and infinite, matter and spirit, the 
exterior universe and the eternal God, appear to be two dis- 
tinct things, that is to say, they are apparent contradictions. 
Besides, if the effect is ever potentially in the cause, and the 
universe springs from God, how ean it be different from God, 
nay, how can it be other than spiritual and infinite, or the 
simple manifestation of spiritual and infinite? Is it then 
ideal, and not material at ali; not ¢wo distinct and independ- 
ent existences, but one indivisible and identical? But we 
know that the external universe exists, and that we our- 
selves exist, as distinct, finite beings. ‘This is proved by its 
own evidence. ‘So also, we know that there is a God who 
made that universe, and who presides over it with the su- 
premacy of a master; for this, too, is proved by its own in- 
dependent evidence. And these things we hold, with an un- 
faltering faith, notwithstanding the inscrutable mystery and 
apparent contradiction referred to. 

Both Kant and Sir William Hamilton, the two acutest 
metaphysicians of modern times, as also Pascal and Jacobi, 
the two most devout, maintain that in the relations of space 
and time, absolute existence and conditioned existence, as 
also in the relations of liberty and necessity, there are sever- 
al apparent contradictions, to which Kant has given the name 
of Antinomies of the Pure Reason. Jacobi and Hamilton 
refer the difficulty to the incompetence of the human intellect, 
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or the weakness of the formal reason, which according to 
the latter is employed exclusively with relative or condition- 
ed existence. Kant, however, ascribes it to the illusive na- 
ture of metaphysical reasoning, which transcends the bounds 
of the actual, and thence denies the reality and worth of all 
ontological science. Some acute thinkers can not go so far as 
either, and yet they are compelled to confess that the region 
of the absolute, as boundless and unconditioned, is infinite ly 
beyond us, and must ever suggest questions insoluble by the 
human iniellect. Take, for example, the following: God is 
perfect, God is absolute cause. ‘Therefore, as a cause, God 
is absolutely perfect. But as a cause absolutely perfect, 
it would seem, on logical or metaphysical grounds, to fol- 
low, that he must produce an absolutely perfect eflect. He 
speaks, and it is done ; he commands, and it stands fast. Well, 
then, is the universe absolutely perfect? Is each new man, 
created now, or if the expression be preferred, brought into 
the world now, absolutely perfect? In other words, are there 
no evils and errors, no sin or death, among men? If there 
are, What a singular apparent anomaly; for here, in a uni- 
verse springing from God, and by the supposition under his 
absolute control, we find pe ‘rfection and impe rfection, truth 
and error, holiness and sin, happiness and misery, salvation 
and destruction, antagonisms and apparent contradictions of 
the most fundamental character. 

It is well known that we are in the habit of referring to 
consciousness to prove the freedom of the will and the ac- 
countability of man, facts or principles of the deepest mo- 
ment. Our language to all opposers is, we know ourselves 
to be free and accountable, all reasoning to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and thus we generally end the matter. But 
an acute thinker will not let the matter rest there; while 
conceding the reality of this decision of consciousness, he 
inquires, are consciousness and reason antagonistic? For, 
assuredly, by no logical or mechanical process, can reason 
demonstrate the absolute freedom of man. Fore xample, all 
will concede, that man as created is an effect. But every 
effect, as already conceded, exists potentially in the cause. 
The cause, therefore, must determine the nature of the éffect. 

That is to say, man must be, each individual soul must 
be, what its predetermining cause, or causes, make it. Each 
-oul comes into the world with a specific or predetermined 
nature. It is good or bad, mixed, or indifferent. Whatever 
it be, such, in the end, must be sefesved to its creative or de- 
termining cause; for, previous to creation, it has no choice in 
reference to its constitutional teudencies, or the influences 
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under which it may be placed at its birth. Indeed, in no 
practical sense of the words, to say nothing of their logical 
bearings, can it be said to be free, at least in the earlier stages 
of its existence. And if, as most persons believe, the earlier 
determine the character of the later stages of existence, how 
can freedom be predicated of it even then? In the opinion 
of most theologians, Jonathan Edwards has demonstrated, 
on the clearest logical grounds, that in reference to the suc- 
cession of thought, feeling, purpose and action, the funda- 
mental principle of cause and effect must apply.” 

If action is determined by motive, and motive by char- 
acter, nature or constitution, no matter what name we give 
it, 1t can never be called free, no logical mind will call it free, 
except in some very loose and general sense. It may be 
free as uncontrolled, or unimpeded from without; that is, 
every man, in most cases, can act as he pleases. But the 
choice itself, as a personal act, is not without a cause. It 
springs from the nature or character of the individual soul ; 
and if so, then it is predetermined by that fundamental fact 
or element. Indeed, it may be laid down as an indisputable 
axiom, that every rational being will act according to his 
nature. But character, as we call it, springs from nature, as 
conduct springs from character; so that in the last analysis 
you must go down into the depths of that nature ; nay, further, 
you must penetrate to the very cause or causes of that na- 
ture, to find the source of its character and life. Fundamen- 
tally, therefore, as an effect or production, dependent upon a 
preéxistent cause or causes, which control the nature of man, 
no human being can be said to be absolutely or uncondition- 
ally free; unless, indeed, we can suppose him created utterly 
indifferent, with no constitutional tendencies whatever, to 
good or evil. And even then, his freedom, such as it is, like 
enough in the issue, will turn out to be astern necessity. If 
not under an actual, we are certainly under a logical neces- 
sity to admit this conclusion. The profoundest minds that 
ever existed have been compelled to admit it. Leibnitz and 
Kant, as well as Edwards and Calvin, on the side of logic 
alone, not merely admit it, but maintain it. None but minds 
incapable of logic, will presume to deny its force. And 
yet from consciousness alone, or on the side of what may be 
called our instinctive and moral nature, we maintain the 





* There are those who deny Edwards's premises with reference to the very 
nature of cause and effect, as applied to the human soul. Those, however, 
who adinit his premises can not escape his conclusion. 
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freedom of the will; nay, sometimes go further, and hold 
that we are absolute productive wills, and thence the cause 
of our own character and moral life. Hence, Coleridge, in 
his “ Aids to Reflection,” affirms that “ original sin,” which 
he admits to be proved independently of Scripture, by uni- 
versal consciousness and history, is “self- -originating sin,” a 
logical contradiction as palpable as words can make it. For 
sin has no existence except as related to an accountable soul. 
As an abstraction, it isa nonentity. As “a nature,” to use 
the language of Profestor Shedd, it is an absurdity.” It can 
not, therefore, originate itself. Indeed, this would be an 
effect without acause. Sin is the quality or act of a sub- 
ject, in whom it inheres, and springs from the depths of the 
individual soul, and yet, logically absurd as this affirmation 
of Coleridge is, it seems to utter the truth upon the subject; 
for, what can originate sin but sin? Nature can not origin- 
ate it, God can not originate it, a holy mind can not origin- 
ate it. It is possible, one woul! imagine, only to an unholy 
mind. Lust begets sin, but lust itself is sin; mother and off- 
spring here are alike. So that we return to ‘the logical para- 
dox of “self-originating sin,’ a paradox which logic may 






* Unless by a figurative use of language it may be denominated a second 
nature. But this kind of secoud nature, as sin, must be really unnatural. It 
sin is a nature, itis, by the very term, a natural thing. We may be sinners 
by nature, that is, by corrupted nature; but sin itself is nota nature. And 
for this simple reason, that nature, in the philosophical sense of the term, is an 
essence. Now to make sin more than an act or a volition, as Professor Shedd 
uniformly does, is to plant it in our very being or constitution; nay, it is to 
ransform it into our very being or constitution, It is to make it not sin but 
man, for the essencé of man is man as anature. It is only, therefore, by the 
most outrageous abuse of language, that sin can be called anature. In a 
word, it is an absurdity, because it makes sin sinless and guilt guiltless. If 
itis onr nature to sin, we must sin; we can not but sin; indeed, we can do 
nothing else but sin. In reference to this, we are in the condition of the ser- 
pent or tiger, Whose nature is to bite and devour, and which, for this reason, 
do so without guilt. To be sinners, we must be responsible ; to be responsible, 
we must be free; to be free, we must be constitutionally or naturally capable of 
joing right ; and if so, it isas much ournatureto do right as to do wrong. Our 
powers, indeed, may be perverted by vicious tendencies in the race and in our- 
selves, as the result of improper indulgence or the violation of our nature 3 it 
may be true, moreover, that all men do sin and thence are justly condemned, 
but they do so by the actual perversion of the nature which God has given them. 
This is the very ground of their condemnation and punishment. But must we 
not go beyond all acts and volitions to find the cause of sin? So say the meta- 
physicians. We too say the same, if the thing can be done. But just there lies 
the difficulty, just there springs the contradiction. The fact is, most metapby- 
sicians, With all their acuteness and pretension, stop short at the very point 
where the real difficulty commences. Their logic only suffices to get us into 
trouble, not to get us outofit. Most men succeed in getting out some other 
way. See, for example, the close of Professor Shedd’s articleon ‘Sina Na- 
ture and that Nature Guilt,” Christian Review for January, 1852. 
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make, but never solve. After all, the great practical difhi- 
culty with sin is simply this, that it actually belongs to us, 
as a quality or an act; alas! it is mine or thine, and here 
lies its guilt, reason as we may, if consciousness is to be heed- 
ed in the determination of the question. 

But another and still greater apparent contradiction is in- 
volved in the matter; for while we trace sin back to self, do we 
not trace self, or the personal Ego, which we call our soul or 
spirit, back to God? Is the All Holy One then, in whom we 
live and move, and have our being, the author or cause of 
sin? God forbid! is our instinctive response. And yet, 
how can mere logical reason, with its present resources and 
limitations, solve the question? Sin is in the world, is in 
the heart of man, with its attendant evils; all allow that. 
Whence did it come? Surely we must go back of all exter- 
nal phenomena, and all specific acts, to find it. Indeed, 
cause or causes can not be found in anything occasional or 
phenomenal. They do not lie on the surface of life, or on 
the surface of the soul. One might say, that, philosophically, 
they can not be found, all of them, in any specific individ- 
ual, for that individual is one of a race, and dates, through 
the line of human succession, from the beginning. The one 
stream, however augmented, and of whatever multitudinous 
drops composed, flows from the one fountain, and flows in the 
one channel. We are one, yet we are many, and while each 
has a life as an individual, he has a life as a part of the race. 
Can the ultimate cause then be found in any one soul? 
Logic compels us (does it not?) to say No; for sin was in 
the world before that one soul existed. That soul itself is 
indissolubly related to others. That soul springs from the 
past. Its constitutional tendencies are predetermined by 

-auses over which it has no control, causes antecedent to it, 
perhaps a thousand or five thousand years. Go back then, 
to the beginning, to the first human soul that sinned, the 
soul of Adam, and inquire, is the original or ultimate cause 
there? Many maintain that it is there, and there alone, and 
hence they adopt the old couplet, which to certain minds ex- 
presses a Bible truth: 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 


This is fundamentally the view of the old school theologians, 
and in part of the Princeton divines, able and learned men as 
they are; for they maintain that Adam’s sin was imputed to 
all his race. 
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But a logical mind does not stop here, can not stop here, 
especially if he sus pects that after all, this may not be an ac- 
curate statement of the Bible view. If, indeed, he abandons 
at this point the use of logical reason, and accepts an author- 
itative ecclesiastical dictum, well and good. But if the mat- 
ter is to be argued on the ground of reason or abstract phi- 
losophy, then even in the case of Adam, we must go beyond 
all phenomena and occasional acts, and seek in his very na- 
tase the original or predisposing cause. Some, doubtless, will 

say that reason or philos sophy is utterly incompetent to the 
solution of the question. Again we say, well and good. 
But is it not equally incompetent to its solution at a lower 
stage, or in the case of any individual soul as well as in that 
of Adam? If employed at all as a fit instrument for the inves- 
tigation of the mystery, why not go to the ultimate or abso- 
intely first source of sin? Why, moreover, should there be 
more or less difhculty in accounting for the sin of Adam than 
in accounting for that of any subsequent individual of the 
race? All the ologians (except, perhaps, Dr. Edward Beech- 

er) bold that Adam was created without sin; that he received 
from his Maker a pure and perfect constitution. He was 
cons eeaeeap ey: | holy then—that is the point of importance 
conceded in this case. Well, then, how could sin spring 
from holiness; in other words, spring from the heart of a holy 
being? Sin comes from within, not from without. It is an 
act, or state ofa soul. But every soul must act from its na- 
ture or constitution. If, there fore, that nature is essentially 
holy, how can it commit an unholy act, how cherish an un- 
holy thought, feeling or purpose? Ina word, where in that 
perfect nature do you find the cause of that effect which you 
call sin? Isit replied, that sin itself must exist as a cause 
before it can become an effect? ‘Then the logical question 
recurs, how came that unholy cause in the soul, ‘which for a 
time existed and acted without such acause; in other words, 
what induced or predisposed that holy soul to act contrary 
to its own essential nature? The thing, in fact, seems a 
practical, as well as theoretical contradiction, the palpableness 
of which is the more obvious from the consideration often 
urged by metaphysicians, that a cause coming into existence 
in time, must itself be caused, is in fact an effect. 

But further, every one knows that, according to the scrip- 
tural account, or at least, the views of many theologians, 
sin existed before Adam. His sin is accounted for, in part, 
by reference to a prior sinner who tempted him tosin. Satan 
is presented to us as the great offender; but Satan derived 
his existence, and of course his constitution from the Deity. 
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How then do we account for his fall? Shall we say that 
a holy being became unholy without a cause? It was a 
change, a stupendous change; but philosophically, there can 
be no change without a cause. All logic accepts and urges 
this indisputable axiom. If, then, Satan did not sin with- 
out a cause, where is that cause to te found? It could not 
spring from without, it could not be an accidental act, or self- 
originating phenomenon. When Satan sinned, his whole 
nature sinmed ; his whole nature consented to the terrible act. 
The cause must have been adequate to the production of the 
effect, must have carried the effect potentially in itself. Then 
holiness begat sin, and a moral as well as logical contradic- 
tion is evolved. 

But we will leave this remote and difficult speculation, 
in which logical contradictions spring up like hydra heads 
wherever we turn, and come down to actual, every-day ex- 
perience, with which all are familiar. It will be ‘admitted 
by all sane minds, that contraries can not be predicated of 
the same thing at once? Who can bring a clean thing out 
of an unclean, or who can say that a thing can be in two 
different states at the same time? For example: you can 
not affirm that a thing is hot and cold, black and white, 
round and square, good and bad, dead and alive, at the same 
time. Here, then, is a soul which philosophers tell us is a 
unit, an absolute spiritual unit or essence, not two or three 
essences or units, but one, indivisible spiritual entity. Is it 
good, or is it bad? It must be one or the other, or both. 
Most men, in practical life, would say it is both. But how 
san it be both without a logical contradiction ? “ Lord, I be- 
lieve,” cries one; “help thou mine unbelief.” How can one 
believe and unbelieve, or rather disbelieve, together, except by 
a rational solecism, or moral anomaly? “QO wretched man 
that Tam,” cries another, “how imperfect, how sinful, how 
deeply sinful!’ and yet he claims to be a regenerate man, a 
child of God “who can not sin,” as St. John affirms. Yes, 
says « Jonathan Edwards, vindicating the strange contradic- 
tion, the nearer I approach the Deity the viler I seem. I 
can only express the sense which I have of my own sin, by 
saying that it seems to me to be infinite upon infinite! 'T his 
is his own remarkable expression, and yet Jonathan Edwards, 
in reference to the same interior consciousness, tells us that 
his soul was so ravished with the love of God, and so bless- 
ed in its interior communion with infinite perfection, that 
he likened it to a little white flower drinking in the sun’s 
beams, and rejoicing in a calm rapture. Is not this a singu- 


lar moral solecism ? But let the reader take his own case, 
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and inquire how it is with his individual soul. Is it a holy, 
happy soul? Has it no sense of sin, no consciousness of im- 
perfection and guilt? Has it no need to ery, God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner? You start back with horror at the impu- 
tation, and say, No! No! Iam notsinless, Iam not perfect! 
Yet you love God, and claim to be holy too, and thus hope 
to see God. For éwithout holiness no man shall see God.” 
You are then holy and unholy at the same time, and is not 
this an apparent contradiction, as profound and inscrutable 
as original sin? 

Let no one petulantly say, this is word quibbling. Indeed, 
it is nothing of the sort, as any one capable of reflection can 
see. Words, indeed, are marvelously elastic and variable, 
and doubtless this is a frequent source of logical contradic- 
tion; but the difficulty here lies not in words, would that it 
did, but in things, that is, in the essential state of a soul 
struggling between moral opposites, now rising almost to 
heaven, now sinking almost to hell. “ For that ‘which I do, 
I allow not,” says Paul, with singular boldness, and so to 
speak, logic: il extravagance ; “for what I would, that I do 
not; but what I hate “th: it do I. If then, I do that which I 
would not, I consent unto the law that it is good. Now 
then, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 
For I know that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing; for to will is present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good I find not. For the good that I would, 
[ do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do. Now 
if I do that I would not, it is no more I that do it but sin 
that dwelleth in me. I find then a law, that when I would 
to do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law 
of God after the inward man.” Here obviously, are anom- 
alies enough in the same individual nature ; the flesh and the 
spirit, the law of holiness and the law of sin, the will to do 
good, the impulse to do evil, sin and no sin, the I, or person- 

al spiritual nature to choose ‘the right, the sin dwelling i in the 
flesh, as it were another personal nature, todo wrong. And 
yet, it is all true, if we appeal to the consciousness of Paul, 
or of any man who thoroughly knows himself. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots ? 
Can he who is accustomed to sin, “ cease to do evil and learn 
to do well?” This, however, is commanded, and this too, is 
realized. God must help us, in other words, work within us 
“to will and to do of his good pleasure.” But how can the 
infinite and the finite work together; how can the same 
thing be done by both at the same time? It would seem 
impossible, and yet it is realized. For without God “we 
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can do nothing;” from which it follows, as a legitimate log- 
ical inference, that with God, we can do ev erything. “Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
that worketh in you to will and to do of his s good pleasure.” 
Thus, finite and infinite, sinful and sinless, mortal and immor- 
tal, come together again, by a sacred contradiction. ‘Thus, 
too, the soul which is born of God “does not sin,” as the 
Bible plainly testifies, even while confessing itself a@ sinner. 
It weeps and rejoices at once, “knows that which passeth 
knowledge,” and realizes, in its constant experience, the won- 
derful combinations of weakness and strength, of poverty 
and wealth. It has nothing, and yet possesseth all things. 
T’o all this, it may be replic ‘d that these things belong not 
to the sphere of mere natural logic (based upon a mec -hanical 
idea of cause) or of abstract philosophy with its ever varying 
notions. Indeed, the things of the spirit completely trans- 
cend the methods of the mere formal intellect. So faras the 
soul is concerned, they pertain to matters completely out of the 
domain of space and time, and thence not to be determined 
by the law of cause and effect, as ordinarily understood. As 
God in his deeper nature is a mystery, so man in the pro- 
founder relations of his spiritual and immortal essence, is 
also a mystery. His relations to the past, his relations es- 
pecially to the infinite, to s say the least, must be exeeedingly 
delicate and even inscrutable. Facts are obvious enough ; 
fundamental laws also, may be ascertained; but the meta- 
physics of those facts and laws may transcend our powers. 
Thus, on the ground of life and experience, we affirm our 
re freedom and responsibility, our liability to sin, 
ay our actual sinfulness, and feel through all the de »pths of 
our being, that we must be “born »gain.” Besides, we can 
see that our sin has intimate relations to the sin of the 
race, to the sin of the first sinner; so that, asa mere statement 
of facie; without reference to theological notions, we under- 
stand clearly enough the meaning ‘of Paul, when he says, 
“ By one man sin entered into the “world nad death by sin; 
and so {in like manner] death passed upon all man, for that 
all have sinned.” ‘The whole may be read thus: Adam sin- 
ned, Adam died; all men have sinned, all men have died. The 
dark stream has rolled through the ages, and alas! continues 
to roll. Yet we know, by a sacred intuition, as well as by the 
Holy Scripture, that God is perfect ; that he can not. be the 
author of sin; that he deals justly and graciously with us 
all; nay, that he does so even when condemning and pun- 
ishing oursin. Speculate upon it as we may, the sin is ours, 
the guilt is ours. So also the love, the purity, the joy, are 
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ours, even while coming from God. We are sinful, yet we 
are saved. These things are matters of experience or faith, 
of revelation or of life ; and all the logical contradictions they 
involve, are apparent and not real. Besides, with all our 
learned speech, these contradictions lie only on the outer 
edge of this matter. They do not belong toits essence. All 
is suilicie ntly clear in consciousness and life, as well as in 
the Bible. But the relations of the matter to the logical or 
metaphysical difliculties, which they suggest to our formal 
and conditioned understanding, which can not know the un- 
knowa, (“that which passeth knowledge,’ ’) or grasp the bound- 
less and eternal, are obscure and even contradictory. Ina 
word, man Leute enough for duty and happiness. For the 
rest, he must believe and wait. 
‘I'hese remarks perhaps well prepare us to open Dr. Edward 

seecher’s “ Conflict of Ages,” in which are included as many 
logical and practical ¢ -ontradictions as we have met this many 
a day, with a solution of the great problem underlying the 
whole by a hypothesis, which, in our view, involves the pro- 
foundest contradiction of all. Let us, however, do him jus- 
tice; for obviously, this amiable and learned divine possess- 
es great energy, as well as honesty of nature. His resources, 
both of erudition, logic and language, are quite considerable. 
His candor is unquestionable His very rashness and dog- 
matism have an air of nobleness and generosity. He has 
thrown himself, at the hazard of his reputation, into the im- 
minent deadly breach, or what appears to himself to be such, 
in order to save the very citadel of truth. His book, like 
many others of its kind, is a marvelous conipound of strength 
and weakness. In one part, all is vigorous and well reason- 
ed; in another, weak and doubtful. Now he betrays the 
caution of a practiced logician, anon plunges headlong into 

absurdity. Sometimes, with gigantic energy, he hews his 
way through the forest of logical and theological errors, then 
ioses his strength and gets bewildered in the fog. How such 
a mind could fall into the speculation which ends his book, 
is a strange logical mystery. Like the metaphysical skeptic 
of whom we have read, so learned and ingenious that he 
could not tell whence he was, or what he was, or what was to 
befall kim, in fact, completely mystified by the resources of 
hisown learning and logic, Dr. B. is too much even for himself. 
Oppressed by the load of logical and theological contradic- 
tions which he has heaped upon his head, he has no resource, 
but to leap the precipice, and find relief in that awful abyss 
where wander the spirits of the lost. 
We may say, in general, that “ The Conflict of Ages” is 
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the one pertaining to original sin; or, say simply, sin as ex- 
isting in a world made by a holy wad perfect Being , espect ally 
in souls possessed of moral and accountable natures. It is 
the great and ever recurring question as to the method of 
reconciling these theological ‘antinomies. Some cut the knot 
of the difficulty by denying the facts, or by denying the per- 
fection of the divine government. Dr. Beecher admits both, 
and thinks the solation possible. He maintains, however, 
that this solution has never been given, and that for want of it 
Christianity has failed to unite the church or to convert the 
world. He considers in detail, all the moral and theological 
solutions that have been attempted in all ages, by the ancients 
and by the moderns, including the Greek and Latin fathers, 
the school-men of the middle ages, the divines of the Refor- 
mation, the Calvinists and the Arminians, the Unitarians 
and the ‘Trinitarians of more recent times, the old school 
and the new,school Presbyterians, the Princeton reviewers 
and the Andover divines, and rejects the whole without hes- 
itation or remorse. Having thus cleared the way, he pro- 
ceeds to give his own solution, which at the first may appear 
a new solution, but is in reé ality an old solution, having a 
heathen origin, and first broached in the domain of C bristian 
spec ulation, though i in a different form, by a great theological] 
speculator in the third century.” Dr. ‘Beeche r, however, has 
presented the solution with a vigor and prominence which 
almost give it the force of a discovery. He has brought it 
out from the “dim obscure” in which it has rested since the 
days of Origen and the Neo-Platonists, into the clear light 
of the nineteenth century. Moreover, he has given it a less 
agreeable and poetical aspect, for instead of being spirits 
fallen directly from the heaven of purity and glory ‘into the 
dullness and grossness of the flesh, we are merely the frag- 
ments of a demon army, long ago tried and lost, brought up 
by some mysterious process, ‘to be once more tried, and with 
the exception of the regenerate, once more lost. All this is 
presented by Dr. Beecher with great candor and force. He 
seems to be fully persuaded in “his own mind, of the truth 
and importance of his theory, and deprecates all unfair, and 
aS allunkind and acrimonious, discussion of the sub- 
ject. For ourselves, we can in all honesty say, that we have 
not the slightest disposition to treat the subject, or to treat 


* A similar idea was cherished by the Essenes, by the Neo-Platonists, Ly 
Plato himself, and in all probability by Heraclitus and Pythagoras. For the 
views of Plato, see the Phedrus, 25. The preéxistence and fall of <ouls are 
taught in the Egyptian and Hindoo mytho'ogies. 
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our respected brother in Christ with the slightest disrespect, 
and above all, asperity. Nevertheless, we are free to say 
that we regard Dr. Beecher’s treatment of the subject as ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory and even dangerous. ‘l’o minds un- 
accustomed to discussions of this sort, it furnishes no sure 
method of extrication from the abyss of doubt into which it 
may plunge them. Many theological writers, and we be- 
lieve Dr. Beecher among the rest, have been greatly scan- 
dalized by the specul: tions of our excellent friend and neigh- 
bor, the Rev. Dr. Bushnell; but we must candidly say that 
the aberrations of the latter are trivial in comparison with 
those of our author. Should his hypothesis be rejected, and 
undoubtedly this will be the case with the great majority 
of his readers, its influence we fear, can only be to perplex 
and confound inquiring minds. 

‘The problem proposed for discussion, we grant, is the most 
difficult and momentous that can engage the human mind, 
and Dr. Beecher has doubtless given the solution which to 
his own judgment appears the true one. Still, we find it 
difhieult, if not impossible, to conceive a solution more en- 
tirely gratuitous and fanciful, we had almost said, preposter- 
ous. In ms any respe cts, his preliminary ar gument is a splen- 
did one, but it bears much the same rel: ation to his proposed 
solution, as a magnificent marble portico would bear toa 
hovel of mud. To speak the honest truth, it reminds us of, 
the laboring mountain parturiens mus. 

But to be entirely fair with Dr. Beecher, we will proceed, 
as briefly as possible, to give a comprehensive view of his 
general positions. We have already said that the difficulty 
or conflict which he proposes to remove, is that pertaining 
to the fact of human sinfulness, sometimes called “ original 
sin,” as descending from our first parents, or somehow cling- 
ing to the race, as a matter of succession, contrasted with the 
Divine perfection, including the attributes of justice and be- 
nevolence, or as Dr. B. calls them, “the principles of honor 
and right.” All candid theologians and moralists admit the 
general fact of human sinfulness, reserving of course to them- 
selves the right of explaining the meaning of the term, and 
the extent of the evil; and in “admitting it, of course assume 
that it must somehow be consistent with the justice and good- 
ness of God. It is the doctrine of original sin as explained 
by the older Augustinians and Calvinists, which Dr. Beecher 
assumes as thus conflicting with the Divine character and 
administration. He does not, therefore, propose to remove 
the difficulty by explaining away or modifying the fact itself. 
Indeed he appears to accept some of the strongest statements 
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of the fact, and to take satisfaction in aggravating its hor- 
rors. He finds man, as described in many theological treati- 
ses and confessions of faith, depraved by nature, totally de- 
praved, and thence utterly helpless, even before making a 
single choice either of good or evil; so that from the very con- 
stitution and tendencics imposed upon him, before his birth, 
he is compelled constantly and forever to sin, and thus se- 
cure his eternal perdition; a condition of things from which 
he can be emancipated only by the sovereign grace of God. 
This, however, it ought to be stated, is not Dr. Beecher’s own 
personal view. It is only for the sake of argument he seems 
to indorse this extreme, or what some call “thorough” view 
of sin. But the fact of sin itself, nay, of a kind of original 
sin, is all but universally admitted. The Unitarians, or lib- 
eral divines, as they are termed, while denying, tolis viribus, 
the common mode of presenting the subject, nay, rejecting the 
whole Augustinian or Calvinistic scheme, admit the fact of 
human sinfulness as a vast and terrible evil, from which the 
Gospel can alone deliver the soul. Upon this subject Dr. 
Beecher quotes the language of Sparks, Channing, Norton, 
Dewey and others, in which they deplore this mournful pro- 
clivity of the race. “They [Unitarians] preach,” says Dr. 
Sparks, “that all men are depraved, deeply depraved, and sin- 
ners in the sight of God—not by the will and appointment 
of their Creator, but by their own choice, their neglect of 
duty, and their obstinate disobedience. There is no theme, 
in fact,on which Unitarian preachers dwell more than on the 
moral depravity of man. ‘This is the moral disease which 
they believe the religion of Jesus was intended to heal.” 
While denying the doctrine of what is technically called 
total depravity, Dr. Dewey asserts, “the very great depravity 
of mankind, the exceeding depravation of human nature.” 
Speaking of the prevalence of intemperance, licentiousness, 
gambling, war, and other forms of vice, he adds with empha- 
sis: “Not believe in human depravity, in great, general, 
dreadful depravity! Why, a man must be a fool, nay, a stock 
ora stone, not to believe it. He has no eyes, he has no 
senses, he has no perceptions, if he refuses to believe in it.” 
'T'o these testimonies cited in the “ Conflict of Ages,” we add 
the following declaration of belief just issued by the Unita- 
rian body in general convention, as it will aid in giving some 
idea of the manner in which they hold the doctrine of human 
depravity. It is a little vague, and perhaps a logician would 
say, contradictory; but no matter. ‘“ We believe in the ex- 
istence of hereditary evil, [is this equivalent to original sin ?] 
but hold that man is morally free and responsible, living un- 
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der a dispensation of justice and mercy, wherein he is capa- 
ble by piety, love and good works, of securing the approval 
of God and fitting himse lf for heaven.” In the s same docu- 
ment they speak of God as raising up Jesus “to aid in our 
redemption. from sin,” as “ pouring a flood of fresh life through 
the withered veins of humanity and along the corrupted chan- 
nels of the world,” and as “ Sorever sweeping the nations with 
regenerating gales from heaven.” 'Theodore Parker has made 
himself facetious over this confession of faith, caustically in- 
quiring the import of these figurative expressions, and flatly 
telling his brethren that in the mouth of the orthodox he 
could understand them, but coming from Unitarians, he thinks 
them singularly irrelevant. Upon the whole, however, we 
may charitably regard them as meaning about the same 
thing that the Apostles assert, when they represent Christ as 
redeeming us from the curse of the law, from the bondage of 
corruption, from the dominion of the god of this world, from 
the death of sin, and so forth. 

The Unitarians, indeed, do not ascribe this sinfulness or 
sinful state of humanity to any fall in Adam, or to any in- 
fluence of his sin, or to the sin of man in general as a unit or 
a race, but to evil example, hereditary disease, social contam- 
ination, the perversion of free agency, and so forth, solutions 
of the question which leave it about where it was before. 
For, why should men thus sin by example, by the perversion 
of their free will, and above all by social or hereditary con- 
tamination? Why should their redemption by Christ be ne- 
cessary at all? Their nature is dual, say some of the pro- 
found and speculative Germans; whence they hold that men 
are just as likely to be bad as good! Dual? Howdual? By 
nature, by cons titution, or by the perversion of the free will? 
What! is one-half demon, the other angel; one-half bound 
in chains, the other free as heaven? Dr. Dew ey is sorely 
puzzled with the difficulty, and as he can not admit a fall in 
the race, he honestly confesses: “ The extent to which these 
evils go, is doubtless a problem that Ican not solve. There 
are shadows upon the world that we can not penetrate ; 
masses of sin and misery that overwhelm us with wonder 
and awe.’ 

Such then is the strange fact of human sinfulness, a sinful- 
ness deep, universal and appalling. Some attempt to palli- 
ate the evil and diminish its enormity. It is the aim, how- 
ever, of that class of Christians called evangelical, to go to 
the bottorn of the matter, to fathorn its te wrible depths, i in or- 
der, if possible, to apply an adequate remedy. Thus man) 
of them, without ene ‘ally defining their language, make it a 
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sin of the nature, a total and terrible depravity, to be cured 
only by an absolute regenerating process. 'This seems to be 
Dr. Beecher’s radical view, which, if possible, he makes yet 
more radical by presenting it in every variety of strong and 
startling expression. 

On the other hand, all acknowledge the perfection of the 
Divine character and administration. Of this we are as- 
sured by the Word of God, and our own constitutional con- 
victions respecting the principles of “ honor and right,” which 
bind all holy beings, including the eternal God from whom 
they spring, and thus subject ‘him to the moral ne cessity of 
treating all intelligent, responsible agents with equity and 
goodness. Hence ‘Dr. Beecher maintains that God is bound 
to give to all newly created intelligent agents full constitu- 
tional power to obey his law, to inspire them with a deci- 
ded predominance toward good, and thus furnish them with 
the means of securing their eternal happiness. Upon this 
point our author expresses himself with great energy, and 
backs his positions with citations from orthodox divines. 

Here then, in this specific view of the facts and principles 
in the case, according to Dr. Beecher, is the conflict of ages ; 
for men, instead of possessing ‘the advantages and capabili- 
ties re ferred to, are brought into the world with vitiated na- 
tures, and not only with Vitiated natures, and a decided pre- 
dominance to evil, but with a subjection to injurious external 
influences, and the malignant powers of darkness; so that 
their condemn: ition and eternal misery are made absolutely 
certain, unless redeemed by the Gospel of Christ. Now if 
men are really newly created beings, as the great body of 
theologians and Christian people generally hold, this, — 
ing to our theorist, is manifestly and outrageously unjust ; 
that the recoil from it by Unitarians and others, is, in the 
view of Dr. Beecher, perfectly natural and proper, nay, an 
honorable protest for the truth. An immense concession to 
the Unitarians, as all must admit. It places them on the 
highest elevation as the appointed witnesses for the honor 
and dignity of the Divine government. Calvinists indeed 
are right, in the view of Dr. Zs. as to their facts, but wrong 
as to thei ir principles. ‘l'hus he brings contradictions together, 
and deepens the conflict which he tries to stop. Hence also 
he maintains that the powers of Christianity are misadjusted, 
so much so indeed, that they are const: untly working against 

each other, just as if | in a steamboat, the two motive whe els 

were so misadjusted that the one should move in one direc- 

tion, the other in another direction. ‘There is motion but no 

progress. Christianity, therefore, will never advance to the 
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conquest of the world, till these powers are adjusted. Unita- 
rians and Calvinists must come together in the unity ofa 
higher law, or rather of a higher fact, supplied in the solution 


proposed by Dr. Beecher. 


“ But, that in some way these moving powers have been so misadjusted as 
to contlict with each other, is obvious from simply placing them, as above de- 
veloped, side by side. ‘To say the very least, the preceding statements as to 
the ruin of man do appear directly to conflict with the principles of honor and 
right which have been set forth, and tend directly to subvert and destroy 
them. He who holds that God, in the manner already set forth, gives e xist- 
ence to men with natures radically corrupt and depraved, anterior to any 
knowledge, desire or choice, of their own, with full power to do evil and none 
to do good, and then places them under the all-pervading influence of corrupt 
and corrupting social systems,—and, in addition to all this, subjects them to 
the tremendous and delusive power of malignant spirits, fearfully skilled in 
the work of developing, maturing and confirming original depravity —can not, 
at least with any apparent consistence y, say that the Creator has fulfilled to- 

wards them the demands of honor and of right, as the »y have been exhibited. 
How can he say that he has regarded their well-being as he ought, or that he 
has observed towards them the principles of justice ? Has he not held them 
responsible for what exists in them through his own agency, and anterior to 
any desire, choice or action of their own? Has he not conferred on them 
such original constitutions as most unfavorably affect their prospects for eter- 
nity, and render their right conduct and eternal life in the highest degree 
improbable ? Has he not placed them in circumstances which are not reas- 
onably and benevolently favorable to their eternal life ? 

‘ He, then, who holds that God is the author of the facts alleged, finds him- 
self constantly urged, by the demands of logical consistency , to ev ade, or else 
to call in question and deny, the real and se elf-evident prine iples of honor and 
right. On the other hand, he who holds to the genuine principles of honor 
and right, will be no less powerfully urged to deny the facts alleged as to the 
ruined state of man, and to put forth all his energies to subvert and destroy 
them. 

“ Nay, more; it would seem as if the preceding statement of the principles 
of honor and right had been specially designed to effect this end. It seems 
to oppose the statement of facts, as to the ruined state of man, deliberately, 
universally, radically, and step by step. 

“Moreover, undeniable facts prove the reality of the alleged collision. 
Each of these moving powers of the system: thus put into opposition to each 
other has, in fact, created a party to represent and defend it, and to oppose 
and subvert the other. 

“Tt is, also, a fact worthy of distinct notice, that when, as has often been 
the case, individuals have tried to retain both powers in their system in full 
action, they have almost invariably run into self-contradiction ; so much so, 
that few, if any writers of this class can be found who are exempt from the 
charge. 

“ Finally ; all attempts to harmonize these opposing powers have hitherto 
faile d, and, as the system is at present adjusted, ever must fail. For, since 
each has in itself radical truth, which is sustained by its own evidence, it has 
a vital power which cannot be destroyed, nor can its defenders be thoroughly 
defeated ; and, therefore, unless they can be harmoniously adjusted, division 
and conflict will be perpetual.” 


How then are these things to be reconciled? By holding 
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the principles and denying the facts? Or by holding the 
facts and denying the principles ? Or shall we retain both, 
and find relief in the idea of universal salvation? Or if this 
can not be done, shall we still cling to the facts, and explain 
them by maintaining that man sinned in Adam, because 
Adam was the race, or the head of the race; or by referring 
to the fact or doctrine of imputation as held by many C ‘al 
vinists, and particularly by the old school divines, relying, as 
Dr. Beecher and many other acute men think, upon a mere 
word, (imputation,) which either means nothing or involves 
injustice ; or rejecting this “figment,” shall we attempt, with 
the new school divines, to maintain a quasi original sin, 
made actual by the choice and act of the responsible agent, 
who thus originates his own sin, and is just as thoroughly 
enslaved to evil, and destined to perdition, as if he sinned in 
Adam, or had both Adam’s sin and Adam’s ; punishme nt im- 
puted to him? Or finally, shall we adopt the view of Pro- 
fessor Shedd, in the Christian Review for January, 1852, and 
insist on the ‘actual unity of the race, and the consequent 
identity of their moral state, and so hold that when Adam 
sinned, the race as such sinned, a view based upon what, to 
most men, must appear a mere philosophic ‘al or transcenden- 
tal fancy, owing all its force and plausibility to a play of 
words? No, s says Dr. Beecher, none of these methods will 
satisfy us; man is a sinner, a sinner by nature, a sinner at 
the very moment of his birth. His depravity is original and 
peculiar, immense, resistless, overwhelming. 

Well then, shall we assume that men, Adam among the 
rest, are not newly crealed beings at all, but beings who pre- 
existed in another state, where, ages ago, they liv ed, were 
tried and lost? 

This is the theory of Dr. Beecher; a theory in which his 
own mind, agitated by the most fearful doubts, has found 
rest, and in which, he imagines, all rational Christian men, 
including Unitarians and Calvinists, old school and new 
school, may unite and harmonize. 

He endeavors to prove the validity of this solution, on the 
ground that no other is conceivable, that it is the only one 
which accounts for the facts, and that like the law or fact of 
gravitation in the solar system, it brings the whole into unity 
and concord. 

The argument, he admits, is hypothetical, but he defends it 
on the ground that it is analogous to the argument by which 
we prove the Divine existence; a position from which we 
beg to enter our decided dissent. Indeed, we think Dr. B. has 
totally misconceived the use of hypotheses, or what he terms 
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the a priort argument; for the law of gravitation in such a 
case, at first perhaps a hypothesis, is proved by scientific de- 
monstration, to be an actual reality. But the Divine existence 
never appears to us in the light of an hypothesis. It is rather 
a necessity, What some call an intuition, forced upon usas in- 
telligent beings from our very constitution, as wellas the con- 
stitution of things. But even were it a hypothesis, like the 
assumption of the preéxistence of souls, no one would be- 
lieve it, till actually proved. This proof is always at hand; 
for God is always at hand. Everything in us and around 
us proclaims hispresence. In fact, we see him, we hear him, 
we feel him, working evermore in the universe of matter and 
of mind; so that the reason of man, as well as the natural 
creation around us, is constantly exclaiming, Thou art! 
Thou art! So also the law of gravitation would never have 
established itself among men as a reality, without the clearest 
scientific proofs. It exp: tins the facts of the solar ‘system, it 
is true, but the facts of the solar system alsoe xplain it. Both 
are proved to be realities, by mathematical demonstration. 
An hypothesis, or an a priort supposition, is only useful in 
the process of investigation, as a first ste p or starting point, 
and unless this can be followed by a positive proof of its va- 
lidity, from a@ posteriori sources, it must forever remain only 
a hypothesis, as likely to be false as true.” Hence many hy- 
potheses, in the history of science, though apparently explain- 
ing all the facts in the cases to which they were applied, have 
been found to be gratuitous and false. 'Thus the Vortices of 
Des Cartes, though a plausible and beautiful hypothesis, as 
explained by himse If, involved an absurdity. 

Now the preéxistence of man, as a fallen race, if a fact 
and not a fancy, must be capable of proof independent of 
any hypothe ‘tical reasoning. And for the simple reason that 
it is claimed to be, not an abstraction, to be proved by a mere 
process of logical demonstration, but a historical event. 

Now what are the sources of all proof pertaining to facts 
of history, or events of past occurrence? ‘The testimony of 
memory, which in the case of each individual depends upon 
consciousness and the continuance of personal identity ; sec- 
ondly, the testimony of honest and competent witnesses 





*We except from this statement those fundamental beliefs, or intuitive 
convictions, strictly called a priort, upon which all knowledge and reason- 
ingrest! Of course Dr. Beecher does not rank his a priori or hypothetical 
argument with these. After all, it is upon these that the proof of the Divine 
existence ultimately rests. 
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thirdly, public documents, monuments and so forth, so to 
speak, silent witnesses ; wail lastly, the Word of God, or Di- 
vine testimony. The appeal then in all such cases must be 
made to consciousness or memory, to private or public testi- 
mony, or to the Holy Scriptures. No other proof is con- 
ceivable. 

Well then, does consciousness or memory supply proof 
in the case? Has Dr. Edward Beecher any peculiar expe- 
rience to adduce? Does he remember his preéxistence, his 
trial and his fall? Has he the least glimmering of sucha 
thing? If he has, we hope he will give it to the public for 
their solemn inspection. Has any one else a distinct recol- 
lection of such a state? We can not speak for others, but we 
ean honestly say, that we have none, and the very idea of 
being an old demon, recreated, or rather reconstructed, and 
brought into this life for a second trial, strikes us as inex- 
pressibly ludicrous, n: Ly, we ought rather to say, intensely hor- 
rible. Yonder is a little fe llow, playing on the carpet, with 
blue eyes and golden hair, the very type of innocence and 
heaven, of whom and others like him our Saviour has said, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid thew 
not, for of such is the kingdom of God.” Is he too an old 
demon, reduced in dimensions, and clothed with flesh; and 
instead of being a child of a tot months, is he the er reature of 
a vast old age, ‘of a long and dismal experience in a past eter- 
nity? Plato indeed, and a few of the ancients, speak of the 
dim reminiscence of a past eternity in the henuhis of God. 
The poets also have occasionally spoken of the echoes of that 
immortal state. After all, we venture to assert, that none of 
these actually believed in a past demonic condition, in which 
they had been tried and lost. Their idea rather was, that ac- 
cording to Platonic conceptions, they had come, as spiritual 
emanations, from God, the great ocean of existence, in whom 
all beings exist in their eternal archetypes. Hence they do 
not pretend to give any facts relating to this past existence 
or their experience in it. The whole thing is a transcend- 
ental speculation, as purely @ priort as the pantheism from 
which it springs. If any one should actually assert that he 
had a distinct recollection of such a state, and of his experi- 
ence therein, as a conscious, responsible agent, who had sin- 
ned and suffered, instead of setting him down as a philoso- 
pher, most of us would be inclined to set him cown as a luna- 
tic. Consciousness isa part of ourselves ; so also is memory, 
which is a sort of perpetuated consciousness. It may be 
clouded for a time by disease, but it is never entirely extin- 


guished. And hence we conclude, that the fact that no hu- 
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man being has ever ¢estified from memory to such a preéx- 
istent experience, proves that such an experience never ex- 
isted. Dr. B., however, may say, that God, for wise purposes, 
may have extinguished suc +h memory; to which we reply, that 
there is no evidence of the fact, and that it is sc arcely worth 
while for intelligent men to reason without proof. After all, 
such a position would be conceding the whole argument to his 
opponents ; for if the memory is utterly extinguished, all ap- 
peal to historical testimony of any kind is at an end. 

Still we may inquire, secondly, whether any proof is cited, 
or can be cited by our author, in favor of his assumed fact, 
from the annals of the past? Has any man or body of men; 
has any angel or demon, if we may indulge the supposition, 
left any record or document, even of the obscurest kind, 
which may be adduced in favor of the supposition ? We 
know of none. If Dr. Beecher, in his multifarious reading, 
has ever detected such a document, or anything making an 
approach to it, he would confer a great favor upon curious 
inquirers, by producing it. We are told indeed of “the 
angels w ho ke pt not their first estate,” but we are also told, 
by the same authority, that they “are reserved in chains of 
darkness tothe judgme nt of the last day.” ‘That is certainly 
a very different thing from being recreated or born again into 
the hopes, the sufferings and the j joys of earth. 

Last ly, i is the fact or theory anywhere broached or alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures ? Here, if anywhere, we shall cer- 
tainly find it. But “the law and the testimony” are utterly si- 
lent; not a sentence, not a word, is found, so far as we know, 

in g the slightest bearing upon the subject. 

But Dr. Beecher maintains that the silence of Scripture is 
no proof against the fact. With all deference, we feel quite 
confident that it is; just as much as the entire silence of the 
Scripture respecting penance, the worship of the Virgin, pray- 
ers tothe dead, purgatory, and other figments, is proof positive 
against these legendary beliefs. If the position is to be taken 
that the silence of Se ripture gives consent to the plausible 
fancies or preconceived notions of fallible men, then farewell 
to all authority and stability in religious faith. 

Is it possible, (some of our readers may exclaim,) that Dr. 
Edward Beecher has no Bible authority for what he says 
upon this subject, no consciousness or memory to appeal to, 
no historical fact, record or monument to adduce, from the 
accumulated annals of the past?) No! nothing whatever! 

sut in addition to all this, we have quite a number of ob- 
jections to adduce, to which Dr. B. has made no allusion. 
First of all, his theory contradicts the plain teaching of the 
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Bible, respecting the creation of Adam and Eve. Here they 
are represented as made for the first time, not as re-made, or 
introduced from another state into this world. 

Secondly, they are represented as innocent, or at least free 
from actual sin before their fatal lapse. In this respect God 
made man upright. 

Thirdly, it is expressly affirmed by the apostle Paul, that 
by “one man,” Adam, sin entered into the world; and not 
only so, but by “ one transgression,’ or, as some critics have 
rendered it, one act of transgression. Now before this act of 
transgression, sin was not in the world at all, and of course 
was not in Adam; for if it had beenin Adam, as an actual 
evil, it would have been in the world. 

Fourthly, if Dr. Beecher’s theory is true, how can there be 
human beings in the world, however brief their existence, 
who have not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
eression? All sin is alike; and if infants are old offenders, 
they have sinned and fallen just as Adam sinned and fell. 

Fifthly, is it not inconsistent with the principles of “ honor 
and right,” to withhold from us the knowledge of our suppo- 
sed pre eéxistent sin and punishment, when such knowledge 
would exert upon us such an immense moral influence ? 
Nay, is it not double injustice, by a miracle, (for such must 
be the supposition,) to extinguish forever the memory of our 
guilt? 

Objections, however, multiply indefinitely, and we may as 
well stop here ; for when all the evidence is on one side, it is 
a mere waste of time to cite more than a reasonable amount. 

The difficulty, then, and of course the conflict, remains as it 
was, and Dr. Beecher has only added another to the thousand 
and one futile attempts to remove it. 

But is the question to be left where itis? Is no solution 
possible? Can nothing be done to end, or at least to miti- 
gate this terrible conflict ? 

Something, we think, can be done, provided always we 
duly consider the limited resources of reason, the absolute 
necessity of yielding implicitly to the teachings of the Bible, 
and of relying upon the justice and goodness of God. “Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ? ” With a view toa 
partial solution, at least, of a practical kind, we will suggest 
some preparatory considerations. 

In the first place, the question intended for solution must 
be stated with the utmost precision. If it is a question of 
facts, then the simple facts ought to be stated, just as they 
are, without being incumbered with any theories , inferences, 
or hypothetical considerations. 
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Secondly, let it be borne in mind that facts or realities 
never contradict each other. They may seem to do so, but 
in this case the difficulty lies not in the facts, but in the 
minds of those who force their solution. 

Thirdly, facts as well as principles can not be thoroughly 
known as insulated from other facts and principles with 
which they stand connected, as parts of a system. ‘The 8o- 
lution of difficulties in a system of things, can be accom- 
plished only by a complete knowledge of that system. 

Fifthly, all questions, whether in physics, metaphysics, or 
religion, can easily be run into insuperable difficulties. In 
other words, they all border on the infinite, on the absolute 

nature and essence of things. Hence the profoundest think- 
ers have ever been the first to acknowledge their ignorance. 
They follow reason as far as it will lead the m, and there stop. 
lt is on this ground that we are compelled to follow God and 
his Word beyond the precincts of reason altogether. Indeed 
many things may transcend reason, but can never be contra- 
ry to it. 

Sixthly, what are called principles or laws, must be founded 
in facts. ‘They are either fundamental a priori convictions, 
or generalizations of facts, or logical and verbal inferen- 
ces from these. ‘That is to say, whether in the form of 
what we call facts or principles, they are based, in their 
last analysis, on things or realities. ‘They may, therefore, be 
designated as facts—fac ts a priori, or facts of generalization, 
or facts of inference. Hence facts and principles never really 
contradict each other, though quite frequently apparently do- 
ing so. ‘lo unravel a knotty point, therefore, it is often an 
excellent plan to contrast facts with facts, instead of facts 
with principles. For in this case it often happens that we 
are compelled to find a third class of facts which throw light 
upon both, and reconcile them in the unity of some higher or 
more comprehensive generalization. 

To apply these rules and suggestions to the question be- 
fore us, let us inquire, how stand | the facis? Dy. Beecher has 
contrasted facts with principles ; we prefer to take the prin- 
ciples in this case as facts, for they are really such, in their 
last analysis. 

‘he facts then, on one side, are, that God, as supreme and 
eternal Creator and Sovereign, is a being absolutely perfect, 
and being such, he deals with all his creatures on the princi- 
ples of justice and goodness. What amount of powers or 
capacities he shall confer on finite beings, it is impossible for 
us to say. This must be left to his sovereign pleasure. 
But such powers and capacities as he does bestow upon 
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them, especially upon newly created beings, must be, and 
doubtless are, sound and good. Whether he can make finite, 
that is, limite -d, and therefore relatively imperfect beings, ab- 
solute ly secure, in a state of freedom, responsibility and trial, 
Wwe are incompetent to decide. The fact is that he has crea- 
ted intelligent and responsible be ings, te the possibility of 
sinning, and thence of losing their happiness. This, too, 
would seem to be essential to their freedom and accountabil- 
ity. In all questions something must be assumed. In this 
instance we assume the freedom and accountability of man. 
He has constituted them rational wills, with the power of 
choice, and therefore “sets before them life and death, the 
blessing and the curse.” From which it follows that sin and 
misery may be evolved in a system of things relatively, though 
not perhaps absolutely imperfe ct. We mean imperfect, as 
finite or limited. The metaphysical or transcendental ques- 
tions which this fact involves, we can not satisfactorily an- 
swer. If others can do so; all we can say is, we are glad of 
it. But they had better rest content with satisfying them- 
selves. Their attempts with others will probably prove a 
failure. 

We dislike the expression frequently used by Dr. Beecher, 
that God owes anything to created beings; still it may sim- 
ply mean that from his very nature God is under a moral ne- 
cessity to treat them with justice and goodness. It can not, 
however, be proved, as Dr. Beecher seems to think, that God 
owes any special inspiration to a newly created being, over 
and above that which animates his natural reason and con- 
science, in order to secure his eternal felicity. All he owes 
him, in this connection, is the physical, mental and moral fac- 
ulties or capacities, such as sensibility, perception, reason, 
conscience, will, and so forth, which, if duly improved, will 
secure his ultimate happiness. It can not be shown, a priori, 
or by an appeal to facts, that God is bound to give to newly 
created, responsible agents, such extraordinary powers and 
resources as must necessarily control their freedom, and by an 
absolute law, secure their happine ss. And this, for the obvi- 
ous reason, that, in the case of human beings, and of the 
fallen angels, it is a matter of fuct, that he has not done so. 
It may be his pleasure, nay, it unquestionably is his pleasure, to 
create a race of beings, sufficiently endowed with reason, 
conscience and will, to secure, by the use of requisite means, 
his approbation and blessing; but, for the same reason, capa- 
ble of abusing these very powers, or of neglecting the requi- 
site conditions of their successful development. All this, in- 
volving as it does, the possibility on the one hand, of eternal 
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life, or on the other, of eternal death, is perfectly consistent 
with “the principles of honor and right.” Nay, further, it is 
supposable, if such beings should unhi wppily fall, that the 
goodness of God might interpose at the very first, for their 
recovery and salvation. It is a fact that he has so inter- 
fered; so that in all ages, antediluvian, Abrahamic, Mosaic 
and Christian, a gospel of reconciliation has been proclaimed 
to mankind. ‘The bane and the blessing, the wound and the 
remedy, have coexisted in the world from the beginning; so 
that “ where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 
As to the application of this gospel, in anomalous cases, as 
for example, in that of the virtuous heathen, we are willing to 
leave it in the hands of God. It will be found in the end, 
that justice and mercy have gone hand in hand, in all the 
government of God. 

Such then are the facts on the one side, all involved in the 
belief that God exists and reigns as a being absolutely per- 
fect—a truth which must be maintained, even if we finda 
whole race of beings under his government, fallen and _ lost. 
“ Let God be true [just and good] and every man a liar,” un- 
just and sinful. 

Now what are the facts on the other side? If we look to 
the Holy Scriptures for information, we find that “there is not 
a just man upon earth that doeth "good and sinneth not ;” 
that is, there is no sinless man, with the exception of the man 
Jesus C hrist, “who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth.” All others have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. How grievously all have sinned, how griev- 
ously you and I, my reader, have sinned, God only, adequate- 
ly knows. For “if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things.” This, howeve Yr, is 
certain, that all have sinned suflficie ntly to Scefeit the divine 
favor. “All have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 

How then have we sinned? 

Have we sinned by any trresistible necessity? Con- 
science, the Word of God, universal reason, answer, No! 

Or to state the matter differently. Have we sinned by 
compulsion, human, demonic or divine? Again the answer 
is decisively, No! 

Well then, have we sinned by nature, or constitution, or, 
which is the same thing essentially, have we sinned because 
our Creator has so m: ide us, that we must sin by a natural 
or constitutional law? If anything but metaphysical theol- 

ogy is to answer the question, it is, if possible, with a deeper 
emphasis than ever, No, No 
Does not the apostle Paul, however, in his epistle to the 
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Ephesians, say, that “by nature we are children of wrath 
even as others.” Yes, but he uses the word tropically, as 
equivalent to disposition, or moral character. In proof of 
which we cite Paul’s own words, in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, where, using the term in its native sense, he maintains 
that the heathen “do, by nature, the things written in the law ;” 
as also in his first epistle to the C ‘orinthians, he shows that 
even nature or constitution teaches what is proper and deco- 
rous. Paul nowhere teaches that sin is a natural, essential 
or constitutional thing. Indeed, he teaches the very oppo- 
site, vic., that it is most unnatural and aceursed? If a law 
at all, having the force of an inferior nature, as in. the degen- 
eracy of man it may become, it is “a law j in the members, 
warring against” the dee ‘per and better nature, “the law in 
the mind.” 

3ut we are dealing with facts here, and to leave the Scrip- 
tures a moment, let us inquire, how stands the matter in 
consciousness? Are we free and responsible agents, not in 
the metaphysical, but in the practical sense of the terms ? 
Kvery honest mind replies, Yes! 

Is not the constitution or essential nature, then, of every 
sane man, however limited, after all, a sound constitution, or 
nature ; not as perverted, mind you, but as it comes from 
God? Still the answer must be, Yes! 

Yet we have sinned, sinned deeply and grievously. Our 
fathers have sinned. All nations have sinned. The patri- 
archs sinned. ‘The very prophets and apostles sinned. 
Abraham sinned. Noah sinned. Adam sinned. ‘These are 
facts. Can we refer them to constitution, that is, to God; 
for it is the same thing? No, assuredly No! 

Is Adam responsible for my sin; am [ responsible for his ? 
Is he punished for mine; am I punished for his? In other 
words, does God punish without cause, or personal guilt ? 
It is impossible he should. “The son,” says the Bible, 
‘ shall not bear the iniquity of the father, nor the father the 
iniquity of the son.” “ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

But does not God “ visit the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children?” Yes, but only upon those “ that hate him.” 
The sin descends, and of course the punishment, when the 
son, or descendant, takes up the iniquity of the father, and by 
the same rebellion, makes.it his own. The (¢errible succes- 
sion may be seen any day, without an appeal to the Bible at 
all. Letus keep to facts. ‘There they are, in the Bible and 
out of it. 

Agi Lin, society, or mankind, though not identical, as indi- 
vidui als, is singul: urly and my steriously united. Though not 
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an absolute unity, the race has a relative unity. What is 
true of the gener: al character of mankind, is true, to some ex- 
tent, of each individual. At any rate, each hadividen al is 
much affected by the general disposition and destiny of the 
race. ‘There is no suc ‘h thing as pure individualism. The 
globules of the stream float together. The river is one. 
There is a sense, then, in which “ the world lieth in wicked- 
ness.” And not only is this true, but sin has a sort of suc- 
cession. Some call it hereditary. At all events, it descends 
from age to age; and why not from the first age? Mankind 
may be so constituted, that sin once introduce .d among man- 
kind, mé ly perpetuate itself, unless checked by some counter- 
acting force. But here we are gliding into speculation, which 
we must avoid. 

The great fact is, sin has existed in all lands, and in all 
ages. ‘T'raced back, we find it in the very first age—we find 
it in the race, which at first consisted only of two persons, 
Adam and Eve. On this account, from its terrible contam- 
ination, and the sad results to which it has given rise, the 
first sin committed on earth, must be regarded as one of a 
most stupendous and appalling character. In some sense, it 
is the typal sin—the germ anc d origin of all the rest. As the 
spring among the mountains is the origin of the river, swelled 
by an endless number of auxiliary currents, SO ad sin. of 
Adam was the primal fountain w hence rolled the ever accu- 
mulating river of death. And for this man alone ts saithcre 
ble. A startling and mournful, but obvious and well attested 
fact. 

The inquiry may be made, are our powers or capacities 
equal to those of Adam? If they are, our responsibility is 
the same. If not, it is less. He redits ry imperfection, dis- 
ease, and we may add, sin, undoubtedly weaken the powers. 
This we allknow. The race is a fallen rac e,every one must 
peri — admits the necessity of that remedial system 
which we call the Gospel. ‘The resources and provisions of 
Christianity measure the extent and ruinous consequences of 
sin. But some appear to be saved from profounder depths 
than others. Whether the advantage is on the side of 
Adam, in this respect, or on ours, we will not venture to say. 
Adam was created in different circumstances from ours. His 
was a fresh and absolute creation. His antecedents were 
perfect, in fact they were divine. He came directly from the 
hand of God. In this respect, he was an essentially new 
production. We are not. Properly speaking, we are not 
made—at least as Adam was made. We are simply born. 
Created indeed, it must be admitted, but created by birth. 
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We come into the world by succession. Ourcreation, there- 
fore, is intermediate. Hence we do not stand on the same 
platform with Adam. Our antecedents and surroundings are 
different. We come from a fallen race. This must make 
an immense difference. But God knows the difference, and 
deals with us accordingly ; so that the whole arrangement, a 
matter of apparent necessity, is perfectly consistent with the 
divine justice and goodness. Adam, when created, was oa 
grown. Moreover, he came into a perfect world. All wa 
good and pure. When created or born, we are only chil- 
dren, who come into a world contaminated with sin. Our 
natural powers are good and worthy of God; reason, inclu- 
ding our intuitive convictions, conscience, will and affection, 
all are naturally or constitutionally good. But we are born 
amid degenerate and evil influences: nor can it be otherwise, 
if born into the world at all. It is, perhaps, in this sense, we 
are said to be “born in sin.” But we will not theorize; we 
are yet in the domain of near However sad the concession, 
we must admit, all must t admit, account for it as we may, 
that we come of a fallen race, that we constitute a fallen race. 
The temple, indeed, is magnificent and beautiful, but it is 
deserted and in ruins. Its capacities are as gre¢ it as ever. 
It only needs to be cleansed, repaired and re-occ cupied by the 
Divine presence. 

These, so far as we know them, are the facts on both 
sides; and if facts, they must somehow be in accordance, 
and not in conflict. If to any mind, they appear in conflict, 
the difficulty lies in that mind. The conflict is not real, can 
not be real; it is only apparent. 

Doubtless a great mystery is involved in the presence of 
sin among men, or in any part of the universe. But mystery 
is involved in all things. ‘I'he very presence of man in the 
universe is a mystery. Nay the universe itself, as a creation 
of time, a creation out of nothing, or in spite of nothing—for 
there were no preéxistent materi: also creation, therefore, by 
the simple fiat or will of an infinite Being, is a yet greater 
mystery. ‘The fact of limitation in absolute and essential 
existence, and the duality which thence springs, involving, as 
it does, the distinct existence of matter and of mind, the pos- 
sibility of imperfection, nay more, of sin, with all its tremend- 
ous a is the primal mystery, the mystery of 
mysteries. He who can solve that can solve anything, 
original sin among the rest. 

Thus far, however, we have occupied ourselves with ac- 
knowledged facts. Ifour opinion is asked respecting the va- 
rious theories which attempt the explanation of sin, as original 
or general, or successive, or hereditary, or individual, what is 
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alled self-originating sin, (just as mysterious in one man as 
in myriads, or the race,) we are too deeply conscious of our 
ignorance to give anything like a dogmatic reply. He who 
thinks he can solve the question, and so end the conflict in 
his own mind, had better do so and be content. We would 
not advise him, however, to write a book about it. What is 
written is written. We have our own theological notions 
respecting old school and new school views, the abuse of free 
agency, and the doctrine of imputation, so imperfectly ex- 
presse :d, and so poorly understood; but we have already tres- 
passe d be yond the bounds assigne ‘d to this article; and if we 
give our views, it must be on some future occasion. We 
will venture, however, a brief reply to one question, touching 
the sinfulness or de pravity of man. Is it a total deprav ily : ? 
If by total is meant the extreme of depravity, or that man is 
as bad as he can be, or may be, we deny the fact; for we see 
men growing worse every day. We are bad enough; but 
we are not as bad as we may become. It is folly to charge 
aman with murder, who has only been guilty of theft. Ex- 
aggeration in such a case only does harm. On this ground 
we seriously doubt the propriety of many expressions styled 

Calvinistic, justified by some on the very ground of their ex- 
travagance. If by total depravity be meant a natural, consti- 
tutional depravity, flowing from the ve ry nature or essence of 
our being, we also deny that as contrary to fact and the Word 
of God. But if by total depravity be meant an alienation of 
heart from God, which sin ever is, in all its forms, then we 
believe and maintain it as a fact, recognized by experience 
and the Word of God. ‘The gre ut sin is selfishness—making 
self instead of God a centre, and ac ting only from that. We 
belong to God as our spiritual centre as ni iturally as the stars 
belong to the sun. By sin we leave our centre, and advance- 
ing in that line, we must proceed further and further from 
God, nearer and nearer to perdition. Hence, in order to be 
saved, we must be converted—turned right about, and so 
brought back to God. “ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” is the 
teaching of Christ, “ ye must be born again.” 

Practically, then, the conflict is ende d with all who believe 
the Bible as it is, and humanity as it is. Theoretically, it 
may be carried on by the “wise men” of this world, the logi- 
cians and the me taphysici: ins, Who apply the finite to meas- 
ure the infinite, the mechanical to estimate the spiritual, 
through indefinite ages. But the pure in heart see God, and 
all that God does, and are satisfied. “ Father, Lord of heav- 
en and of earth, I thank thee that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and the prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes!” 
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Art. VI—WAYLAND’S MEMOIR OF JUDSON. 


A Memoir of the Life and Labors of the Rev. Adoniram 
Judson, D. D. Pec Francis Wayuanp, President of Brown 
University. 2 vols. 12 mo. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co. 1853. Pp. 544, 522. 


THESE anxiously expected volumes were given to the public 
soon after the last issue of this journal. ‘They have, doubt- 
less, ere this, been seen by the majority of our readers. The 
life of such a man as Adoniram Judson, from the pen of 
Dr. Wayland, could scarcely fail to excite expectation in 
the public mind. Such was the general interest in the sub- 
ject, as well as confidence in the ability and judgment of 
the biographer, that over twenty thousand copies of the 
work were ordered in advance of publication. Many thou- 
sand copies have since been sold. But, notwithstanding the 
very Wide circulation it has thus obtained, we deem it prop- 
er that our pages should contain some allusion to it, and 
some memorial of him whose life and labors it commemo- 
rates. And let us in the very outset do justice to the gene- 
rosity of the author and publishers of the work. Dr. Way- 
land, it is understood, has relinquished his rights in the 
memoir, in favor of Mrs. Judson. The publishers have not 
only issued it in a superior manner, but have allowed her an 
almost unprecedented share in the profits of its publication. 
The profits accruing to her from sales already made are suf- 
ficient to secure her and her family against want; and should 
the sales continue in the same ratio, even for a limited time, 
she must realize for herself and family a permanent compe- 
tency; a result in which all friends of missions will sincerely 
rejoice. 

Of the work itself it is sufficient to say that, without ex- 
hibiting any remarkable skill in biographical writing, it 
evinces reasonable care, and just discrimination. It is made 
up, for the most part, of those letters and journals of Dr. 
Judson, which his own peculiar views, and the vicissitudes 
of missionary life, have allowed to survive him, and of vari- 
ous reminiscences from other sources, prefaced with a run- 
ning commentary, chiefly connective and explanatory. Ow- 
ing to the manner in which it is made up, it is sometimes 
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confused and repetitious, and is less interesting than a more 
condensed and thoroughly digested narrative might have 
been. In reference to one or two points, we think that Dr. 
Wayland has allowed himself to put forth his own per- 
sonal views, on questions of public denominational policy, 
ina manner which fairly subjects him to criticism. For 
instance, his opinions in reference to the best method of con- 
ducting missions are more than once quite pointedly intro- 
duced; and his opposition to the American and Foreign 
Bible Society is disclosed in a note, which not only insinu- 
ates that the organization of that society was unc: alled for, 
but also intimates an implie d censure on the course of Dr. 
Judson in reference to it, as ill considered.* We can not 
help thinking, that this was somewhat gr: $e ty and that 
it does cers ce to the memory of Dr. Judson. That a 
man proverbially cautious in the adoption of his opinions, 
and too conscientious to decide on a matter of such im- 
portance without a knowledge of all the facts involved in 
it, especially in view of his own personal connection with 
the occasion of controversy, should come to a decision with- 
out adequate data, seems to us extremely improbable. And 
there is even less reason to believe that a man of his breadth 
of understanding, and maturity of judgment, could have 
been duped or misled on such a question. Possibly the 
information on which his judgment was formed was as full 
as that of Dr. Wayland himself; and his intimate connec- 
tion with the events in question, may have furnished him 
even better facilities for the correct construction of the doc- 
umentary te stimony, which we have good authority for say- 
ing was forwarded to him. Cert: Linly Dr. Wayland has no 
right to say that the views of Dr. Judson on this subject 
were immature, nor that they were based on imperfect in- 
formation. ‘The known habits of the man, and the deep 
personal interest he must have felt in the question, furnish a 
sufhicient answer to such an imputation. We are sure that 
the reproach of the man who “answereth a matter before he 
heareth it,” or assumes a position without understanding its 
bearings, does not belong to him. 

The points which we have mentioned are doubtless de- 
fects; but we are happy to say that, in our estimation, they 
are the chief blemishes of the work. It is generally marked 
by a spirit of candor and liberality worthy of all commen- 
dation, as in the case of the unfortunate ‘disagre -ement be- 
tween Dr. Judson and Dr. Worcester, former ” Secret tary of 





* Vol. ii., p. 161. 
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the American Board of Commissioners. The same spirit is 
manifested in the treatment of the pietistic or ascetic moo 1 
which developed itself in Dr. Judson’s mode of life soon 
after the death of the first Mrs. Judson. ‘The work is also 
characterized by great fullness of detail, and is remarkable 
for the clearness and vigor of its style. The brief sketch of 
the origin of missionary institutions in this country, the 
account of the chorography of Burmah, the chapter con- 
taining an estimate of Dr. Judson’s vinhdnchen, and some 
other ‘portions of the work, are in Dr. Wayland’s best vein. 
Indeed, these volumes may be regarded as a very worthy 
memorial of the life and labors of the Father of American 
Baptist Missions in the East, and they will long hold a dis- 
tinguished rank in the field of religious biography. 

Having said so much of the work which has furnished an 
occasion for this article, our references to it in what we have 
further to say will be rather incidental than special. It is 
our purpose to take a brief survey of the life and labors of 
Dr. Judson, and to dwell on some of the lessons which his 
history suggests. 

Apontram Jupson was born in Malden, Mass., August 9, 
L788. He was the eldest child of Rev. Adoniram Judson, 
then pastor of the Congregational church in that town. Mr. 
Judson was a man of more than ordinary intellectual vigor, 
and of strongly marked qualities. Self-reliance, force of 
will, and inflexible fidelity to his convictions—traits which 
were even more conspicuous in bis more distinguished son— 
characterized him in an eminent degree. The son was dis- 
tinguished by remarkable precociousness. He was taught 
to read by his mother at the early age of three years. Mr. 
Judson being absent for a short time, Mrs. J., wishing to 
surprise him on his return, taught young Adoniram his 
alphabet, and carried him along so rapidly, that before the 
father’s absence expired he was able to read a chapter in 
the Bible. As the boy grew, he early developed that men- 
tal acuteness, quickness of apprehension, retentiveness of 
memory, and quenchless thirst for distinction, which soon 
made him conspicuous among his fellows. He entered 
Brown University, Aug. 17, 1804, one year in advance. He 
soon took rank with the best students in the institution. 
Studious, taciturn, and apparently cold in his temperament, 
he excited less sympathy than admiration among the stu- 
dents. We have been assured by one* who was a member 





* Rev. Joel Hawes, D. D., Hartford. 
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of that institution during a part of his stay there, that his 
intercourse with the students was very limited, and that he 
was influenced by an almost boundless ambition. ‘This 
longing for distinction and preéminence, which was clearly 
a result of his organization, was excited and encouraged by 
his father. Dr. Wayland informs us that the latter sought 
constantly to stimulate his exertions, “by the assurance that 
he would certainly become a great man.” During his stay 
in college he formed a somewhat intimate acquaintance 
with a young man who had imbibed the then too prevalent 
speculations of French infidelity. It is believed that, through 
the influence of this friend, who was amiable, acute and 
specious, he was led to avow himself a disbeliever in the 
Gospel. 

At the close of his collegiate course his instructors award- 
ed him the highest honor of commencement—a sufficient 
proof of the high estimation in which they held him. After 
taking his bs ichelor’s degree, in September, 1807, he was 
engaged for a few months in teaching at Plymouth. We 
next find him making excursions to various localities in the 
northern states, during one of which he became connected 
with a theatrical company in New York. He had before 
cultivated considerable acquaintance with dramatic litera- 
ture, and had even contemplated engaging with his infidel 
friend, before mentioned, in a literary partnership, for the 
production of plays, after the manner of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. His predilection for such a calling seems, howev- 
er, to have been easily satisfied, and we accordingly find 
him soon after this event in Boston, making preparations to 
engage as a teacher in a school. 

More haunted than possessed with his infidel theories, he 
appears at this period of his life to have felt a sincere desire 
to find the truth. His mother’s tears had accomplished 
what his father’s severities and arguments had failed to do, 
and he resolved to investigate the divine claims of the Gos- 
pel. On account of the facilities it would afford him in the 
prosecution of this design, he assented, after some hesita- 
tion, to his father’s desire that he should enter the Andover 
Divinity College, now known as the Andover Theological 
Seminary. The result of his inquiries in this direction, as 
must alwa Lys be the case where men are earnest and sincere, 
was a full conviction of the divine origin of the Christian 
religion. He soon saw and felt the sinfulness and helpless- 
ness of his state, and the necessity of implicit faith in the 
Saviour of sinners. In the latter part of November, about 
six weeks after he entered the institution at Andover, he 
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was enabled to rejoice in the pardoning grace of God. His 
doubts were now at an end:, his plans of life were changed. 
The vast energies which he had used for the promotion of his 
own fame, were hereafter to be consecrated to the cause of 
Christ. Never, perhaps, unless in the case of Saul of Tar- 
sus, was there a more marked change in the spirit and pur- 
poses of a human soul. Nothing could have more signally 
illustrated the power of divine grace than such a subjuga- 
tion of this proud, skeptical, self-reliant and ambitious youth, 
by the cross. His hearty acknowledgment of his ill-desert 
and helplessness, and of the claims of that Saviour, whom, 
having not seen he loved, is an incontestable proof of the 
divine efficacy of the Gospel. ‘The Gospel became light 
instead of darkness to him, changed’ his pursuit of selfish 
aims into the career of duty which it prescribes, nerved his 
heart for a life of suffering and toil, and, by infusing into 
his aflections a comprehensive benevolence, disclosed the 
moral beauty of his soul, else dark, as a sunbeam, falling on 
the retiring storm-cloud, reveals the:many-colored glories of 
the rainbow. 

In September, 1809, he read Buchanan’s sermon entitled 
“The Star in the Kast,” an incident which determined the 
course of his future life. ‘This discourse produced a most 
remarkable effect on his mind. In a letter addressed by him 
to Rev. Dr. Chapin, president of Columbian College, under 
date of December 18, 1837, he thus describes it: “ For some 
days I was unable to attend to the studies of my ciass, and 
spent my time in wondering at my past stupidity, depicting 
the most romantic scenes in missionary life, and roving about 
the college rooms, declaiming on the subject of missions.”* 
These fervors continued with more or less power wntil the 
following February, when he decided to devote himself to the 
work of missions. From this time forward he was possessed 
with this single idea, and devoted his time and energies to 
the study of every thing which might qualify him for his 
great life-work. It was the reading of Col. Syme’s “ Mission 
to Ava” that directed his thoughts to Burmah as a field of 
missionary labor.f A little before the period of which we are 
now writing, the attention of a number of young men in 
Williams College had been directed to the subject of mis- 
sions, and they had formed an association for the purposes 
of missionary inquiry. About the same time Samuel Noit, 
Jr., son of Rev. Dr. Nott, of Franklin, Conn., while studying 
theology with his father, became the subject of similar con- 

‘ 





* Vol. i., p. 51. t Jb., p. 37. 
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victions. And what is further remarkable in the case, is, that 
these men should soon have been gathered to the place 
where Judson was seeking to diffuse the fervors of his own 
ardent spirit, a coincidence which can scarcely be accounted 
for without referring it to the leadings of that spirit which 
opens to the servants of God the path of duty. Henceforth 
that self-devoted soul was to find sympathy, encouragement 
and direction from association with men of kindred impulses 
and aims. “ Henceforward,” says Dr. Wayland, “ their plans 
were formed in common. One leading impulse moved them 
all. ‘They conversed together, they prayed together, and they 
labored together to kindle the missionary flame in Andover, 
in many of the colleges in our country, and among the church- 
es, wherever they were called to preach.” 

But God was not only moving the souls of these young 
men to the work of missions, He was also stirring up the 
churches to engage in the work. Asearly as 1799, a mission- 
ary association was formed in Boston, the object of which 
was to spread the gospel “in the remote parts of our coun- 
try, where Christ is seldom preached.” Five years later the 
constitution of this society was so amended as to embrace 
“the more distant regions of the earth, as circumstances shall 
invite, and the ability of the society shall admit.” The Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist Missionary Society was organized in 
1802. Its constitution set forth its object to be “to furnish 
occasional preaching, and to promote the knowledge of evan- 
gelical truth in the new settlements of the United States, or 
further if circumstances should render it proper.” The in- 
fluence of the English Baptist missions in the east, exerted 
through the letters of Carey, Marshman and Ward, was now 
beginning to be felt among Christians of every name. The’ 
hearts of Christ’s people were beginning to open, so that dur- 
ing the years 1806 and 1807, Dr. Carey acknowledged the 
receipt of six thousand dollars from Christians in this coun- 
try, in aid of his great work. In 1812, the contributions of 
the two cities of Boston and Salem alone, for the support of 
Carey and his coadjutors, amounted to nearly five thousand 
dollars. 

‘hus the public mind was measurably prepared to respond 
to the appeal made by these Andover students to the General 
Association of Massachusetts, which convened at Bradford, 
on the 26th day of June, 1810. ‘That appeal was written by 
Mr. Judson, and signed by himself, Samuel Nott, Jr., Samuel 
J. Mills and Samuel Newell. James Richards and Luther 
Rice also originally signed the paper, but afterward withdrew 
their names lest the number should be so large as to defeat 
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the object they had in view.* In this memorial the signers 
declared that they were “devoted to this work for life,” and 
asked the advice and direction of the association as to the 
proper method of prosecuting their great purpose. This pa- 
per was presented to the association June 28th, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to take the subject into consideration. 
This committee made a report on the following day, in pur- 
suance of which “ The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions” was called into existence. Humble as 
was its origin, and feeble as were its beginnings, the islands 
of the sea, and the dwellers in the distant parts of the earth, 
have felt its influence, and its fruits shall be proclaimed 
through eternity, in the songs of myriads on myriads raised 
from the depths of paganism to the heights of glory, through 
its labors. 

The first commission issued under the authority of the 
new board, was the appointment of Mr. Judson to visit Eng- 
land. The purpose of this visit was to arrange, if possible, 
a general plan of cojperation with the London Missionary 
Society, and to ascertain whether, in case the Board should 
at first be unable to sustain their missionaries, they might rely 
on the former for temporary assistance, and if so to what ex- 
tent. His voyage was interrupted by the capture of the ves- 
sel in which he sailed, by a French privateer, and he was car- 
ried as a prisoner of war into Bayonne. After a brief deten- 
tion here, he was permitted to proceed to London, where he 
was received with the utmost cordiality by the directors of 
the London Society. The directors in London declined 
complicating matters by extending support to Mr. Judson 
and his friends, as the appointees of the American Board, 
but readily consented to put them under immediate commis- 
sion, and to assign them fields of labor in their own missions. 

The second meeting of the Board was held in Worcester, 
soon after the return of Mr. Judson from England. At this 
meeting, Mr. Judson, Samuel Nott, Samuel Newell and Gor- 
don Hall, were appointed missionaries, to labor “ either in 
the Burman empire, or elsewhere, as providence shall open 
the most favorable door.” The way was thus opened for 
these self-devoted men to enter on the great business of their 
lives. And to none of them was the occasion a source of 
profounder joy than to Adoniram Judson. 

The visit of Mr. Judson to Bradford, on the occasion of pre- 
senting his memorial to the General Association, in 1810, 
was signalized by the acquaintance which he then formed 





* Knowles’ Memoir of Mrs. Judson, p. 40. 
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with Miss Ann Hasseltine. This acquaintance soon after 
resulted in an offer of his hand, which, after mature reflec- 
tion, on her part, was accepted. They were married on the 
5th of February, 1812, a few days before leaving the coun- 
try for their distant field of labor. ‘To this noble woman be- 
longs the honor of being the first American female who re- 
solved to consecrate herself to the work of foreign missions. 
Among the devoted throng who have been her successors in 
the sac srifices, toils and rewards of missionary life, there is no 
loftier example and no brighter name. Her memory is em- 
balmed in the hearts of millions, and while the love of Christ 
shall burn in human bosoms, and the results of missions 
shall furnish an occasion of joy to earth and heaven, the 
piety, patience and heroism, the glowing love and triumph- 
ant faith, of Ann Hasseltine Judson, will constitute a theme 
of admiration and praise in the militant church of God. 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Newell, sailed from Salem, in the ship Caravan, on the 19th 
of February, 1812. Their destination was to Calcutta, whence 
they were directed to proceed to the Burman empire, or to 
such other portions of the east as the providence of God 
might indicate. 'The ordinary incidents of the voyage are 
quite eclipsed by an event which materially modified the 
course of the young missionary, and was destined to exert a 
wide and signal influence on the cause of American missions 
to the heathen. ‘The consideration that be must meet the 
Baptist missionaries at Serampore, made him anxious to be 
able to meet them without detriment to his own sentiments, 
should any discussion arise in reference to the baptismal 
question. He accordingly commenced a fresh examination 
of the subject, with the sole view of fortifying himself for a 
possible encounter with those whom he believed to be in 
error. Butthe inquiries which were intended to confirm, re- 
sulted in shaking his confidence in his own position. The 
result of his investigations was an “entire conviction that 
the immersion of a professing believer, is the only Christian 
baptism.” Inthis conviction, Mrs. Judson, after repeated re- 
monstrances and appeals to deter him from a consideration 
of the subject, was impelled, by evidence which she could 
not resist, to acquiesce. ‘They were baptized by Mr. Ward, 
in the English Baptist chapel, at Calcutta, on the 6th of 
September, 1812. Mr. Rice, who sailed from Philadelphia, 
and had no knowledge of the state of their minds, was con- 
ducted, by a similar process, to the same result, and was also 
baptized, soon after his arrival in Calcutta. In a letter which 
Mr. Judson addressed to the late Dr. Bolles, then of Salem, 
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after informing him of this change, and of his consequent ue 
separation from the Board under which he had been sent out, 
he makes the following sententious and touching appeal to 


the Baptists of this country: “ Under these circumstances I nn 
look to you. Alone, in this foreign heathen land, [make my } 
appeal to those whom, with their permission, I will call my i 
Baptist brethren in the United States.” i ; 
In the mean time the preparations for their missionary Nhs 
work went on. They had no thought of relinquishing their ae 
purpose, or even of waiting to learn the result of their appeal lt 
to the Baptists of America. But in the midst of these prep- iH 
arations they were interrupted by an order from the East In- te 
dia Company, at that time bitterly opposed to the prosecu- fi S 


tion of missionary Iabors within their jurisdiction, to embark 
for England. They remonstrated and entreated in vain. 
They attempted to escape to the Isle of France, but the ves- 
sel in which they had embarked was intercepted in its pas- 
sage down the river, and they were compelled to land. By 
some means to them unknown, they obtained passports, how- 
ever, and were allowed to proceed to that island. On the 
fifteenth of March following, Mr. Rice, whose health was in 
a very delicate state, left them, and sailed for New York. 
Though alone, the devoted missionary and his heroic wife 
were notdisheartened. They meditated a mission to Prince 
of Wales Island, and, after a residence of three months 
on the Isle of France, they set forth for that destination, by 
the way of Madras. In the plan thus resolved on, without 
counsel or encouragement from any human source, and in 
the solitary embarkation of these devoted souls for the field 
of their determined work, there is a heroism which reaches the 
point of sublimity. No incident in the history of Christian 
missions, since the days of the apostles, furnishes a parallel 
to it. They arrived at Madras on the fourth of June, but i 
finding no vessel destined for Penang, they were obliged to 
set sailin one boundfor Rangoon. ‘They landed at the latter 
place, after a tempestuous passage, on the thirteenth day of 
June, 1813. Thus, the providence of God planted them in 
that very Burman empire, to which the earlier thoughts and 
longings of Mr. Judson had been directed as the field of his 
missionary exertions. 

Meanwhile, the intelligence of Mr. and Mrs. Judson’s 
change of sentiments had reached this country, to be speed- 
ily followed by similar news in reference to Mr. Rice. ‘The 3 
Baptist denomination in the United States, already favora- ao 
bly inclined to the cause of missions, through the influence: , 
of Carey, Marshman and Ward, but as yet without any 
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agency for concentrating and systematizing their efforts, only 
needed the events which thus came to their knowledge, to 
enlist them more fully and efficiently in this great work. 
The effects produced by the circumstances at which we have 
glanced, were electrical. It was generally felt that the prov- 
idence of God had devolved a duty on the denomination 
which could not be neglected. An association was imme- 
diately formed in Boston, entitled “'The Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts,’ which at once under- 
took to support Mr. and Mrs. Judson. Other societies of 
similar character were formed in nearly every large city and 
town throughout the land. ‘To this result, the presence and 
labors of Mr. Rice, who had arrived from India, materially 
contributed. Contributions poured in from unexpected 
quarters, and in unprecedented amounts. It soon became 
apparent that a general organization was needed to carry 
out those more extended missionary operations to which 
these indications tended. Accordingly, a convention of del- 
egates from the various missionary societies was convened 
‘in the First Baptist Church at Philadelphia, on the eight- 
eenth of May, 1814, for the purpose of adopting a general 
organization for that purpose. The result of this convoca- 
tion was the “ General Missionary Convention of the Bap- 
tist Denomination in the United States of America for For- 
eign Missions,” the title by which the general missionary or- 
‘ganization of the denomination was known until the year 
1845, when the southern states withdrew, and constituted 
what isnow known asthe Southern Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention. “This event, rendering a change necessary in the 
original institution, a convention was called at New York in 
October of the same year, which formed a new organiza- 
tion, under the name of “The American Baptist Missionar 
Union.” The work of Foreign Missions, to which the de- 
nomination was thus providentially called, has been most 
signally blessed of God, and results have been realized for 
which, in those early days, the most sanguine scarcely dared 
to hope. 

Mr. Judson and his wife were now established at Rangoon. 
For nearly three years they were alone. During a part of this 
time, Mrs. J. was absent in quest of health, which she could 
not regain in that unfriendly climate. While she was absent, 
Mr. Judson declared that there was not a single pious soul in 
the Burman empire with whom he could hold intercourse. 
During the greater part of this time he had been learning the 
language. It proved to be a tedious and painful task. Yet 


he had made such progress as to have prepared an elemen- 


tary grammar of the language, also a religious tract, and 
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executed translations of several portions of the New Testa- 
ment, before Mr. Hough arrived at Rangoon in April, 1816. He 
had not only attempted to ascertain the laws of the language, 
but also sought to make himself acquainted with its written 
forms, and with the literature of which it is the vehicle.” 

3 hus slowly and carefully was he laying the foundations 
for those great works which were to commence a new era in 
the history of benighted Burmah, and to shed an imperisha- 
ble luster on his ownname. Almost six years of his missiona- 
ry life had passed away, and these fruits of his industry were 
the only visible results of his labors. We may reasonably 
suppose that this simple fact was little calculated to satisfy 
his ardent mind. He also knew that the effect was discour- 
aging to the friends of missions at home. It would even 
seem from the tone of his letter to Mr. Rice, under date of 
August 3, 1816, that complaints and expressions of dis- 
satisfaction had reached him. Yet the withholding of the 
coveted blessing, neither retarded his faith, nor dampened 
his zeal; and in referencesto the captious and timid at home, 
he could calmly say, with a sublime instinct of the future, “ If 
we live some twenty or thirty years, they may hear from us 
again.” Before the expiration of the shorter period, the 
word of God was translated into the Burman tongue, and 
thousands of rejoicing converts were gathered from the cor- 
ruptions of surrounding heathenism. “Thus was his noble 
confidence justified in the estimation of the most faithless, 
and the self-denial and toil of many a weary and painful 
year, abundantly rewarded. The first fruit of this great 
harvest of souls, gladdened his heart a little more than SIX 
years after the day of his first landing in Rangoon. On the 
twenty-seventh day of June, 1819, he was permitted to bap- 
tize Moung Nau, the first Burman convert to the Christian 
faith. This conversion was, in course of time, followed by 
others, so that a church of converted Burmans was soon 
gathered i in Rangoon, which continues unto this day. 

But a short time prior to this joyful event, Mr. Judson had 
commenced the public preaching of the gospel in Burmese. 
For this congenial work he had long pined. He always re- 
garded it as “the grand means instituted by Christ for the 
conversion ofthe world,” and anxiously had he waited for the 
day when he might enter upon it more fully. But as imper- 
ative as he regarded this means, his course in reference to it 
would hardly seem to justify the strong remark of Dr. Way- 





* See Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, vol. ii., p 119. 
t Memoir, vol. i., p. 179. 
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land, that he imitated the example of the apostles, who “had 
no plan, no sapping and mining, no preparatory work, ex- 
tending over half a generation before they [were] ready for 
direct and energetic effort?”’* Before he could thus have 
taken the apostles as a literal example, he must have enjoy- 
ed the gift of tongues, the light of an immediate and plena- 
ry inspiration, and an assurance that the same miraculous 
influence which attended their ministry would wait on his. 
His views on this subject are very clearly set forth ina 
letter under date of December 21, 1838, in which he in- 
sists on the mutual dependence of preaching and the written 
word, declaring that either “will, by itself, be comparatively 
powerless ;” though he intimates the belief that in the ab- 
sence of the living preacher, “ the inspired volume may still 
remain to convict and to edify.”+ Even the influence of the 
mission schools is in favor of the gospel, and facilitates its 
spread, ‘Though such teaching as these schools impart, 
ought never to be substituted for preaching, it may prepare 
the way for the more efficient action of this grand means. 
The seed must undoubtedly first be sown before the harvest 
“an be reaped, but this fact by no means proves that there 
is no utility in rooting up noxious growths, and preparing 
the ground for its reception. The very system which Mr. 
Judson had to encounter in Burmah, is bound up witha 
most absurd theory of cosmogony and astronomy, and the 
child who studies these sciences, as they are taught in our 
schools, will at once renounce Buddhism, as equally spurious. 
Mr. Macaulay somewhere tells us that every young Brahmin 
who studies geography in the English colleges, is thereby led 
to repudiate the Hindoo mythology. This must be regarded 
as a point gained in favor of the gospel. The renunciation 
of positive error always predisposes a man to the truth. The 
understanding thus partially enlightened, will the more read- 
ily receive the record which God has given of himself. Some 
degree of preparatory effort seems to be reasonable, there- 
fore, independently of the fact that persons thus trained, 
when converted by the preaching of the gospel, will generally 
be more stable and efficient, because more enlightened Chris- 
tians. While, then, we fully honor the preaching of the 
gospel as the chief means in the work of human salvation, 
we should not despise those important instrumentalities 
which God has made subsidiary to it. 

We intended to trace the successive incidents of Dr. Jud- 





* Vol. i, p. 207. t Vol. ii., p. 126. 
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son’s life, but our space forbids. Yet why need we enter 
into such detail? Of his excursions by river and by sea; of 
his unsuccessful mission to Ava in behalf of religious tolera- 
tion; of the war with England and his consequent twenty- 
one months’ imprisonment at Ava and Oung-pen-la; of the 
cruel sufferings of that captivity, and of the heroic and untir- 
ing efforts of bis angel wife to mitigate and bring them to a 
termination; of his release from prison and his subsequent 
connection with Mr. Crawfurd’s embassy to Ava; of the re- 
moval of the mission station to the newly founded town of 
Amherst, that he might pursue his work under the protec- 
tion of the red-cross flag; of the death of his devoted wife, 
and the succeeding years of toil and loneliness; of his agen- 
cy in the establishment of the missionary station at Maul- 
main; of the restoration of his domestic comfort by his 
union with Mrs. Boardman ;* of their united labors and failing 
health; of their embarkation for this country, her death at 
sea, and burial on the rocky isle of the ocean; of his arrival 
in this country, and the joy which was awakened by his 
presence among us; of his marriage with the gifted lady 
who cheered his Jast years with the gentle ministries of af- 
fection, and only lives to commemorate his labors and his 
worth,;—of these and similar events, but little need be said. 
They are as “familiar as household words.” The recital of 
them has often evoked higher views of man’s firmness and 
truth, and a profounder veneration for woman’s fortitude and 
love. Cold hearts have glowed, and unsympathizing eyes 
have melted, at the thrilling tale. It has taught us how sub- 
limely these disciples could dare, and do, and suffer “for 





* This event is thus touchingly noticed by Dr. Judson in his journal of April 
10,1834: To-day, having received the benediction of Rev. Mr. Mason, ! 
embark for Maulmain, accompanied by Mrs. Judson, and the only surviving 
child of the beloved founder of the Tavoy station. Onee more, farewell to thee 
Boardman, and thy long cherished grave. May thy memory be ever fresh and 
fragrant as the memory of the other beloved whose beautiful death-marred form 
reposes at the foot of the hopia tree. May we, the survivors, 30 live us to de- 
serve and receive the smiles of those sainted ones who have gone before us. 
And at last, may we all four be reunited before the throne of glory, and form a 
peculiarly happy family, our mutual loves all purified and consummated in the 
bright world of love.” Vol, ti., p. $2. 

t We should do injustice to our feelings, if we did not take oeeasion to say 
that by far the most interesting passages of the new Memoir of Dr. Judson, are 
those ** Reminiseences,” which his accomplished wife bas furnished. We find 
here glimpses of the every-day life of the husband, the father and the man, 
which give him a new hold on our sympathies, and a higher place in our re- 
gards. Not one of the least important labors which she has been permitted to 
perform for the glory of Christ, is that of thus presenting the character of her 
distinguished and Jamented husband to the world. 
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the word of God, and the testimony which they held.” The 
varying scenes of that suffering but active life, exhibit a he- 
roism which shall be honored with more thrilling plaudits 
than human multitudes ever shouted in the conqueror’s ear, 
and achievements to be rewarded with a crown whose luster 
shall eclipse the most gorgeous diadems of earth. 

We can not close this article, however, without some more 
specific reference to the great labors of Dr. Judson’s life. Not- 
withstanding his ardent desire to preach the gospel, the prov- 
idence of God imposed on him, during by far the greater part 
of his missionary life, a very diflerent though necessary 
work. It often occurs that the Great Taskmaster schools his 
servants to submission and self-denial, by constraining them 
to glorify Him in an involuntary, perhaps unwelcome task. 
He thus teaches them that they are not to choose the field of 
their labor, but to enter that which he appoints. Paul’s 
longing and desire may be for his “ brethren, his kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh,” but it is the will of God that he should 
leave these, and go forth unto the Gentiles. The man who 
pants for the activities of some public sphere, may be remand- 
ed to the shades and wasting toils of the closet. And thus 
Dr. Judson, instead of preaching Christ in the Zayat and the 
chapel, was condemned for the most part, to the seclusion 
and silent labors of the scholar. A language spoken by mil- 
lions of human beings was to be reduced from comparative 
chaos to order, its laws arranged, its terms defined, and its 
idioms illustrated. Besides all this, the word of God was to 
find an utterance in this newly ordered language. For the 
achievement of these great ends, the providence of God sin- 
gled out Adoniram Judson. To him had been given the 
mental and moral endowments which such a work demands. 
His intellectual attainments, as well as his native gifts, point- 
ed to him as the man forthe occasion. Indeed, he appears to 
have been made for this very task. And how mysteriously 
did God preserve his life against the sapping of the climate, 
the persecutions of evil men, the exhausting cares of mis- 
sionary engagements, and the slow ravages of that fatal dis- 

vase Which had followed him from his youth, until his great 
life-work was done! 

We have already seen that Dr. Judson commenced the 
translation of the New ‘Testament, at Rangoon, in the early 
part of 1816. Before the breaking out of the war, in 1824, 
the New Testament was completed, and a sort of compen- 
dium of the Old Testament prepared. He was pressing for- 
ward with the work of translation, when, during a temporary 
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mission to Ava, in company with Dr. Price, he was arrested 
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as an English spy, and thrown into a Burman prison. Of 
the sufferings and perils of that fearful imprisonment, and of 
the never-failing tact, the unsleeping vigilance, and the all- 
subduing love of the pitying angel who hovered about his 
dreary dungeon, often affording an unexpected relief, we have 
no time to speak. After his release from prison, he was 
engaged for a brief period in the service of the English em- 
bassy to Ava; but when this service was performed, he again 
resumed his more sacred and responsible work. He now 
prosecuted it with fresh ardor, though in the loneliriess of be- 
reavement, and amid weakness, exhaustion and pain, until, 
on the last day of January, 1834, it was brought to a com- 
pletion. With what sensations the man of God must have 
contemplated that Burman Bible, translated by his own pa- 
tient and carefulhand! Henceforth every benighted Burman 
might read the word of life in his own tongue. His senti- 
ments on this grand occasion may be best expressed in his 
own words: “'Thanks be to God, [can now say I have at- 
tained. J have knelt down before Him with the last leaf in 
my hand, and imploring His forgiveness for all the sins which 
have polluted my labors in this department, and His aid in 
future efforts to remove the errors and imperfections which 
necessarily cleave to the work, I have commended it.to His 
mercy and grace; I have dedicated it to His glory. May He 
make His own inspired Word, now complete in the Burman 
tongue, the grand instrument of filling all Burmah with songs 
of praise to our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, Amen.” 

‘There is, in this simple picture, a moral sublimity unsur- 
passed by any incident in the history of the modern church. 
There is the man of God bowing over the rude table, at 
which he has sat during seventeen tvilsome and weary years, 
with the last leaf of the Bible completed for Burmabh, still 
moist with the traces of his well-worn pen, lifting his heart 
in prayer that God would make it the instrument of Bur- 
mah’s regeneration. ‘That prayer shall not pass unheeded: 
itshall be heard. ‘That Word shall yet kindle its beams in 
every jungle, on every plain, and by the course of every river, till 
the gloom of Buddhism shall vanish, and temple and pagoda 
shall crumble down, or be converted into sanctuaries for the 
spiritual worship of the Most High God. 

Three times did the patient and laborious translator revise 
his work; and he has assured us that the last revision, made 
after he had acquired a more perfect knowledge of the lan- 

guage, through the researches prosecuted in view of his great 
Burman Dictionary, cost him quite as much labor as the 
original translation. This version is now allowed, by com- 
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petent judges, to be one of the most perfect that has ever 
been made in a heathen tongue. 

Closely allied to this most important work, were his labors 
as a Jexicographer. His Burman Dictionary alone, would be 
regarded as a monument to his industry and learning. Long 
and earnestly did he struggle against the entreaties of his 
friends to undertake that work. Its importance he admitted ; 
he even knew that it must be done ; that the labors of future 
missionaries would thereby be greatly facilitated, and that 
his own translation of the Bible would be thus re inde red in- 
telligible, and made permanent in its influence. Still, such 
was his longing to preach Christ to the poor, perishing 
heathen, that he could not help asking to be excused from 
such a task. But it was the conviction of his brethren that 
the work must be executed by him. Necessity seemed to be 
laid upon him, and he bowed to the will of God, submissive- 
ly accepting the allotment which his providence had made. 

It need not here be told how earnestly he set about his work, 
nor how steadily he pursued it. It can not have been for- 
gotten that while in this country he would allow himself but 
limited opportunities for social intercourse, such was his de- 
sire to forward it. Time and strength were carefully hus- 
banded for this great enterprise. And we have all read how 
unremittingly he confined himself to its accomplishment for 
more than three e years after his return; and how, when his 
health was sinking beneath his exertions, he refused to allow 
himself a respite ‘until it was advanced to such a st: ate, that 
even his death could not materially interfere with its comple- 
tion, according to his original plan. When he had reached 
that point, under the stern compulsion of a fatal disease, he 
submitted to a little rest. He hoped, by a change of air, and 
a sea voyage, to recruit his wasted energies. ‘This realized, 
he would return to his task, give it the finishing strokes, and 
then—O longed for day !—devote the remaining years of his 
life on earth to that service for which his soul had pined for 
more than forty years—the preaching of a crucified Saviour 
to the dying heathen. This department of gospel enterprise 
was his earthly land of promise, but like him who, after forty 
years’ wandering and toil in the desert, went “up from the 
plains of Moab, into the mountain of Nebo to the top of Pis- 
gah,” he was not allowed to enter it. God had reserved bet- 
ter things for him. For that worn and shattered body, he 
had prepared a grave in the deep; making the place of his 
sepulcher as wide as the influence of his deeds, and the 
echoes of his fame. For that well-tried spirit there was a 
mansion waiting in heaven. And while he was meditating 
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new services for his Master on earth, he heard that Master’s 
call, saying—* It is enough; come up higher!” Ever obedi- 
ent to that voice, he cheerfully responded to it, and entered 
that abode of joy and blessedness where he “rests from his 
labors, and his works do follow him.” 

The circumstances of his death were in keeping with the 
tenor of his life. He exhibited the strength of religious prin- 
ciple, rather than the glow of religious rapture. ‘There were 
no transports, but a patient submission and a steady faith. 
The intensity of his pain, which was almost unparalleled, 
could not make him weary of life, but only “willing to die.” 
He uttered no complaint, but calmly endured his sufferings, 
and even rejoiced in them, as tending to mature his soul in 
holiness, and fit him for heaven. In the midst of his bodily 
pangs the soul was at peace. He could commune with his 
Saviour, and feel that it was “all right there.” Some time 
before his decease, his pain subsided, and he breathed his 
soul away as peacefully as the infant sinks to slumber on its 
mother’s breast. ‘That death, so calm after so much suffer- 
ing, fitly represents the rest on which his ransomed spirit has 
entered, after the painful vicissitudes of his eventful life. 

That life is now ended. Beautiful in its calm trust, and 
sublime in its heroic self-forgetfulness, it impresses the be- 
holder with a sense of its completeness. To attain a life 
like this, were worthy of angelic aspirations. It was such a 
life as Plato loved to paint, but which never could be develop- 
ed without the gospel. What the ancient sage regarded on! 
as a glowing picture of the imagination, a beautiful ideal, un- 
attained and unattainable, is here presented as a reality. 
Though that life is ended, its influence lingers still. ‘The 
agencies which it set in motion will live through all time, 
blessing its successive generations, and be recognized, to the 
praise of divine grace, in eternity. 

The life of Adoniram Judson is full of instruction and en- 
couragement to the servants of Christ. “He being dead yet 
speaketh” by his lofty example. We can not more appropri- 
ately conclude this article, than by directing the attention of 
our readers to a few of the lessons which it affords. Our 
space forbids us to dwell on these lessons as we intended, 
but they are so full of significance that we must make some 
reference to them.- The life of this devoted man of God 
teaches us how signally fidelity to one’s conscientious con- 
victions, however it may seem, under some circumstances, 
to threaten the hindrance of usefulness, is, in the end, attend- 
ed with safety, and crowned with blessing. A sincere de- 
sire to find the truth, impelled Judson to enter upon that in- 
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vestigation, on the subject of baptism, which led to the con- 
viction that hitherto he had cherished error. Convinced that 
he was wrong, what was he todo? The servant of a Board 
whose patronage he had earnestly sought, and in some sense 
impelled,—a Board which adopted him with a generous confi- 
dence, and afforded him the means of entering ‘the great field 
to which he had devoted his life, could he so disreg: ird their 
honest prejudices and convictions as to be baptized ? Would 
it be grateful? Could he desert them, and hope that they would 
stand by him? And if they should reject him, what was the 
prospect of his preaching Christ to the heathen? Would it 
be wise, would it be right, to grieve his brethren, and put in 
jeopardy his place and support as a missionary ? Would it not 
be prudent to stifle his convictions on what might be regard- 
ed as a minor point, for the sake of devoting himself to the sal- 
vation of the heathen? ‘These questions which suggested 
themselves to his mind, were the occasion of great perplexity. 
Added to his own internal conflicts were the entreaties, nay, 
the opposition, of his beloved wife. She says in reference to 
this subject, “I felt afraid he would become a Baptist, and 
frequently urged the unhappy consequences if he should.” “TI 
tried to have him give it up, and rest satisfied in his old sen- 
timents, and frequently told him that if he become a Baptist, 
I would not.’* Such were the difficulties which seemed to 
surround him; but his faith was able to surmount them. 
His determination to do the’ will of God was equal to the 
emergencies of the hour. He dared to be honest, and to trust 
in God! The result is well known. It has abundantly 
proved that his confidence was not misplaced. Like Abra- 
ham, he went forth at the call of God, without knowing 
whither he was going; but He who had called him from the 
tents of his fathers, bed a place prepared for him, a land 
wide and populous, which was to be given to him and to his 
successors in the work of publishing the gospel. How safe 
it is to follow those convictions of duty which the word and 
spirit of God inspire! And in view of an example like this, 
how miserable, how dishonoring, is that expediency which 
consents to the sacrifice of a single truth to fear or to con- 
venience. 

In tracing the history of Dr. Judson, we can scarce- 
ly fail to appreciate the almost boundless influence of a 
single human life, if that life be consecrated to duty. The 
influence which he exerted on the churches of this country ean 
never be estimated, till all its results shall be gathered in 
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eternity. He was the instrument of arousing a great denom- 
ination to the duty of converting the heathen. We know 
that its spiritual life must have been quickened by this en- 
largement of Christian benevolence; for it is a law in the 
economy of the gospel, that they who water others shall be 
watered. And if, as we have a right to assume, our growth 
at home has kept pace with the increase of our contributions 
to send the gospel abroad, how signal has been the influence 
of that noble missionary who first called us to duty! We 
are satisfied that he has thus been the occasion of blessing to 
the denomination, in a degree which has been granted to no 
other man of the age. But if we would trace the influence 
of his life, we must look to the Bible translated for Bur- 
mah, to the thousands of converts, who, but for him, might 
never have heard of the Saviour, and to those deep founda- 
tions of a Christian civilization which he has laid in the 
Burman empire. The leaven of his spirit is still working in 
that vast process of a new moral world. And when the in- 
fluence of his deeds shall be more fully wrought into the 
fabric which he commenced; when the nation shall open 
its eyes to the light which he kindled, and shall accept the 
grace of which he brought tidings; when Gaudama shall 
be cast down, and Christ shall be exalted in the land, and 
enthroned in the hearts of the people; when the cumu- 
lative results of the faith, and patience, and self-denial, and 
suffering, and labor, of Adoniram Judson, shall be complete, 
then shall it be known, and proclaimed in the blended songs 
of earth and heaven, how great a thing man’s life may be! 
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Literary Notices. 


Arr. VIL—NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
(1.) Brericat. 


Notes, Critical, Illustrative and Practical, on the Book of Daniel. By At- 
BERT Barnes. (New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1853. Large 12mo, pp. 
494.) Mr. Barnes has earned an enviable reputation as an expositor of the 
Bible. The volume before us fully sustains that reputation. It is marked 
by the best qualities of the author’s former issues. He grapples with the 
difficult portions of the book with a firm though cautious hand. His expo- 
sition of the “ seventy weeks,” in the eleventh chapter, is the most satisfactory 
we have everseen. The Introduction is very elaburate, and evinces great re- 
search. The notes are generally clear and judicious. On the whole we think 
this is one of the best expositions of this difficult book that we have seen. 


Rev. Dr. TurNER, Professor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation, in 
the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, well known 
as the author of several learned works on theological and ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, and also of an Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, has given us 
a new work entitled, The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek and English, with 
an Analysis and exegetical Commentary. (New York: Stanford & Swords. 
1853. 8vo, pp. 234.) This volume displays ripe attainments in biblical 
learning, and affords valuable aids to the study of this important epistle. 
We can cheerfully accept the majority of the author’s conclusions, though in 
some instances we think he is mistaken. For instance, Dr. Turner denies 
that chap. 6: 3, 6, refers to the ancient mode of baptism, by immersion, 
as typical of the Christian’s deadness to the world and his spiritual life in 
Christ. In this denial he is at variance with the soundest biblical critics of 
England and the Continent, as well as of this country. We are surprised 
that a man of his erudition and general candor, should have failed to recog- 
nize the obvious reference of the Apostle in this passage, to the primitive 
mode of baptism. He also insists that this passage teaches the communica- 


tion of spiritual grace in Baptism, though we do not understand himas urging 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration. With the exception of this and one 
or two other minor points, we think the author has succeeded admirably in 
elucidating the words of the Apostle. His analysis presents a condensed 
statement of the general scope of the sacred writer, and really facilitates the 


understanding of the epistle. We regard it as an important feature of this 
volume that the Greek text (that of Hahn having been adopted) is printed 
in parallel columns with the English ; so that in using it, the scholar who 
wishes at any time to refer to the original, has it directly before him. The 
work is a valuable accession to the department of Biblical Literature. 
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The American Tract Society are issuing a very valuable work entitled, 
The Family Bible, with brief notes and instructions. By Justin Epwarps, 
D. D. (8vo, pp. 664.) The portion containing the New Testament was is- 
sued a year or two since. We have before us now the first volume of the 
Old Testament, comprising Genesis and Job inclusive. The design of the 
work is to assist common readers in the understanding of the sacred oracles, 
and to enforce suitable lessons on the minds of those who read them. The 
notes are brief and purely explanatory. The instructions are evangelical, 
and designed to do good. The second volume of the Old Testament is soon 
to follow. 


We believe it is generally conceded that topical reading possesses great 
advantages over every other method. This conviction has led to sev- 
eral compends of the teachings of the Bible, on the various doctrines which it 
contains. We have never seen anything of this description equal in point 
of fullness, to Dr. West’s Analysis of the Holy Bible. (New York: C. Serib- 
ner. 1853. Imperial 8vo, pp. 958.) This volume contains the entire word 
of God arranged logically, or according to the subjects treated. It is di- 
vided into thirty books, each book being subdivided into chapters and sec- 
tions. Each book relates to one general subject, the several chapters of 
which it is composed treating of so many distinct phases of the general sub- 
ject. We can not illustrate the method of the work more clearly than by 
giving a single specimen. Book IX. treats of “ Idols and Idolatry.” The 
chapters of this book are as follows: “1. Laws and arguments against 
Idolatry. 2. Penalties. 3. Idolatrous Hierarchy. 4. Idol manufactory. 
5. Pantheon of idols. 6. Idolizing heavenly bodies, groves and high places. 
7. History of Idolatry. 8. Idol Worship. 9. Degradation and ruin of’ idols. 
10. Idolatrous worship of saints. 11. Idolatry of human sacrifice. 12. 
Idolatry of witchcraft.” There are two tables of contents, and a very full 
analytical index, so that any student of the Bible can at once find any sub- 
ject and ascertain the teaching of the word of God in reference to it. Itisa 
work which has cost vast labor, and bears traces of wonderful patience and 
‘are. It will be invaluable to ministers, Bible classes, and to all students of 


the Bible. 


Noah and his Times, by Rev. J. M. OLmsTEAD, M. A., is the general title 
of a work recently issued by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, of Boston. (12mo, 
pp: 413.) The design of the work, which is in the form of lectures to a class 
of young men, is to elucidate that part of the book of Genesis which relates 
to the lite of Noah, and the questions involved in the Deluge. Mr. Olmstead 
displays extensive reading, and treats the different topics ‘which come under 
his notice, with considerable discrimination. Such questions as the extent of 
the Flood, the unity of the Human Race, etc., are ably treated. The author’s 
style is somewhat heavy and inelegant, but in spite of this drawback, we 
think his book may do good. 


Scripture Geography is one of the most important aids to the correct un- 
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derstanding of the historical parts of the sacred writings. Its importance is 
beginning to be better appreciated, and within the last half-century very 
material additions have been made to the stock of information on the sub- 
ject. But researches of this character have generally been published in 
bulky and costly volumes, which have made them inaccessible to the masses 
of Bible readers. A more popular treatise has long been needed; one 
which should give the best results of modern studies in this department of 
sacred literature, in a form which would bring it within reach of all classes. 
We are happy to find such a work in a volume entitled, Outlines of Scripture 
Geography: illustrating the historical portions of the Old and New Testaments. 
By Epwarp Hugues, F. R. A. S., &c., &c. (Philadelphia: Blanchard & 
Lea. 1853. 12mo, pp. 355.) This volume will be of great service to Sab- 
bath Schools and private readers of the Bible. 


(2.) TuHroLtocicaL AND RELIGiovus. 


Sermons by Henry Melvill, B. D., comprising all the Discourses published 
by consent of the Author. Edited by Bishop McIrvarne. (New York: 
Stanford & Swords. 1853. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 416, 382.) Mr. Melvill is one 
of the brightest ornaments of the English pulpit. The sermons in these two 
portly volumes are of a high order, though occasionally marked by an exhi- 
bition of quaintness of fancy and expression. No theological library is com- 
plete without them. These volumes should be kept beside those of South 
and Robert Hall. The same publishing house have just issued a third vol- 
ume of Melvill, entitled Lectures on Practical Subjects. (8vo, pp. 402.) 
These ‘ Lectures” are characterized by greater purity of diction, and a 
more chastened imagination, than the ‘‘ Sermons.” We have been struck 
with their thoroughly evangelical character. We commend them to the no- 
tice of our ministers as eminently scriptural and able. No Christian can read 


them without profit. 


Rev. Tuomas Pearson, of Eyemouth, Scotland, has written an elaborate 
work on Infidelity ; its aspects, causes, and agencies. (New York: R. Carter 
& Brothers. 1853. 8vo, pp. 620.) We can do little more at this time than to 
call attention to this work. It is an able discussion of the various forms of 
Infidelity, its sources, and its incentives. We commend it to our readers, 
premising that our pages will contain a more ample treatment of it from a 
competent hand at some future time. 


The Powers of the World to Come. By GrorGe B. Cueever, D. D. 
(New York: Carter & Brothers: 1853. 12mo, pp. 384.) This volume is 
composed of a series of Lectures founded upon that passage in Hebrews 
which furnishes its title. The topics treated in it are, God, Eternity, Death, 
the Resurrection, the Judgment, the Endless Life, and the Second Death. 
These subjects are illustrated with the peculiar wealth of imagery and com- 
parison for which Dr. Cheever is so celebrated, and enforced with great 
point and earnestness. The mind of the author seems to dwell on descrip- 
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tions of the lost, and the fearful consequences of sin in eternity. He is one 
of the sons of thunder, instead of a son of consolation. We had marked two 
or three passages for insertion in our pages, but must satisfy ourselves with 
the following illustration of the true condition of religious life, which we copy 
from the preface : 
“ We are said to be, known to be, nearer to the sun in winter than in 
summer. But the increased swiftness of the earth’s motion in its orbit, to- 
. . . . 2 . . . L 
gether with the inclination of the axis in the same, prevents the increase 0i 
heat that otherwise would be inevitable. The surface of the earth on this 
account is so much less time exposed to the sun’s rays, and so obliquely, that 
the heat is diminished by the nearness. Just so the world may be nearer to 
God in position, by providential advantages, opportunities, and in specula- 
tive divine knowledge nearer, and yet farther from God’s love ; less affected 
by his mercy, less warmed and quickened by his light. So it may be with 
an individual heart. One man may be really farther from God in position, 
than another, and yet have a summer season in his soul, while the other, 
though nearer in point of every advantage and opportunity, may remain in 
the dead of winter. The climate of the soul does not depend so much upon 
the nearness and abundance of the rays, if it is flying swiftly through them, 
and obliquely turned from them, but upon the steadiness and constancy with 
which they are received by a heart turned directly towards them. Looking 
steadily to Christ, and thus only, can we see and know the Powers of the 
World to Come.” 


The Doctrine of the Atonement and other Treatises. By ALEXANDER 
Carson. (New York: E. H. Fletcher. 1853. 12mo, pp. 422.) Dr. 
Carson was an evangelical preacher, and is to be honored evermore for his 
steady adherence to the word of God. One great merit of the work before 
us is, that itis confined strictly to the scriptural view of the subject. Indeed, 
the author was less liable, from the very structure of his mind, to indulge in 
philosophising on such a question. Critical and practical rather than specu- 
lative, he has confined himself to the record which God has given of his Son, 
and the great work which he came to perform. Dr. Carson first finds a ne- 
cessity for an atonement in the sinfulness of mankind; then the fact in the 
death of Jesus Christ; then the manner in which it is received, by faith ; and 
then dwells on its results. It illustrates the power and wisdom of God in them 
that are saved and in them that are lost. The treatise is scriptural and prac- 
tical, and must do good. The other issues in the volume are Dr. Carson’s 
letter to Napoleon at Elba, and his review of an article on “ Evangelical 
Preaching,” in the Edinburgh Review. 


The Religions of the World and their Relations to Christianity. By Frep- 
ERICK Denison Maurice, M. A. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1858. 
16mo, pp. 262.) This work presents a view of the respective principles of 
the Mohammedan, Hindoo, Buddhist, Persian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman and 
Gothic faiths, and treats of their relations to the gospel of Christ. He finds 
rays of truth in the darkness of each, and shows how Christianity would be 
likely to be received by their respective votaries. The work is a valuable 
one. 
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A work somewhat similar in character to the above, as illustrating the rela- 
tion of Christianity to the religious thought and development of the world, is 
Christ in History; or the Central Power among Men. By Ropert Turn- 
BULL, D. D. (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1854. 12mo, pp. 540.) The 
relation of the author to this journal renders anything like a formal notice of 
this work inappropriate to our pages. We simply give the contents: “ The 
Central Power ; The Central Principle, or Christ in Ancient Religion ; The 
Central Idea, or Christ in Ancient Philosophy ; The Central Race, or Christ 
among the Hebrews; Preludes and Preparations; The Fullness of Time ; 
The Advent; The Discipline; The Inauguration; The Mythic Theory ; 
The Teaching of Christ; The Miracles; Christ in the Primitive Church; 
Christ in the Middle Ages; Christ in the Reformation ; Christ in Society.” 


The Christian World Unmasked. By Joun Berripas, A. M. With a 
Life of the Author, by THomas Gururig, D. D. (Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1854. 16mo, pp. 207.) Berridge was a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and a compeer of Wesley and Whitfield. He was pious, original 
and quaint. The work before us purports to be the dealing of a spiritual 
physician with the sinner. We give a specimen of his manner, taken from 
the opening chapter : 

“ Lend me a chair and I will sit down, and talk a little while with you. * 
* * Tam a physician, was regularly bred to the business, have served 
more than three apprenticeships at a noted hall of physic, and consumed a 

’ " . . . . . b3 7) , 
deal of candle in lighting up a little understanding; yet I am reviled asa 
mountebank because I have been seen upon the stage. The Prince of Phys- 
ic set the fashion ; and his example satisfies me, though it may not content 
another. * * * Give me leave to feel your pulse: sick indeed, sir, very 
sick, and of a mortal disease received from your parents, and which infects 
your whole mass of blood. ‘There is no health in you, and since you seem 
not sensible of the malady, I must pronounce you delirious.” 


The Rock of Faith in Contrast with the Quicksands of Modern Sceplicism. 
By Joun Morrison, D.D. (Philadelphia: Am. Bap. Publication Society. 
18mo, pp. 224.) ‘This little manual will serve to confirm the confidence of 
the doubting soul in the validity of his hope in the gospel. We think that 
the author makes less of Christianity as a life,a power demonstrating itself, 
and proving even its miracles, than could have been desired. Still the work 
may be useful, and we hope it will be circulated and read. 


Lectures on the Formation of Character, Temptations and Mission of 
Young Men. By Rev. R. W. CLark. (Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1853. 
12mo, pp. 380.) Of the many volumes of lectures to young men which have 
been issued from the American press within the past few years—and “ their 
name is legion”—we have met with nothing better than the volume before 
us. Itcontains a full statement of the elements of manly character, the dan- 


gers which threaten the peace, prosperity and usefulness of the young, and 
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the duties which claim their attention. We should rejoice to find the work in 
the hands of every young man in the land. 


We have before us two additional volumes of lectures to the young, by 
WituiiaM G,. Exror, Jr., a Unitarian clergyman of St. Louis. They are en- 
titled respectively, Lectures to Young Men and Lectures to Young Women. 
(Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1854. 16mo, pp. 190, 196.) They are 
practical, and tend to the formation of proper views of life in the minds of 
the young of both sexes. An evidence that they are appreciated, 1s found 
in the fact that they have reached a third edition. 


A Baptist Church the Christian’s Home, by Rosert T. MippLepitcuH, 
(New York: E. H. Fletcher. 1853. 18mo, pp. 178,) is an expression of 
the fealty of an honest mind to its own earnest convictions. It may be re- 
garded as a piece of bigotry by the falsely liberal, but those who take a juster 
view of Christian duties and relations, will concede that religious opinions 
which are not worth propagating, are not worth keeping. ‘This concession 
is an ainple justification of the publication of this little work. It is written 
in akind spirit, and displays an intimate acquaintance with the relations of 
the Christian life to the forms of the gospel. 


The Baptismal Balance. By Rev. J. N. Brown. (Philadelphia: Am. 
Bap. Publication Society. 18mo, pp. 70.) This little volume was prepared 
by the author for the “ Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” and was ap- 
proved by the umpires, (Rev. Drs. Jenks and Stow, of Boston,) appointed 
by the publishers to examine it, and on their recommendation, was accepted 
and stereotyped for the work. It was, however, deemed best by the pub- 
lishers, to substitute something else in its stead, and it was left out. After 
a lapse of ,twenty years, it is now given to the public by the author. We 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 


We have received a copy of Christian Progress ; a sequel to the Anxious 
Inquirer. By J. A. JAmes. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 18mo, pp. 250.) 
No Christian can read this work without advantage. We commend it to all 
who desire to “ grow in grace.” 


= 


(3.) History ano BroGrarny. 


Lincarp’s History of England, (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.,) has 
reached the fourth volume. It is to be issued in thirteen volumes. The por- 
tion already published brings the History down to the death of Henry TV. in 
1413. We have before characterized this important work as generally can- 
did and impartial. The passage which follows, is at once an indication of 
the author’s deference to truth, and of his desire to shift odium from the 
Church of Rome to the civil power. In his review of Henry’s reign, he re- 
marks : 
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“ This reign supplies the first instance of a capital execution for the theo- 
logical crime of heresy. Whether it were that men refused to distinguish 
between fact and opinion, and on that account visited erroneous persuasion 
with the same punishment as criminal action, it may not be easy to deter- 
mine: but we unfortunately find that, in almost every country, whatever 
may have been the religious belief of the sovereign and the legislature, the 
severest penalties have ‘repeatedly, and till a very “late period, been enacted 
against dissent from the doctrines established by law. Sir Edward Coke, 
the great luminary of the English bar in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
teaches that heresy is so extremely and fearfully punished, because it is a 
crime not against human but Divine Majesty ; that it is an infectious leprosy 
of the soul; and must, therefore, be cut off, lest it diffuse the contagion. It 
was, perhaps, some such metaphoric and fallacious reasoning which persua- 
ded the first Christian emperors, to class heresy among the offences liable to 
civil punishment: it was certainly their example which induced the princes 
of the northern nations to adopt after their conversion, similar regulations. 
In 1215 the council of Lateran decreed that persons convicted of heresy 
‘should be left to the secular power to be dealt with according to due form 
of law :’ but this was not the introduction of a new system, but merely a dec- 
laration of what was then the common law in every country in Europe.”— 
Vol. iv., p. 329. 


History of Greece. By Grorcre Grote, Esq. Vol. XI. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo, pp. 522.) The present volume of this 
great work, continues the history of the Greek Colonies in Sicily, through 
chapters 83, 84 and 85, and then resumes the affairs of Central Greece. 
The history is brought down to the death of Philip, 336 years before Christ. 
One more volume will complete the work. This will relate the career of 
Alexander, and give some account of Plato and Aristotle. Those who re- 
member Mr Grote’s remarkable portraiture of Socrates, will look for his 
estimate of these two philosophers with deep interest. 


History of the Apostolic Church, with a General Introduction to Church 
History. By Puitre Scuarr. (New York: C. Scribner. 1853. 8vo, pp. 
684.) Dr. Schaff is a native of Germany, but has been some time residing 
in this country, and engaged as a Professor in the Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg, Pa. In 1851 he published the substance of the present vol- 
ume in German, and such was the favor with which it was received, that he 
has been induced to publish it in English. It has accordingly been trans- 
lated by Rev. E. D. Yeomans, revised and somewhat enlarged by the au- 
thor, and issued from the press of Mr. Scribner, in a style which reflects the 
highest credit on his house. It bears some resemblance to Neander’s “ His- 
tory of the Planting and Training of the Church,” though it is more full. It 
is a systematic unfolding and defense of the Church during the first seventy 
years of its existence, that is, from the Pentecost till the death of John. It is 
learned, able, and generally impartial. Our pages will contain a fuller ac- 
count of it at a future time. 


The readers of Mr. J. G. Mraxu’s “ Footsteps of our Forefathers,” will 
scarcely need any assurance that his sympathies are in favor of freedom in 
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religion. We have before us another work from his pen, entitled Memorials 
of Early Christianity. (Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1853. 12mo, pp. 374.) 
The author’s opposition to Romanism, and the Puseyistic element in the na- 
tional Church of Great Britain, is apparent on nearly every page. The 
general design of the work is to trace the leading events and incidents in 
the history of the early Church from Pentecost to the time of Diocletian in 
the latter part of the third century. But he picks up on his way everything 
that can shed light on the spirit and character of the papal hierarchy, and 
labors with a hearty good-will to prevent the extension of its influence. 
The work is valuable as a compendious survey of a very important epoch in 
the history of Christianity. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. By 
THomas Moore. (New York: Redfield. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 307, 
335.) The character of this work is well established. It has long been re- 
garded as one of the best specimens of English Biography. The story is full 
of interest and is well told. It is only necessary to announce the work. 


Memoir of the Life and Character of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke. By 
JAMES Prior, Esq. (Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1853. 2 vols. 
16mo, pp. 508, 468.) Mr. Burke was a greater man than Sheridan, and 
every way more fortunate in his social habits. He was one of the greatest 
of England’s statesmen and orators—among her orators we think he occu- 
pies the first place. Mr. Prior deserves great praise for the accuracy and 
fullness of the information which his work contains in reference to the life of 
Burke. The narrative is straightforward, compact, and written with a 
good degree of clearness and vigor. We cheerfully commend the work to 
all who desire to form a better acquaintance with its distinguished subject. 


Venice, the City of the Sea. By EpMuND FLAGG. (New York: C. Scrib- 
ner. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 449, 501.) Mr. Flagg, as American Consul 
at the port of Venice, enjoyed excellent opportunities for studying the insti- 
tutions of that famous place, and the character of its people. He has em- 
bodied in the volumes before us, a mass of information, topographical, politi- 
cal and social, relating to Venice, which will serve to make our people 
better acquainted with it. He has also given us a comprehensive survey of 
its past history and position, and a vivid account of its fall before the con- 
quering march of Napoleon, in 1797. The work is somewhat wordy and 
diffusive, but it is a valuable addition to our literature, and deserves to be 
read. 


The Second War with England, by J. T. HEADLEY, (New York: C. 
Scribner. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 346, 328,) is, on the whole, the most 
soberly written of any work which has met our eye from Mr. Headley’s 
pen. We like it better than any of his other volumes on war. We think 
this is the best account we have seen of our last war with Great Britain. 
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We hope that conflict may remain the “ last” war between the two countries, 
forever. 


Ilistory of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, from the letters and 
journals of the late Lieut. Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe. By Witt1AM Forsyth, 
M. A. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 633, 672.) 
Mr. Forsyth is a lawyer, as he is careful to inform us in his preface, and 
ought to know how to get testimony before a jury, in a way to make the best 
impression for his client. In the matter between Napoleon and his jailer, 
at St. Helena, he brings the latter upon the stand to testify in his own be- 
half. But notwithstanding the examination is very carefully conducted, and 
the witness is actually restrained from saying too much, enough is elicited to 
confirm the worst impressions which have prevailed in reference to the 
treatment of the Great Captive. Sir Hudson is proved, out of his own 
mouth, and by his own advocate, to have been utterly unfit for the place 
which he occupied. After making all the allowances which his position and 
the outrageous requirements of his government demand, he is still proved to 
have been wanting in sensibility and generosity—nay, in humanity. The 
course of the English government toward Napoleon, is a standing disgrace 
to that country; and that the carrying out of its policy should have been 
committed to one of the most narrow-minded, cynical men in the 
public service, was not only a misfortune, but a crime, for which Eng- 
land shall yet make bitter atonement. These volumes should be read by all 
who desire to come to a full understanding of the controversy which has 
been waged on this subject; but we think it will be conceded that the 
memory of Sir Iudson is very little indebted to the effort thus made to jus- 
tify it. 


Life of Benjamin R. Haydon, from his Autobiography and Journal, com- 
piled and edited by Tom Taytor. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 
2 vols. 12mo, pp. 537, 527.) We have seldom read a book with a deeper 
or more painful interest than this has occasioned. Mr. Haydon had some 
of the finest attributes of genius, an inflexible will, a love of art amounting 
almost to fanaticism, and was confessedly the greatest man in his depart- 
ment—that of Historical Painting—that his country ever produced. Yet he 
lived in the midst of strife, poverty, and wretchedness, and finally died by 
his own hand in a fit of despair. His character presents one of the most 
curious psychological studies on record. His simplicity is wonderful. He 
relates incidents of himself which few men would be willing to have known. 
He evinces at times an unconsciousness worthy of a Dogberry. He is con- 
stantly getting himself into trouble for no possible motive. His vanity is ex- 
cessive. He is, withal, very pious. These volumes abound with expres- 
sions of respect for religion, and with prayers for deliverance from trouble, 
or success in his works, and not unfrequently for spiritual grace to keep him 


from sin. He has left works behind him which will never be forgotten. 
His Lectures constitute the ablest treatise on Historical Painting, and art in 
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general, contained in the English language. Some of his paintings rank 
with the works of the great masters. It is no credit to his country that he 
was left to suffer for want of adequate encouragement, and yet his peculiar 
organization was such that it would have been difficult to make him happy. 
No one can fail to be interested in the study of his life. 


Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians. By Rev. Toomas LAvuRIE. 
(Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1853. 12mo, pp. 418.) With a more rational 
and satisfied interest we contemplate a life like that of the subject of this 
memoir. Sanctified by the spirit of religion, and from his early youth devot- 
ed to duty, with no aspirations for worldly distinction, and a heart nerved 
to do and bear, his whole life is in striking contrast with that of him whom we 
have just mentioned, a contrast alike honorable to him and to the religion he 
exemplified. The account of Dr. Grant’s labors among the Mountain Nesto- 
rians, is deeply interesting and instructive, and we commend the work to all 
who desire to know the history and condition of that remaakable people. 


We have been highly entertained with Mr. NoBieE’s volume commemorative 
of the life and works of ‘Thomas Cole. It contains accounts of his great alle- 
gorical paintings, and copious extracts from his letters and miscellaneous 
writings. Tis life is a repetition, in some respects, of the privations and 
struggles which have always been endured in commercial and mechanical 
countries by the votaries of high art. (New York: Lamport, Blakeman & 
Law. 1853. 12mo, pp. 415.) 


Jacqueline Pascal, or a Glimpse of Convent Life, with an Introduction, by 
W. R. Witiiams, D. D. (New York: Kk. Carter & Brothers. 1854. 12mo, 
pp. 818.) A very instructive and entertaining account of the life and char- 
acter of Pascal’s sister, who shared in a very remarkable degree, the genius 
which has given him a name among earth’s great minds. The introduction 
by Dr. Williams, displays a full and accurate acquaintance with the men, as 
well as the literature of the times. 


Light on the Dark River, by MarGaret Woops LAwreEnce, (Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1853. 12mo, pp. 321,) is the rather figura- 
tive title of a very readable memoir of Mrs. Henrietta A. L. Hamblin, mis- 
sionary to Turkey. 

Under the general title of The American Statesman, (Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1853. 16mo, pp. 334,) Rev. J. Banvarp has afforded some very 
entertaining illustrations of the life and character of Daniel Webster, for the 
use of the young. 

The Persian Flower, is a memoir of Judith Perkins, daughter of the devot- 


ed missionary, who died at an early age. (Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
1853. 16mo, pp. 224.) 
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(4.) GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Works of Ben Jonson, with a Memoir. By W. Girrorp. (Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1853. Imperial 8vo, 944.) We can only an- 
nounce this fine edition of ‘‘ rare Ben Jonson.” Had he not been eclipsed 
by the glory of his great cotemporary, Shakspeare, he would have been re- 
garded asa star of the first magnitude. This edition of his dramatic works 
is well got up. 


Mr. Redfield’s beautiful edition of Collier’s new Shakspeare, (8 vols. 16mo,) 
iscomplete. In spite of the denunciations of critics and publishers, we regard 
it as the best edition of the great dramatist extant. Some of the emenda- 
tions are almost self-evident. 


The Priest and the Huquenot, from the French of L. BUNGENER. (Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln. 1854. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 408, 480.) The readers of 


> 


“ V'he Preacher and the King,” will not fail to procure these volumes with- 
out our advice. Indeed, they are a part of the general design of which that 
was the commencement—the representation of the religious aspect of France 
from the times of Louis XIV. to the present time. The work is one of ab- 


sorbing interest. 


We have before us the first volume of a new edition of The Works of 
Joseph Addison, edited by GEORGE W. GREEN. (New York; G. P. Putnam 
& Co. 1853. 12mo, pp. 500.) This edition is based on that of Bishop Hurd, 
though it contains many pieces not found in that or any previous collection 
of Addison’s writings. It is to consist of five volumes. As this edition will 
contain Addison’s contributions to the “ Tatler,” “ Guardian,” and “ Specta- 
tor,” the publishers propose to issue the other papers in those works, from 
the pens of Swift, Steele, Pope, &c., in two additional uniform volumes. 
Prof. Green has displayed great care and excellent taste in preparing the 
volume before us for the press. His notes are quite copious, and evince a 
nice appreciation of his duties. 


Salad for the Solitary. By AN Epicure. (New York: Lamport, Blake- 
man & Law. 1853. 12mo, pp. 344.) We have tasted it and have no hes- 
itation in saying that it isadmirably prepared. Should any one fail to relish 
it, we should conclude him to be deficient in taste, or suffering under some de- 
rangement of the digestive functions. The materials have been carefully se- 
lected and skillfully combined. We sincerely thank the amiable and accom- 
plished author for the entertainment he has afforded us. 


The Fawn of the Pale Faces ; or, Two Centuries Ago. By J. P. BRAcE. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 12mo, pp. 288.) Mr. Brace is 
known to those who enjoy the pleasure of his acquaintance, as a gentleman 
of large and quite varied attainments. His familiarity with the history of 
Connecticut, qualifies him for the reproduction of the civil, social and relig- 
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ious life of the first settlers of Hartford, the locality of his story. He has drawn 
a lifelike picture of the men and manners of that early day. We intended 
to quote portions of a discussion among the magnates of the colony, on the re- 
lations of Church and State, contained in his twelfth chapter, but lack room. 
The story is ably conceived and well written. 


We can only announce the issue of a new and revised edition of The Ye- 
massce, a Romance of Carolina. By W. GiumMore Simms, Esq. (New 
York: Redfield. 1853. 12mo, pp. 454.) Itis one of the best specimens of 
American romance, and in its former state, went through several large edi- 
tions. 


The Comedies of Aristophanes. Translated by Witt1AM JAMES Hick- 
rE. (London: H. G. Bohn. New York; Bangs, Brother & Co. 1853. 2 
vols. 12mo, pp. 747.) This is one of the recent issues of Mr. Bohn’s Clas- 
sical Library. The translation is literal, and is made from the text of Din- 
dorf. Wecan not enlarge on the qualities of Aristophanes. We can only 
say that the translation appears to be accurate. The text is illustrated by 
copious notes and illustrative passages. 


We have also received from Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co., Mr. Bohn’s 
issue of The Organon; or, Logical Treatises of Aristotle, with the Introduc- 
tion of Porphyry. Literally translated with notes, syllogistic examples, an- 
alysis and introduction, by Octavius FREIRE Owen, M. A. 2 vols. 
This work is faithfully translated, and admirably edited. Those who wish to 
find the laws which governed the processes of scholastic reasoning for so many 
hundred years, that is, until the period of the Reformation, have only to ob- 
tain these volumes. 


Scotia’s Bards, (New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1853. 8vo, pp. 563,) 
is the title of a copious and beautifully printed collection of some of the best 
poetry Scotland has produced. 


(5.) TRAVELS. 


Men and Things as I saw them in Europe. By Kirwan. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1853. 12mo, pp. 285.) This is a very entertaining 
book of travels. The author is always good-natured except when he dis- 
cusses Romanism. That he can not regard with complacency, but treats it 
just as an honest man should treat so stupendous a fraud. 


One of the most valuable records of travel which the last quarter has fur- 
nished, is Prof. SrLL1MANn’s Visit to Europe in 1851. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Co. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 418, 468.) The writer talks 
about nothing which he does not understand, and succeeds in making sub- 
jects which, when treated in another form, appear to be dry, interesting. 
We designed to make extracts from these volumes, but our limits forbid. 
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Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana. By Mrs. Corry Mack 
ENzIE. (New York: Redfield. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 342, 319.) Mrs. 
Mackenzie is the wife of a Scotch officer in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and, as we should infer, a Scotch Presbyterian. She insists on evan- 
gelical religion, and gives very kind notices of evangelical missions. She 
also affords us vivid glimpses of life in the East. Her book is valuable and 


withal amusing. 


Minnesota and its Resources, is the title of a book by J. Westrey 
Bono, (New York: Redfield. 1853. 12mo, pp. 364,) which affords 
minute and ample information respecting the soil, climate, productions, and 
general progress of the new territory known by that name. We commend 
it to those who desire to become acquainted with that country. 


Western Character, or Types of Border Life, by J. L. McConnet, (New 
York: Redfield. 1853. 12mo, pp. 378,) is in a different vein from the 
above. It gives us western character in its ruling types. The characters 
painted are “ The Indian, the Voyageur, the Pioneer, the Ranger, the 
Regulator, the Justice, the Peddler, the School-Master, the School-Mistress, 


the Politician.” Some of these sketches are admirably done. 


(6.) MuiscELLANEOUS. 


The Works of John C. Calhoun, (New York: D. Appleton & Co.,) have 
reached the third volume. The work is beautifully printed. Vols. 2 and 3 
contain Mr. Calhoun’s Speeches in Congress, down to 1841. We shall re- 
fer to Mr. Calhoun and his works on a future occasion. 


Principles of Geology, or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants considered as illustrating Geology. By Sir Cuartes LYELL. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 8vo, pp. 836.) This is a reprint from 
the new revised edition of the author. We have before us a copy of an edi- 
tion of this work printed in London for a house in Boston and we are con- 
strained to say that the American reprint is in every respect—in paper, 
printing and binding—the best made book. Of the character of the work 


itself it is needless to say anything commendatory. 


Peruvian Antiquities. By MARIANO Epwarp Rivero and Joun JAMES 
Von Tscuupr. Translated from the Spanish, by F. L. Hawks, D. D., 
LL. D. (New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1853. 8vo, pp. 306.) This 
is a rare and valuable work. Its developments in reference to the civiliza- 
tion of Peru are intensely interesting. Dr. Hawks has rendered a signal 
service in giving this work to the English public. 


Ciwil Liberty and Self-Government. By Francis Liever, LL.D. (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. New York: L. Colby & Co. 1853 
2 vols, 12mo, pp. 355, 371.) We can barely announce the publication of 
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this work, at present, with the assurance that our readers will find it ample 
and able. We shall treat it more at large at a future time. 


The Rhetoric of Conversation, by Rev. GEORGE W. Hervey, (New 
York: Harpers. 1853,) is the title of a well considered and tersely written 
volume on the art of conversation. Those whoare familiar with Mr. Hervey’s 
former work, will know how to value this. 





Art. VIIL.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND, 


Amon@ the most important works just issued, or to be issued immedi- 
ately, are the following : 

* Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geography,” by B. G. Niebuhr. 
Translated from the German, by Dr. Schmitz, - 

Rev. Dr. Milman, author of the ‘‘ History of Christianity,” is about to pub- 
lish a new work on * Latin Christianity.” It will doubtless be able and 
learned, 

Bentley announces a new ‘ Life of Oliver Cromwell, embracing the History 
of the Commonwealth,” by M, Guizot. It is probably a continuation of his 
‘* History of the English Revolution of 1@40.” 

Mr. Charles T. Brown has written a new ‘* Memoir of Robert Southey.” It 
is to be published about the first of January. 

The whole of Dante’s Divina Comedia is translated into * literal verse,” by 
Mr. Frederick Pollock. 

Frederick Denison Maurice, who has just been dismissed from his Profes- 
sorship in King’s College, London, by Dr Jelf, has addressed a letter to the 
latter, in which he denies the Eternity of the Future Punishment of the 
wicked. Prof M. has also just published a volume of Theological Essays. 

Robert Bell, one of the editors of the London Atlas, is editing a new edition 
of the English Poets. The first volume, containing the works of Dryden, is to 
appear on the first of January. 

Some new fragments of Coleridge have been discovered and are about to be 
published, under the editorial supervision of Rev. Derwent Coleridge, his son, 

Mr. Bohn announces an English translation of Compte’s ** Philosophy of the 
Sciences,” to be edited by G. H. Lewes. 

The Longmans announce a new “ History of India under the House of Ta- 
mur,” (1526 to 1777,) by William Erskine, ** The Phasis of Matter,” by T. L. 
Kemp, and a Treatise on Greek Metres, by Dr. Linwood. 

Major Cunningham, the traveler, has written a work which is soon to be 
published by Smith & Elder, entitled ‘* The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monu- 
ments of Central India.” 

Mr. Nisbet announces “ A History of the Protestant Church of Hungary, 
compiled from authentic documents, with a Preface by Dr. Me:le D’Aubigne.” 


GERMANY. 


The second part of Reuss’ new edition of his ** History of the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament,” (Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen Tes- 
taments,) has been published. It contains the History of the Canon, of the 
Text. of the various versions, and the laws of exposition. It is one of the best 
accounts of the literature of the New Testament extant. (Svo, pp. 556.) 

Dorner’s ** Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” (Lehre von der Person Christi,) 
is progressing to its completion. A volume bas just been published in Berlin, 
which treats of the phases of the doctrine of the Trinity from the Filth Cen- 
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tury up to the period of the Reformation. The concluding volume will be 
published early in the present year. It is pronounced the most complete work 
on the Person of Christ ever produced. 

G. C. R. Matthaei has written a very able and suggestive ‘* Exposition of 
the Lord’s Prayer,” (Die Auslegung des Vaterunser,) in which he examines 
several interpretations given by various schools of theologians, to the Lord’s 
Prayer, and shows that the allegorical, rationalistic and supernatural methods 
are defective. He contends that the only consistent method of interpreting 
Christ’s word is by the self-consciousness of Christ himself. His work dis- 
plays great acuteness, and is remarkably clear and concise. 

G. H. Bernstein has just issued from the press of Teubner, Leipsic, “ The 
Gospel of St. John in Syriac, in the Harclensian version,” (Das Heilige Evan- 
gelium des Johannes. Syrisch in Harklensischer Ubersetzung.) The Syriac 
text fills 67 octavo pages, which are preceded by 30 pages of critical observa- 
tions. The advertisement, which also occupies 30 pages, gives a detailed ac- 
count of this version. The MSS. was formerly in the possession of Joseph As- 
seman, and now belongs to the Vatican Library, and bears date 1483. 

The second volume of the second edition of H. Ewald’s ‘‘ History of the 
People of Israel until Christ,” (Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis Christus,) has 
made its appearance. The present edition of this work is to consist of four 
volumes instead of three. 

Dr. F. Delitzsch has published ‘the first part of a work entitled, “‘ New In- 
vestigations into the origin and plan of the Canonical Gospels,” (Neue Unter- 
suchung uber Entstehung und Anlage der kanonischen Evangelien,) consist- 
ing of an article in Rudelbach und Guericke’s Zeitschrift for 1550, and with a 
new exposition of his views in reference to the form of Matthew, which he be- 
lieves was modeled after the Pentateuch. 

Dr. J. G. Reiche has issued the firs, volume of a new work in Latin: Criti- 
cal Commentary to the New Testament, in which the most important and dif- 
ficult passages of doubtful reading are accurately reviewed and explained.) 
(Commentarius Criticus in N. T. quo loca graviora et difficiliora lectiones dubie 
accurate recensentur et explicantur.) The present volume consists of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, The design of the work is to ex- 
amine the authorities for the discovery of the true text. (G0Ottingen: 4to, pp. 
309.) 

E. W. Kolthoff has produced a work entitled, “‘ The Life of Jesus Christ de- 
lineated by the Apostle Paul.” (Vita Jesu Christi a Paulo Apostolo adumbrata.) 

C, E. Luthardt has given us ‘* The Gospel of John in, its peculiarity repre- 
sented and explained.” (Das Johanneische Evangelium nach seiner Eigen- 
thumlichkeit geschildert und erklart.) 

Dr. A. Hahn has written a very valuable treatise on the relative charac- 
ter of the Romish and Protestant Theologies. It is entitled, ‘* The Confession 
of the Evangelical Church in its relation to the Romish and the Greek,” (Das 
Beckenntniss der Evangelischen Kirhe in seinem Verhaltniss zu dem der RO- 
mischen und Griechischen.) The work was occasioned by the pretensions of 
the Romish Bishop of Silesia. 

Dr. J. C. L. Gieseler has issued the third volume of his ** Compendium of 
Church History.” (Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. ) 

C. W. E. Nagelsbach, ‘* The God-man, the Fundamental idea cf Revelation 
in its Unity and Historical Development.” (Der Gottmensch, Die Grundidee 
die Offenbarung in ihrer Einheit und geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt.) 
The first volume only, is issued. It treats of the Man of Nature, (Der Mensch 
der Natur,) or the idea of the God-man in the first stage of its development in 
the life of mankind, that is, from Adam to Noah. 

E. J. Meyer, ‘‘ Upon the relation of Jesus and his Disciples, to the Old Tes- 
tament Law,” (Uber das Verhaltniss Jesu und seiner Jinger zum alttestament- 
lichen Gesetz. ) 

Dr. A. Wuttke’s ‘* History of Heathenism in reference to Religion, Science, 
Art, Morality and Civilization,” (Geschichte des Heidenthums, in Beziehung 
auf Religion, Wissen, Kunst, Sittlichkeit und Staatsleben,) has reached its 
second volume. This volume is devoted to the Chinese, Japanese, and Hin- 
doos. (8vo, pp. 597.) 

























































THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A Complete System of PBpydropathy and Hygiene. 
In One Large Octavo Volume. Also, in Two 12mo Volumes, 


EMBRACING OUTLINES oF ANATOMY, ILLUSTRATED; PuystoLoGy oF THE HuMAN 
Bopy ; Hyerenic AGENCIES, AND THE PRESERVATION OF HeaLtu ; DiETETICS 
AND Hypropatuic Cookery ; THEORY AND PRAcTICE OF WATER-TREATMENT ; 
SpreciaL PatHotoGy anp Hypro-THERAPEUTICS, INCLUDING THE NATURE, 
Causes, SyMpToMs, AND TREATMENT OF ALL KNOWN DISEASES ; APPLICATION 
TO SureicaL Diseases ; APPLICATION OF HypropaTHY TO MIDWIFERY AND 
THE NURSERY ; WITH NEARLY OnE THOUSAND PaGeEs, INCLUDING A GLOSSA- 
RY, TABLE OF CONTENTS, AND A COMPLETE InpEx. By R. T, Tray, M.D. 


Published by FOWLERS AND WELLS, New York. 


In the general plan and arrangement of the work, the wants and necessities 
of the People have been steadily kept in view. Whilst almost every topic of interest in the 
departments of ANATOMY, PHyYsioLoGY, PaTHoLoGy, HyGiENE, and THERAPEUTICS, is briefly pre- 
sented, those of practical utility are always put prominently forward. The prevailing errors, 
conceits, and whims of the day and age are exposed and refuted ; the theories and hypotheses 
upon which the popular drug-practice. is predicated are controverted, and the why and where- 
fore of their fallacy clearly demonstrated.—ILLUSTRATED With THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 

The following is a brief analysis of its contents : 
History oF Mepicine ; History of Bathing ; History of Medicated Baths. 
Anatomy, illustrated by One Hundred and twenty appropriate Engravings. 


PuysioLocy, ILLustratep, comprising the subjects of the different Struc- 
tures, and their vital Properties ; Rationale of Muscular Action ; the Nervous Influence : 
Philosophy of Mind ; Mesmeric Phenomena ; the Special Senses; the Functions of Digestion, 
Circulation, Respiration, Absorption, Nutrition, Secretion, Excretion, Calorification, Tempera- 
ments, Races, and Theory of Population. Each Subject amply Illustrated. 

HyGieENe, embracing all the relations of Air, Light, Drink, Food, Tempe- 
rature, Exercise, Sleep, Clothing, Bithing, the Excretions. and the Passions, to the Growth and 
Development of Body and Mind, the Preservation of Health, and the Attamment of Longevity, 

Dietetics, comprising ‘the Bible, Anatomical, Physiological, Chemical, and 
Experimental Evidences concerning the Natural Dietetic Character of Man. 


Hyproratuic Cookery, with Special Directions for the Preparation of Food. 
DieTariks, containing the Therapeutic Distinctions of Diet for invalids. 


PuILosorpHy oF WatTerR-Ccrg, with illustrated explanations of all the Water- 
Cure appliances, a Philosophical exposition of the Modus Operandi of Water-Treatment, and 
the true Rationale of Drug-Treatment. 


The Nature, Symptoms, and Treatment of all known Diseases, in which the 
theories of the Allopathic schools are examined, their absurdity and the ill-success of drug- 
practice exposed, and the proper Hydro-therapeutic Medication recommended and specified. 


Tue TREATMENT OF SurGicaL DISEASES, ILLUSTRATED, and directions for the 
minor operations, given, with suitable examples. 


THe MANAGEMENT OF LyrnG-In-WomeEn, and the Treatment of Children, &c. 


The work is intended to be a plain, intelligible, and sufficient guide for Do- 
mestic Practice, or Home Treatment, in all ordinary diseases, Embracing the whole range of 
subjects connected with the Philosophy of Life, the Preservation of Health, and the Treatment 
of Diseases. 


A new edition of this great work has recently been printed, and may be had 
in Two handy 12mo Volumes, or in Ong Lance Ocravo Votume. Bound in Library style. Price 
for Either Edition delivered, or pre-paid by mail to any Post Office, only Taree DoLLars, 


All Letters and Orders should ae FOWLERS AND WEI ILS, 
directed as follows : Crinton Hatt, 131 Nassau Sr., New York. 


AGENTS in Every Neighborhood will be Supplied in packages of a Dozen or more Copies, by 
Express, or as Freight. Single Copies, by Mail. Every Family Should have a Copy, 
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D APPLETON G&CO.,, 


200 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 


Wou Lp respectfully invite the attention of instructors and friends 
of Education to the following large and valuable list of Text-Books 
many of which are just published; and allof which are believed to b: 


works of superior merit :— 


ENGLISH. 


COUSIN’S HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSO- 

PHY. Translated by O. W. Wright. 2vols. 8vo. $3. 

‘« M. Cousin is the greatest philosopher of France.” 
—Sir William Hamilton. 

“A writer whose pointed periods have touched 
the chords of modern society, and thrilled through 
the minds of thousands in almost every quarter of 
the civilized world.”—Edinburgh Review. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Prof. of Log. and Met., Edinburgh Uni. Translated 
by O. W. Wright. 1 vol. Svo. $1 50. 

‘“‘This is an imposing work in its subject, style 
and range of investigation, and will prove an accept- 
able contribution to our literary institutions.—Balt- 
wmore Sun. 
¢ LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. §8vo. 

2 25. 

LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY.  8vo. 
$1 75. 

‘¢ Lyell is an accurate observer, a close thinker, 
and ordinarily teaches correct results. His infor- 
mation is certainly unlimited.”—Hartford Courant. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, MAN- 
NERS, AND INSTITUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
AND MODERN NATIONS. By Thomas Dew, 
late President of the College of William and Mary. 
1 vol. 8vo., cloth. $2. 

“Tt shows the most minute and careful research, 
and in respeet to modern history particularly, we 
suspect it may fairly dispute the palm with any of 
its contemporaries.”—Albany Register. 

MULLIGAN’S EXPOSITION OF THE GRAM- 
MATICAL STRUCTURE or THe ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. Large 12mo. $1 50. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
William Spalding, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Metaphysics, in the University of St. Andrews. 

“It is one of the most useful and entertaining 
books of the day. Instead of being an outline, we 
think it gives a very full expose of the origin and 
growth of the Englishlanguage.”—Buffalo Christian 
Advocate. 

TAYLOR’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN HISTORY. 8vo. $2 25. 

TAYLOR’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 8vo. $1 25. 

Do. MODERN Do. 8vo. $1 50. 

LATHAM’S HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 12mo. $1 25. 

‘* A work of great research, much learning, and to 
every thinking scholar, it will be a book of study. 
The Germanic origin of the English language, the 
affinities of the English with other languages, a 
sketch of the Alphabet. a minute investigation of the 
Etymology of the language, &c., of great value to 
every philologist.’’—Odserver. 

PERKINS’ PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, and its 
Application to Mensuration and Land Surveving. 
Accompanied with allthe necessary Logarithmic 
and Trigonometric Tables. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. It 
contains much that is new and valuable, especially 
on the subject of land-surveying. 

PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, with 
Practical Applications. Price. $1. 

The author has added throughout the entire work, 
practical applications, which, in the estimation of 
teachers, is an important consideration. 


| 











ae TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Pric 
50. 

This work contains the higher parts of Algebr 
usually taught in colleges; a new method of cubic 
and higher equations, as well as the T'heorem of 
Sturm ; by which we may at once determine th 
number of real roots of any Algebraical Equation, 
with much more ease than by any previously dis 
covered method. 

In the present revised edition, one entire chapter 
he subject, of Continued Fractions has ben 
added 

PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Price, 
84 cts. This work is an introduction to the authori 
*“* Treatise on Algebra.” 

YOUMAN’S CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
75 cents. 

Every page of the Class-Book bears evidence of 
the author’s superior ability of perfectly conforming 
his style to the capacity of the youth. This iss 
merit rarely possessed by the authors of scientific 


school books, and will be appreciated by every dis & 


criminating teacher. 

YOUMAN’S CHART OF CHEMISTRY. $5. 

COMNING’S CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 
12mo. 90 cents. 

This work is made more than usually interesting 
and useful, by reference being made to the physi 
ology of the inferior animals. 


LATIN, GREEK, AND HEBREW. 


SECOND LATIN BOOK, 


COMPRISING A HISTORICAL READER. With 
Notes and Rules for Translating ; and an Exercise 
Book, developing a complete Analytical Syntax, ina 
Series of Lessons and Exercises, involving the Con- 
| struction, Analysis and Reconstruction of Latin Sen- 


tences. By Albert Harkness, A. M., Principal of the 


Classical Department in the ’New-England Normal 
Institute. 362 pages. Price, 90 cents. 

This work is designed as a sequel to the author's 
‘* First Latin Book,” recently published, and whit 
has already acquired a wide reputation and an uw: 
usually large sale. 

From Prof. Lincoln, of Brown University. 

“It seems to me to carry on most successfully th 
method pnrsued in the First Book. Though brief, 
is very comprehensive, and combines judicious ai 
skilfully formed exercises with systematic instru 
tion.” 

A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK AN) 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. Reviged and carefull! 
corrected. By J. A. Spencer, A.M. I vol. 12m0. 
75 cents, 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. A Practics 
Introduction to nein Prose Composition. Revise 
and corrected. By J. A.Spencer, A.M. 12mo. $1. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Practical Questions 
and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on eaclj 
Chapter. Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prot. 
Johnson. A new, enlarged edition, with Lexicos, 
Index, &c. 1. 

CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. With Notes 
by Prof. Johnson. 12mo. $1. 

HORACE. With English Notes, by Prof. Lincoln 
12mo. $1 25. 

LIVY. By Pro Lincoln. With Map 12mo @ 
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TACITUS’ HISTORIES. With Notes, by Prof. 


| W.S. Tyler. 12mo. $1. 


FRENCH TESTAMENT, by Oswald. 32mo. 38 c. 
SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DIC 


TACITUS’ GERMANIA, AND AGRICOLA. By | TIONARY. 12mo. $1 50. 


Prof. W.S. Tyler, 12mo. 62 cents. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Notes by Prof. Thatch- 
er, Yale College. 90 cents. 

CESAR’S COMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC 


WAR. With Notes, Lexicon, Index, &c. By Prof.;| NOUNCING DICTIONARY. 


Spencer. 12mo. $l. 
BEZA’S LATIN TESTAMENT. 12mo. 75 cts. 


GREEK. 


FIRST GREEK BOOK, on plan of First Latin 
Book. By Arnold. Revised by Prof. Spencer. 12mo. 
75 cents. 

EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. By Prof. Boise. 12mo. 75 cents. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By Arnold. Revised by 
Prof. Spencer. 12mo. 75 cents. 

SECOND PART OF THE ABOVE. 12mo. 75 cts. 

SHORT AND COMPREHENSIVE GREEK | 
GRAMMAR. For Schools and Academies. By | 
Prof. J.1. Champlin. 12mo. 75 cents. 

KUHNER’S GREEK GRAMMAR. For Schools 
and Colleges. Translated by Profs. Edwards and 
Taylor. 12mo. $1 50 

GREEK OLLENDORFF. Being a Progressive 
Exhibition of the Prineiples of Greek Grammar, on 
the Ollendorff Plan. By Prof. Kendrick. 12mo. $1. 

GREEK READING-BOOK. By Arnold. Revised 
by Prof. Spencer. 12me. $1 25. 

XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF SOCRA- 
TES. Notes and Introduction by Prof. Robbins. 
12mo. $1. 

GESENIUS’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. Edited 
by Rodiger. Translated from the German edition, 
by Conant. 8vo. $2. 


FRENCH. 


PRIMARY FRENCH GRAMMAR, on the Ollen- 
dorff System. By Prof. Greene. 16mo. 50 cents. 

OLLENDORFF'’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Edited 
by J. L. Jewett. 12mo. $1. 

KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. Edited 
by V. Value. 12mo. $1. 

KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. 75 cents. 

COMPANION TO OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. By George W. Greene. 12mo. 75 ets. 


BADOIS' GRAMMAR FOR FRENCHMEN TO | 


LEARN ENGLISH, onthe Ollendorff plan. 12mo. 
$1. 
KEY TO DITTO. 50 cents. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By De 
Feiva. 12mo. $1. 





CLASSIC FRENCH READER. 


Same author. | 
12mo. . $1. 


ROEMER’S FIRST FRENCH READER. Accord- | 
ing to the Mezzofanti System. Containing a great | 


variety of style and matter. Same author and same 
plan. 12mo. $1 25. 

MODERN FRENCH READER. 
12mo. 75 cents. 

DRAMATIC FRENCH READER. By Collot. $1. 

FRENCH CONVERSATIONS anp DIALOGUES 


By Rowan. 


upon Daily Occupations and Ordinary Topics. By 


Gustave Chouquet. 16mo. 50 cents. 
YOUNG LADIES’ GUIDE TO FRENCH COM- 
POSITION. Same author. 12mo. 75 cents. 
CHOIX DE POESIES. By Coutan. $1. 
HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XI1., Per Voltaire. 
Edited by Surenne. 18mo. 50 cents. 


DITTO. 
cents, 

SPIER AND SURENNE’S FRENCH AND ENG- 
GLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH PRO- 
Edited by G. P. 
Quackenboss. One large volume, 8vo., of more 
than 1,300 pages, printed in neat type, on fine paper 
and strongly bound, Price, $5. 

This is the most complete, accurate and reliable 
Dictionary of these languages published. 


GERMAN. 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARN- 
ING GERMAN. Edited by G. J. Adler. 12mo. $1. 

KEY TO DITTO. 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW GRAMMAR FOR GER- 
MANS TO LEARN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By P. Gands. 12mo. $1. 

PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. By Ad- 
ler. Prepared with special reference to the Ollen- 
dorff System of Grammar. 1]2mo. $1. 

KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. 75 cents. 

EICHHORN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAM 
MAR. $1. 

PRONOUNCING GERMAN READER. By Oehis- 
chlager. 12mo. $1. 

ADLER’S GERMAN anv ENGLISH anp ENG- 
LISH anpD GERMAN DICTIONARY. One elegant 
volume, 1,400 pages. $5. 

‘“ This work evinces on every page the learning, 
care, fidelity and judgment of a true scholar.” —Ex- 
yract of a letter from Prof. Beck, Harvard Univer- 


gity- 


ABBIDGED. 16mo. 568 pages. 90 


ITALIAN. 


OLLENDORFF’S PRIMARY ITALIAN GRAM- 
MAR. By. G. W. Greene. 18mo. 50 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD OF LEARN- 
ING ITALIAN. Edited by Foresti. 12mo. $1 50. 

KEY TO DITTO. 12mo. $1. 

ITALIAN READER. By Foresti. 12mo. $1. 

MEADOW’S NEW ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
l6mo. $1 50 


SPANISH. 


OLLENDORFF'S SPANISH GRAMMAR. By 
Velazquez and Simonne. 12mo. $1 50. 

KEY TO DITTO. 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S GRAMMAR For SPANIARDS 
‘TO LEARN ENGLISH. By Palenzuela and Caren- 
no. $2. 

KEY TO DITTO. 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF’S GRAMMAR ror SPANIARDS 
TO LEARN FRENCH. By Simnonne. $2. 

KEY TO DITTO. 75 cents. 

ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. By To- 
| lon. 63 cents. 

NEW SPANISH READER. By Velazquez. $1 25. 

SPANISH PHRASE-BOOK. Same author. 38 
| cents. 
| DON QUIXOTTE, in Spanish. 12mo. $1 25. 
SEOANE, NEWMAN:AND BARETTE’S SPAN- 
' ISH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND SPAN- 
ISH PRONOUNDING DICTIONARY. One vol. 
| 8vo., 1,400 pages. 
| The prounciation of the Castilian language is so 
clearly set forth in this Dictionary, as to render it 
well-nigh impossible for any person who can read 
English readily to fail of obtaining the true sounds 
| of the Spanish words at sight. 


| 
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[23" Liberal terms will be made for the introduction of any of the 


above Text-Books. 


Instructors visiting the city are respectfully in- 


ed to call and examine the numerous educational publications of 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


(e° EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED._49 


“OOOO 


THE PRIEST AND THE HUGUENOT; or, Persecution in th i 
translated from the French of L. Bungener, author of “ The Precciee pl oie rn 
Oi saindee’ DOimen me eo re Oe ee oe le owbdule et poe 

NOAH AND HIS TIMES, embracing the consideration of various i aside pat te ane 
the Anti-diluvian and earlier Post davies Periods, with decenatoen We anal er he 
leading questions of the presenttime. By Rev. J. Munson Olmstead, A. M 0 : L 
AIT Par Ge Mra oboe © OEY | eee tee gereny ek 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED, by John Berridge, A. M., Vicar of eete. 
ton, Bedfordshire, Chaplain to the Right Hon. The Earl of a ge Editvon, 
With Life of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D. D. Minister of ¥ rn 
John’s, Edinburgh. 16mo. cloth. ‘ ana 

- a8 : ; . 

Oe ee ee ee ee ae sone sagt dane. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER, with Life “a 
critical Notices of his W ritings. 16mo. cleat type, with new and ele ant ilestrations 
_ ~g soon be published, uniform with the above, Scott’s and Milton’s Poetical 

FIRST LINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, inthe form of a syllabus, pre d 
for the use of Students. By Rev. John Pye Smith, Edi ; “We prepare 
sleguat: Ova, Wak y ) th, Edited by Rev. W. Farley. One 

MALCOLM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY, of the most important Names, Objects 
and terms found inthe Holy Scriptures, intended principally for Sabbath School Teach 
ers and Bible Classes, By Rev. Howard Malcolm, D. D., President of Lewisburg Col- 
on A ce dorama AE ee Le Ee RO ee Eo oka. 

THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER; with copious Notes. By Jules Charles 
Hare. With the Notes translated by an American Editor. 12mo. cloth,... 1,25 

GLAD TIDINGS; or, The Gospel of Peace; a Series of Daily Meditations for Chris- 
tian Disciples. By Rev. W.K. Tweedle, D.D. With elegant illustrated title page 
16mo. cloth. =? 

MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY ; presenting in a graphic, compact, and 
popular form, memorable events of Early Ecclesiastical History, etc. By Rev J G 
Miall, author of ‘‘ Footsteps of our Foretathers.’”? Wéith numerous fine illustrations. 
nn On nnn wcll SUR bene dananens aiden aiiaemeninte 3] 00 

CLINTON ; a Book for Boys. By William Simonds, author of “ Boy’s Gen Geide » 
“Friendly Words,” etc. With numerous fine illustrations. 16mo, cloth. ‘ 

MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; or, The Story of My Education. By 
Hugh Miller, author of ‘* Footprints of the Creator,” ‘ Old Red Sandstone,” “ First 
Impresions of England,” etc. Nearly ready. 12mo. Mille ees oa Pillage ae 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, and'their Relations to Christianity. By Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, A. M. 

THE CRUISE OF THE NORTH STAR ;a8 Narrative of the Excursion made by Mr. 
Vanderbilt's party in the Steam Yacht, in her voyage to England, Russia, Denmark 
France, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, Madeira, etc. By Rev. John Overton Choules, 
D.D, With elegant illustrations and fine likenesses of Commodore Vanderbilt and 
Capt. Eldridge. 12mo. cloth, 1,25. Neasly ready. : 

THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. classified and arranged so 
as to facilitate the expression of ideas, and assist in literary composition. By Peter 
Mark Roget, M. D., author of tho “ Bridgewater Treatise on the Animal and Vegetable 
Kindgom.” <A newedition, revised and enlarged, by Prof. Barnas Sears, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, assisted by several Literary gentlemen. 1 vol 
12mo. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM By Profs. C, Th. 
Von Siebold and Stannius. Translated from the German, and Edited with Notes and 
Additions, recording the recent progress of the Science, by Waldo I. Burnett, M. D., 
Boston. 2 vols 8vo. Vol. 1. Anatomy of the Invertebrata, vow ready. 

THE AMERICAN STATESMAN ; Or Illustrations of the Life and Character of Dan- 
iel Webster. 

CHAMBERS’ HOME BOOK AND POCKET MISCELLANY, containing a choice 
selection of Interesting and Instructive Reading, with elegant illustrated title pages. 6 
vols. 16mo. cloth, .......--- cee cece ce eo = eee rene nen eee SMe tat i pbs 4 3,00 

HISTORY OF CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA; treating of its peculiarities at differ- 
ent periods: its legitimate use and its abuse; with Criticisms, Cursory Remarks, and 
Notices relating to Composers, Teachers, Schools, Choirs, Societies, Conventions, Books, 
&c. By Nathaniel D. Gould, author of “ Socjal Harmony,” “Church Harmony,” “ Sa- 
cred Minstrel,” &c. 12mo. cloth, .....--2eee- eee eee eee e eee e eee eeeeseeeree 75 cts, 

UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. during the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842, under command of Charles Wilkes, U. 8. N. Volume XII. Mollusca and 
Shells. By Augustus A, Gould, M. D. One elegant quarto volume, cloth, ..--- 6,00 








Books forYEverybody to Read, 


PUBLISHED BY' 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 


aval 





A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND LABORS OF REV. ADONIRAM JUD 
SON, D. D. By Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown University. 
About 25,000 copies of this work were sold prior to its publication. 


CHRIST IN HISTORY; or The Great Central Power among Men. By Rev. 
Robert Turnbull, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo. 548 pp. Price,........----.-.-.- $1 25 


MEMOIR OF MRS. SARAH EMILY YORK, formerly Miss S. E. Waldo, 
Missionary in Greece. By Mrs. R. B. Medbury. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 420. Price, 
$1,00. A rare work of female Biography, and will be extensively read. 

THE CONFLICT OF AGES ; or, The Great Debate on the Moral Relations 
of God and Man. By Edward Beecher, D.D. Price,........---.----- $1,25 

With the exception of the Judson Memoirs, this work will meet with the most 
extensive sale of any book of modern times. 


HEARTS AND FACES; or, Home-Life Unveiled. By the Author of “ Fa- 
ther Brighthopes,” &c. 1 vol. 18mo. Price,....-. 2.222... 2200 eee nee 50 cents. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Peep at No. 5,” *‘ Last Leaf,” “ Tell-Tale,” &c. 


OUTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY GF THE GLOBE, and of the United States 
in particular, With two Geological Maps, and sketches of Characteristic Ameri- 
can Fossils. Dy Edward Hichcock, D. D. LL D., President of Amherst College. 
Ono’ vol., arma Bane. - Prides fo cero de cnce docs ccoecepensedeal $1,25 


THE RELIGION OF GEOLOGY AND ITS CONNECTED SCIENCES. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D. D., President of Amherst College, &c. One vol., 12mo. 
op. Bil, Fi tennsns shading hss andemisionast o6de-sengenbiedine sana unii $1,25 

Whatever tends to harmonize the teaching of modern science with the records 
of the Bible contribates to the advancement of religion. Viewed in this light, the 
work of Professor Hitchcock should find a place in the library of every Christian 
Minister.— Boston Journal. 


GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; or, An Investigation inte the Reconciliations of 
the Modern Doctrines of Geology, with the Declarations of Scripture. By Den- 
nis Crofton, B. A., with an Introduction by Edward Hitchcock, D. D. LL D., 
President of Amherst College. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 100. Price .-.....--. 62 cents. 

We have read the book from beginning to end, again and again, and are per- 
suaded that every minister and intelligent Christian will think he never paid away 
fifty cents for a volume so wisely as for this.—Congregational Journal. 


LIFE AND RELIGION GF MAHGMMED, as contained in the Sheeah Tradi- 
tions of the HYAT-UL-KULOOB. Translated from the Persian, by Rev. James 
L. Merrick, eleven years Missionary to the Persians, Member of the American 
Oriental Society. Onv vol. 8vo. pp. 500, muslin. Price,....-..... eo---- 1,50 

We have in this volume the very best accouut of the life and religion of Mahom- 
med that has ever been given in any European language.—Chr. Ez. 


A PEEP AT NUMBER FIVE; or, A Chapter in the Life of a City Pastor. By 


H. Trusta, author of “ Sunny Side,” &¢., &c. Price,....--- ---+ .---- 50 cents. 
THE TELL-TALE; or, Home Secrets Told by Old Travellers. By H. Trusta, 
author of “ Sunny Side,” “ Peep at No. 5,” &c. Price,.....---------- 50 cents, 


THE LAST LEAF FROM SUNNY SIDE. By H. Trusta, author of “ Peep at 
No. 5,” ‘ Tell-Tale,” “Sunny Side,” &c., with a Memorial of the Author, by 
Austin Phelps. Price,...... 220 e-22 cee ces coe eee coc ees woes cone cece 50 cents. 


FATHER BRIGHTHOPES; or An Old Clergyman’s Vacation. By Paul 
Creyton. Uniform in size and style with “ Last Leaf from Sunny Side,” “Peep 
at Number Five,” and “ Tell-Tale.” Price,........ cecoce ceccce sccces 50 cents. 


Another Book of the ‘‘ Sunny” and “ Shady Side” Literature, and decidedly the 
best one we have ever read.—Morning Star. 

The object of this charming little story is to show the beautifnl effect of piety 
in the family. The moral lesson is pure and impressive.—C. Her., Detroit. 

We read it through with intense interest, and laid it dowu to weep.—N. E. Re- 
gious Heratd. 75—1t 
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M. W. DODD, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER 


NEW YORK OITY, y 


Offers for sale, at wholesale or retail, in addition to his own Publications, a large assortment of BOOKS in the varioy 
departments of Literature, and on the most favorable terms. All orders by Mail or otherwise will 
be attended to with promptness, and the Goods forwarded agreeably to order. 


Among the many valuable and interesting Works published by him are found 





Crupgn’s CompteTe Concorpaxce to the Holy King’s Questions on the Gospels in Harmony, 
Seriptures. The best of all Commentaries...... $3 50 | chronologically arranged in 189 Lessons, for 8. 

A Pastor’s Sketches. By Ichabod S, Spencer, D.D. Schools and Bible elasses ........-... erece seen, CY 
The twelfth thousand, and one of the most re- Sovereigns of the Bible. By Eliza R. Steele. With 
markable and useful books of the age.......-.. 100] beautiful illustrations...............2seeeeeeeee 10 

Apostolic Baptism—Facts and Evidences on the Winter in Spitzbergen, from the German. By E. 
Subjects and Modes of Christian Baptism. By Goodrich Smith..... weet ee teat eee ence eeeees 7% 
C. Taylor, Editor of Calmet’s Bible Dictionary. Stories of Ancient Rome. By F. W. Ricord...... 75, 
With 13 engravings illustrative of primitive The Finland Family. By Mrs. 8S. P. Cornwall..... 75 
modes of Baptism........--...+.++++++s+++++++ 75 | The Summer and Winter of the Soul. By Erskine 

The Friend of Moses; or, a Defence of the Penta- Neale, M.A, -00. 250 cece cen e sens cece scee ceeees 75 
teuch as the Production of Moses, and an Inspired Sunday School Lyre. By Thomas Hastings. Per 
Document, against the objections of Modern Scep- NONE oa Sins ocr weicedcsyaacices Clareesess §69OD 
ticism. By W.T. Hamilton, D.D............... 200] The Book that will Suit You; or, A Word for 

The Early Days of Elisha. Translated from the Every One. By Rey. Jas. Smith. 7th edition... 5 
German of F. W. Krummacher, author of the Last The Mourner Comforted. By Rey. T. Lape....... 8 
Days of Elisha, é&c., &c., with an Introduction by A New Memoir of Hannah More. By Mrs. Helen 
Gardiner Boring, DD. ici s.dourlsivenioce san 5n¥ooi C. Knnight.... 0. +22. cscs ceeegeeeeeeeseeeceees 100 

History of the Division of the Presbyterian Church. What Now? A Present for Young Ladies. By 
By a Committee of Synods of New York and New Rev. C. F. Deems .... -.. 5 cscs cece cece sees cones 0 
FRO i NIE Fee EET PS 8 THN Fa eS RTE Ce 75 | The Society of Friends: a Domestic Narrative, illus- 

Lectures on Theology. By the late Rev. John Dick, trating the peculiar Doctrines held by the Disci- 
D.D. The best edition in market, 2 vols. 8vo.... 3 00; ples of George Fox. By Mrs. J. R. Greer, author 

Knapp’s Christian Theology, 1 vol. 8vo............ 250j| of Quakerism, or The Story of My Life......... 15 

Macknight on the Epistles, royal 8vo.............. 3 50] Exposition of the Apocalypse, in a series of Dis- 

Tse Works or GarpInER Sprina, D.D.:— courses. By Thomas Wickes, Pastor of 1st Con- 
First Things, 2 vols. 12mo. So widely known in gregational Church, Marietta, Ohio ............. 1 

comection with his views on Slavery......... 2 50 | Letters to a Millenarian. By Rev. A. Williamson, 
The Attraction of the Cross, 1 vol. 12mo......... 125} Pastor of Presbyterian Church of Chester, N.J... % 
The Mercy Seat, 1 vol. 12mo,............eeee05 1 25 | The Path of Life. By Rev. Henry A. Rowland, 
The Glory of Christ, 2 vols. 8v0..............+6. 3 00 18mo., 3d edition....... tea atariae deilan A aiblady ce ee ¥ 
The First Woman, 18mo. .......- 00+ .scecscees 30 | Light in a Dark Alley. By Henry A. Rowland.... % 

Charlotte Elizabeth’s Complete Works, uniform and Catechetical Theology for Youth, especially of Bible 
illustrated edition, 2 vols. 8vo., with more than Classes and Sabbath Schools. By John Ford... 0 
1,700 pages, most interesting and valuable reading 4 00 | Montaigne: The Endless Study ; and other Miscella- 

Also, 13 of her Works in separate vols. 18mo.,each 50] nies. By Alexander Vinet. Translated, with an 

Cumming’s Manual of Bible Evidence. A work Introduetion, by Robert Turnbull.......... Jove 1H 
which has no superior for adaptation to popular Gospel Studies. By Alexander Vinet, D.D. With 
use, and as a text in Schools and Bible Classes... 50] 8m Introduction by Robert Baird, D.D........... 1 

The Female Jesuit; or, The Spy in the Family. By Winslow on Atonement. Experimental and Prac- 

Mrs. 8. Luke. A work of absorbing interest.... 75| tical Views of the Atonement. By Octavius 

A Sequel to the Female Jesuit. By Mrs. Luke.... 56} Winslow, A.M..... Stee tee tent este ee teeeerees » 

ay’s (Wm.) Family Prayers, neat 12mo edition... 75 | A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. By Mo- 

Psychology and Anthropology. By Dr. F. A. Rauch. ses Stuart, lately Professor of Sacred Literature 
A work occupying an eminent position among in the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass... 1% 
scholars, and as a text-book in literary institu- Journal and Letters of the Rev. Henry Martyn, D.D. 
LOMB «0. eee cece seer cece seen eececscecceeseese 195] Edited by Rev. S. Wilberforce, M.A., Rector of 

The Home Altar. By Rey. C. F. Deems......... . 75 | Brighestome «..----+++0--+eeeeeeceeeeceereeeers 10 

— tb ee 


THE WORLD’S LACONICS, 


IN PROSE AND POETRY; 
Or, The Best Thoughts of the Best Authors, Ancient and Modern, Alphabetically and 
Topically arranged. 
By EVERARD BERKELY, with an Introduction by WM. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 1 vol..12mo. Price $1. 


So far as we know, this is decidedly the best book of the kind in the whole of English, and we believe it may be 
safely added, of the world’s Literature— Hartford Daily Times. 

This volame contains a mine of valuable sayings and sentiments from the great masters of language.—Christiar 
Advucate, 

This is by far the best book of Laconics ever published. It is a perfect storehouse of thought and truth, sparkling 
from beginning to end with the richest gems, gathered from the pages of the best authors of ancient and modern 
times.—New London Daily Star. : 

It contains a rich selection of great thoughts—thoughts which cannot die, for they have the principle of life in 
them.—Christian Observer. 

The labor and research necessary to make up such a volume as this must have been very great; but they are not 
greater than the good judgment and taste displayed in the manner of its execution —Cummings’ Evening Bulletin. 

It is a book where are enshrined the richest pearls, fished from the great ocean of thought.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Here on every page sparkle the purest gems of those who have lived to enlighten, instruct, and benefit the world 
by their imperishable writings — Daily State Register. 

This work seems to be carefully and skilfully combined, and gives us a great accumulation of the wisest things 
that have been produced by the wisest men.— Puritan Recorder. 

We regard it as an admirable addition to literature, and it must be invaluable to all writers —Morning Express. 

Almost any subject within the range of human thought is here presented in a brilliant and compact form— 
Christian Secretary. : 

We have here a great range, embracing almost every leading subject, illuminated and warmed by some bright 
—e some exquisite sentiment, some pithy and striking saying of a noble mind in its best mood.— Bangor Whig. 

N.B.—Any work on the above ligt will be forwarded to order by mail, on the receipt of the price annexed, and 15 pw 
cont. added te prepay postage af book. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


117 FULTON-STRREET, NEW-YORK. 


PEL IL eee 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY BIBLE ; Containing the Old and New Testaments, accord 
ing to the most correct copies of the authorized version, with many thousand Critical» 
Explanatory, and Practical Notes. Also, References, Readings, Chronological Tables, and 
Indexes, Illustrated by a superb series of Engravings, from the old masters, and from 
original designs. By John Martin, K.L. In 1 vol., imperial 4to., elegantly bound in 
morocco. Price, $37,50; or in 38 Parts, 62 1-2 cts. each. 

‘Splendid and cheap.”—Literary Gazette. 


“ This, in every point of view, is one of the finest and most finished editions of the Sacre® 
Scriptures which we have seen.”—Bristol Times. 


6 Admirably well suited to family use.””—Spectator. 


“* A nobie and beautiful edition of the Sacred Volume. No copy has ever been placed before 
us distinguished by so many excellencies.”—London Art Journal. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN, Practical, Allegorical, and Miscellaneous, with 
Editorial Prefaces and Notes, and an Essay on Bunyan’s Genius, Times, and Contempo- 
raries. By George Offer, editor of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” for the Hanserd Knolly’s 
Society. With numerous illustrations. In 25 Parts, 50 cts. each ; or in 3 vols cloth, $13,50 


Bunyan’s Whole Works have never, until now, been all collected and published in any uni- 
form series. The portions that have appeared from time to time have all been mutilated, al- 
tered and deteriorated ; and, until some very recent editions of The Pilgrim, not a single book 
or treatise could be found in its original integrity and beauty, except amongst the stores of 
book-collectors. Every treatise will be accompanied with an Introduction and Notes. 

SEPARATE Issues.—To meet the wants of those who already possess the Allegorical Works 
of Bunyan, the Publishers divide the Whole Works into two separate issues— 

a Experimental, Doctrinal, and Practical Works, with illustrations. In 32 Parts, 25c 
each. < 
e ~ The Allegorical, Figurative, and Symbolical Works, with illustrations. In 18 Parts, 25c 

ach. m 


CONTEMPLATIONS, onthe Historical Passages of the Old and New Testaments. By 


the Right Rev. Joseph Hall, D D., successively Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. With an , 


Essay on his Life and Writings, by Ralph Wardlaw, D. D., Glasgow. Complete in 15 
Parts, 25c. 


STACKHOUSE .—History of the Bible. from the beginning of the World to the establish” 
ment of Christianity, and a connection of Profane with Sacred History. Also, nnmerous 
Notes, explaining difficult Texts, rectifying Mistranslations, and reconciling seeming con- 
tradictions. To whieh are now added, an Introduction, copious Additional Notes from 
recent Commentators, Critics, and Eastern Travellers, Dissertations, and Complete In- 
dexes. Il!ustrated with 17 highly-finished Engravings, principally afier the Old Masters. 
2 vols. imperial 8vo., cloth, $9. Or in 16 Parts, 50 cents each. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, Political and Ecclesiastical, in the 16th and 17th Cen 
turies ; including the Re-organization of the Inquisition, the Rise, Progress, and Consoli- 
dation of the Jesuits, and the means taken to effect the Counter-Reformation In Germany, 
to revive Romanism in France, and to suppress Protestant principles in the south of Europe. 
By Leopold Ranke. [Illustrated with 20 Portraits. Translated from the latest German edi- 
tion by David Dundas Scott, Esq.. with Notes by the Translator, and an Introductory Essay 
by J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, D. D. Complete in 20 Parts, 25 cents each; or in "953 ss 
MG. oth a's. 4 VN 0 0.c ve ie ub 6.0 scsi ie Dees Clad eee ease ob tendon aan , 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION inthe Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigne. With 40 Illustrations on steel. Translated by David Dundas Scott, Esq-. 
and H. White, B. A. The translation carefully revised by Dr. D’Aubigne. With numerous 
Notes not in any other edition. Emerald edition, 4 vols. in one, cloth, ............. 1,50 
Vol. IV., History of Reformation in England, with 10 Portraits, cloth,.....--...... 5,12 

SCOTS WORTHI ES, Their Lives and Testimonies. Originally compiled by John Howie, 
of Lochgoin. Revised and corrected by James Howie, A. M., with a Historical Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Robt. Buchanan, D. D. Also, a Supplement, containing Memoirs and His- 
torical Sketches of the Ladies of the Covenant, by Rev. James Anderson. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations on wood and steel. 22 Parts,25c. each. Cloth, $6. 


TH EPROTESTANT ; A Series of Essays, in which are discussed at length those Subjects 
wh ich form the distinguishing features between True and False Religion, between the 
Christianity of the New Testameut, and the Papal Superstition which has usurped the 
name. By William M’Gavin, Esqg., New edition, with Memoir and Portrait of the Au- 
thor. In 26 Parts, 12% cts. each, or one Vol.; Cloth, ...... 60sec ede e cece ecw ccwe cee 3,50 


BAX TER.—The Select Practical Works of Richard Baxter, including the whole of his Trea” 
tises on Conversion, The Divine Life, Dying Thoughts, and The Saints’ Everlasting Rest 
Carefully revised, and preceded by a Memoir of the Author, and Portrait. 1 vol. super. 
Oval SvO., ClO, 00... oi occ ceed sc cows sdesenceueeses RAPES EEm es Dey alow Bae 6,59 


BAXTER.—The Saints’ Everlasting Rest, The Divine Life, and Dying Thoughts, a Call t® 
the Unconverted, and Now or Never. By Richard Baxter. Carefully Revised, and pre 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author. 21 Nos. 6d.each. Cloth,............-..eeeseee 3,05 


BUCHANAN.—The Ten Years’ Conflict : Being the History of the Disruption of the Church 
tof Scotland. By Robert Buchanan, D. D. New Edition, with Portraits and other Ilus- 
@rations. In 12 Paits,25c.each. A few copies of the Library Edition are still remaining, 

vols.demy 8vo , 5,25. 75—ly 
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BOOKS TO FORMTHE MAN. 


Tue undersigned would call attention to the School Books which they have 
recently issued, viz. : 


BULLION’S ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
do NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. 
do NEW GREEK GRAMMAR. 

Rey. D. Bullion’s series of Grammars is in extensive use all over the country’ 


together with his Latin and Greek Readers, Cwsar, Cicero, Sallust, &c., and bids 
fair to become generally adopted. 


COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, (entirely new.) 
do CHEMISTY, (entirely new.) 


Many teachers have readopted these works after trying others, and the sale is 
greater than ever. 


OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS have been much enlarged, 
and teachers will find that their old favcrite is up to the times, and in many re- 
spects ahead of its competitors. A quarto Geography, for beginners, is also 
published by the same author. 


SCHELL’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, ENOS’ MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
DODD’S COMMON AND HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETICS, and 
DODD’S ALGEBRA. 


These works are believed to be the best; and are so, according to the testimony 
of those who have adopted them. 


THE STUDENT’S PRIMER, SPELLER, AND READERS 1, 2, 3, 4. 


This series is declared to be very attractive to children, and to save one-third at 
least of the usual labor of teaching. Those who doubt it are invited to try. 


WHITTOCH’S GEOMETRY AND SURVEYING is an excellent book for 
higher classes, asit fits pupils for actual and immediate service in the field. 


PALMER’S COMMON SCHOOL BOOK-KEEPING ; adapted to the rea! ev- 
ery-day wants of business men. 

BROCKLESBY’S ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY. 

do VIEWS OF the MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 

OLNEY’S SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 

A large array of names, in proof of the superiority of the above works, can be 
furnished, if required. The great wish of the publishers is, to have them tested 
in the School-Room, as past experience gives ground of confidence that they will 


give satisfaction. The demand, during a portion of this year, has been greater 
than could be supplied, but hereafter it will probably be met by increased means. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
Wo. 4 Courtlandt St., Wew- York. 











THE TEETAH. 


Drs. BLAISDELL & LEDIARD, 


SURGEON & MECHANICAL DENTISTS, 
32 Bond Strect, Wew- York, 


Have the honor to inform the public of New-York and the United States, that 
they are prepared to execute any operations pertaining to their profession, 1n the 
best possible manner, and for moderate fees. 


DR. LEDIARD, 


SoORGEON DENTIST, 
(FROM LONDON,) 


Has the honor to inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of New-York, that he has 
associated himself, in the practice of the Dental profession in this city, with Dr. 
BLAIsDELL, of 32 Bond Street. 

Dr. L., for the last twelve years, has conducted a large and highly respectable 
practice; and, having studied his profession iu the best medical schools in London, 
and also made himself thoroughly acquainted with the mode of practice in Parts 
and the United States, feels the utmost confidence in offering his services to the 
Public of New-York. He has no hesitation in saying that, in conjunction with 
his partner, Dr. Blaisdell, he can afford entire satisfaction in any branch of the 
profession on which he may be consulted. 

Dr. Lediard has paid great attention to regulating children’s teeth ; and he can- 
not too urgently impress upon parents the necessity of an early and constant re- 
ference to a judicious practitioner, not only to preserve the contour of the face, 
but to avoid the mauy serious evils which are inseparable from irregularity of 
the teeth. 

82 Bond Street, New-York, October 21st, 1853. 75 tf 








HUNISON & HILL’S 


SRRARBAN PARAGR, 


OR HELIN GALLERY, 


‘tj 





DA 


283 FULTON STREET, BROOKLY. §' 


—— — OOO 





Tue finest suit of Rooms in the World—all on the second floor—with the 
largest and best light ever put up for Photographic purposes. 

Gallery furnished with carved Rosewood Furniture of crimson flush, open: | 
of Sofas, Divans, Ottomans, Piano, &c. Regarding the quality of work, it shoul 
be sufficient to state that Mr. Gabriel Hunison took the Pictures (fur Mr. Law- 
rence, of Broadway, New-York,) which received the 


PRIZE MEDAL AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, LONDON, IN 1851. 
Always on hand, at manufacturers’ prices, a large and beautiful assortment of 
Lockets, Rings, Keys, Seals, &c., 


for the insertion of Daguerreotypes. 75—It 
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Grorce Cray respectfully announces to his Professional Friends that he has 


purchased of Dr. Joun Aten his entire right, title, and interest, for the city of 


New-York, to his great practical improvement of mounting Artificial Teeth in one 
entire piece, thus forming a perfect Artificial Gum on Metallic Plates. 

In thus announcing his interest in this improvement, he begs leave to offer an 
explanation for a step that the ordinary usages of the profession would not allow 
to be regarded in such a light as he would wish ever to characterize his inter- 
course with his brethren. The improvement is of such a nature as at once to 
arrest the atteution of the practical Dentist. The fact that no cavity whatever, 
however small, can possibly exist between the Teeth and Plate on which they 
rest, nor yet between the individual Teeth, gives positive assurance of the avoid- 
ance of all disagreeable odor. This is effected by means of a silicious cement, 
fused by intense heat, and attaching each Tooth to its fellow, and its base directly 
to the Plate. The Gums are beautifully tinged, and meet the Teeth with a natural 
and artistic finish that deceives the most practised eye. In short, the Subscriber 
is confident, when the Teeth are examined, entire conviction must follow in every 
mind, that the old system of attaching Teeth will be shortly numbered among 
the relics of former times, and the entire Profession will avail themselves of this 
great practical improvement. 

GrorGe CLay will be happy to exhibit specimens of the work to his Profes- 
sonal Friends and all who are interested in the subject. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Georce Cray begs leave to announce that he has purchased from the Patentee 
his entire right in this city of setting Teeth upon the principle set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages. It is unquestionably the greatest improvement yet made in modern 
Dentistry, and must entirely supersede the present method of attaching blocks or 
single Teeth to the Plate. 

He is confident that by this public announcement, so far from incurring the ill- 
will of his Professional Friends, they will cheerfully concede that an important 
improvement, depending upon principles that none will attempt to deny, entitles 
the Inventor to his reward for the arduous attainment of an object of so great in- 
terest to all. 

In becoming the purchaser, the Subscriber has determined, by the low price 
at which individual Office Rights are placed, to remove all dissatisfaction that 
might originate from a high charge, confident that the great excellence of the in- 
vention will secure its universal aduption, and the return of a reasonable compen- 
sation for the time and money he has already devoted to its introduction into this 
city 

The following is a description of the invention : 

This improvement consists in uniting single mineral Teeth to each other and to 
metallic Plates, by means of a fusible silicious compound or cement, which is 
fused between and around the base of the Teeth, and upon the Plates, in such a 
manner as to form a most perfect Artificial Gam, which is as hard and strong as 
the Teeth, and cannot be acted on by saliva or acids. 

A most perfect Artificial Gum, of any desirable color, can be thus produced, 
even to the most delicate tints of nature. 

This Gum is without seam or crevice, and exhibits a perfectly natural and life- 
like appearance, imparting to the Teeth that peculiar expression which character- 
izes the natural organs. 
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Second. Great strength. The Teeth being thus united to each other at their 
base, and to the Plate upon which they are set, acquire a greater degree of soli 
dity and firmness than when mounted in the usual way. 

Third. The Cleanliness of the Teeth. There are no crevices under and around 
the base of the Teeth. All being perfectly united, there can consequently be no 
lodgment of food to vitiate the saliva or infect the breath, for not even the slightest 
moisture can get between the Teeth and Plate when thus united to each other. 

The Subscriber has thoroughly tested the practicability of this method of con- 
structing full and partial sets of Teeth, which are now being worn in this city 
and elsewhere, and all the advantages above named have been realized. 

He is prepared to sell Office Rights, or grant licenses to Dentists to use thi Pa- 
tent for one or more years, or himself to insert partial or full sets of Teeth. He 
also begs leave to inform his friends that he continues to perform, according to the 
most approved principles, 4nd with the aid of all the facilities afforded by tha 
progress of Dental science, every variety of operation in Surgical and Mechanical 
Dentistry; and he avails himself of the present opportunity to urge the import 
taut duty of attending to the condition of the Teeth, from a due regard to comfort, 
health, and personal appearance, and the reasonable demands of refined society. 


72-tf. No. 56 Cirnton-Piacr, E1ientu-Srreet, New-York. 


CABINAE WURNITUBD. 


HENRY W. KINGMAN, 








(Former partner} of Phelps & Kingman,) 


Having sold out his interest in that firm, has taken the store No. 434 Pearl-street, 
near Madison-street, where he will keep a large assortment of all kinds of CABI- 
NET FURNITURE, Chairs, Feather Beds, Mattresses, &c., &c., at wholesale 
or retail, and by his long experience in manufacturing and dealing in Cabinet 
Furniture, he can offer to the public a greater variety, on as reasonable terms, as 
any other establishment in New-York or elsewhere. 

H. W. K. has also the exclusive right to manufacture and sell in New-York 
Blair’s Patent Sofa Bedstead, the best article in use, which received the highest 
premium at the late Fair of the American Institute. He would invite his old 
friends and the public generally to call aud examine his assortment. Particular 
attention paid to packing and shipping goods. 72-4t. 





COMMUNION FURNITURE. 





BRITANNIA METAL AND PLATED COMMUNION SETS, 
CONSISTING OF 


Flagons, Tankards, Plates, and Goblets, also Collection 
Plates, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF 
BRITANNIA WARE FOR HOUSE-KEEPING, 
Manufactured and for Sale at the well-known Stand, 
6 BURLING SLIP, (Late Boardman & Hart,) 


BY 


LUCIUS HART, 











LCHILSON, RICHARDSON & CO. 
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AIR WARMING 


AND 


VENTILATING WAREHOUSES 


374 BROADWAY NEW-YORK: 101 & 103 BLACK- 
STONE-STREET, BOSTON. 


NPR LBL OL LLLP BBE DOO 


CHILSON’S WORLD'S FAIR PRIZE MEDAL FURNACE, as recently improved and 
patented, is adapted to all classes of public and private buildings. 

After having been subjected for the past five years to the most severe practical tests, this Fur- 
nace is now most favorably known, oe éniensively used throughout the United States and Canada. 
It possesses advantages worthy the attention of those in want of a FIRST CLASS VENTILAT- 
ING FURNACE: is a powerful heater, very durable, not liable to repairs, economical in the use 
of fuel, equally adapted for Anthracite, Bituminous Coal or Wood, and is particularly approved for 
the quality of the warm air obtained—special provision being made for the supply of a large 
amount of moderately warmed pure air, entirely free from the effect of contact with red hot iron. 

Also, five sizes of an IMPROVED PORTABLE FURNACE, superior to anything of the kind 
ever before offered,—simple in its construction, compact in form, efficient in operation, and easily 
managed. Being entirely of cast iron, (the pot lined with heavy soap stone) is perfectly durable, 
and not liable to the escape of gases and smoke, which has ever been the objection to ordinary 
portable furnaces. 

Four sizes of Dr. CLARK’S VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVES, particularly commended 
to the attention of school committees, and others in want of apparatus for thoroughly and properly 
warming and ventilating school rooms and halls. 

EMERSON’S PATENT VENTILATORS of all sizes, and ventilating apparatus in every 
variety. A complete assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and Enameled Registers, and Hot Air 
Grates. 

Manufacturers of THE METROPOLITAN COOKING RANGE, a new and superior article, 
embracing all the modern improvements, combining beauty, utility, durability and economy, with 
perfect efficiency in operation. 


EVERY RANGE WARRANTED. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


Mirror Mardle an New-Pork Marbles Iron Mantles 


AND OLTVER WARZS. 


References to parties having our apparatus in use in all parts of the country, with explicit direc- 

tions for setting the furnaces, and all information necessary for properly warming and ventilating 

ublic and private buildings, may be gratuitously obtained, by application at either of our ware 
Ouses. 74—2t. 



































é, HUMPHRRY, 


379 BROADWAY, cor. White street, 





ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING FROM EUROPE AND THE 
AMERICAN MANUFACTORIES 


A SELECT AND CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


RIGH CARPETINGS & OIL CLOTHS, 


which for COLORS, QUALITY, STYLES, OR DESIGNS, are unsurpassed. 


We have constantly on hand 


Rich Velvet and Axminster, 

“ Tapestry and Brussels, 
Three-ply. elegant patterns. 
Super and Extra Fine, 

English Damask and Tapestry, 
Venetian, all widths, 





English Druggets, 6-4, 12-4, and 16-4, 
Embossed & Felt Table & Piano Covers, 
Octagon and Enamelled Stair Rods, 
Axminster Worsted and Chenille Rugs, 
French and Italian Window Shades, 
Furniture Oil Cloth, 


OIL CLOTHS 


of every description, from 8 to 24 feet wide, extra heavy, well seasoned, and bright 
colors; together with all choice goods found in first class Carpet Furnishing Stores, 
which will be freely shown, and sold at the lowest possible cash prices. 


PRVERGOM & WY MPa, 


379 BROADWAY 


Ap. 4t. 











W. McFerran J 


(G. W. Gorrin. 


MoFERRAN & GORIN, 
ATTORNEYS & COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


AND 


General Collecting Agents, 
GLASGOW, KY.,, 


Will give special attention tofthe Collection of Claims anywhere in the Green 
River Counties of Kentucky, or the adjacent Counties of Tennessee. 


a ee 


REFERENCES : 


Crump, Carvta & Co., Louisville, Hon. C. Tompkins, Glasgow.” 
Marrrecy & Triaa, ¢ T. J. Herm, Esq. ” 
Terry, Octessy &Co., “ Je ARDY. 3-4t 








GAS! GAS! GAS! 


GAS FIXTURES OF EVERY §DESCRIPTION MAY BF FOUND AT THB 
GREAT MANUFACTURING DEPOT, 


ABCHER, WABNBB & GQra 
376 BROADWAY, 
NEWYORK. 








Among over two thousand patterns are some antique designs, surpassing ia 
style and beauty anything ever attempted in this country. 


73-4t Factory prices and terms, cash. 


WINDOW SHADES AND PAPER HANGINGS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


BIRDSALL’S WARBEHOUSR, 


Nos. 10 & 12 Division-street, 





Near the junction of the Bowery and Chatham-square, 


NEW-YORK. 





Z. M. Birvsatt offers for sale a fine assortment of the newest styles of Window 
Shades, Paper Hangings, Guilt Cornices and Curtain Bands, Buff and White 
Linens, Cords, Tassels, Table Oil-Cloths, and other articles in the line, at the 
lowest cash prices. Window Shades for Stores, Churches, and Dwellings, 
painted to order. Interior Decoratings, Paper Hanging, and Upholstery in gene- 
ral, attended by experienced workmen. 

Dealers in the above goods and the public generally will do well to call and 
examine before purchasing elsewhere. 

N. B.—Fire Boards and Grate Aprons on hand, or made to order. 


———_ 








BRADBURY’S 


iano and Melodeon Warerooms, 


No. 423 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





Iwill warrant my Piano; to be equal in mechanism and tone to any in 
the country. 
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This Instrument has two ows of KEYS, TWO STOPS, COUPLER swell.draw stops 
&c.,&c. A sweet and powerful Instrument, pronounced by Organists supe. 
rior for Churches or Organ practice to the medium sized Organ. Price $200- 
Also the common Melodeon of all styles and prices. Being the exclusive Agent 
for these Instruments, order are solicited. The usual discount made to the 
trade. 

Having examined the Organ Melodeon, it gives me pleasure to add my name to 
those who have spoken in its praise. I think you need not fear of securing the 
entire satisfaction of those who become purchasers, 

(Signed,) THOMAS HASTINGS. 


I have examined and am using, the Organ Melodeon, and consider'it inj every 
respect a very beautiful Instrument. For power and sweetness of tone it is un- 
surpassed—and its arrangement of two 10ws of keys, gives it a great superiority 
over all other Reed Instruments. For the parlor, the choir, or for organ pupils, 
it has no equal short of the Organ itself. 

(Signed ) JOHN ZUNDEL, 


Organist and Director of Music, at St. George’s Church, N. Y. 


The Organ Melodeon I regard a great improvement in the manufacture of Reed 
Instruments. 1ts advantages for church music especially, affording facilities for a 
great variety of expression. It is really a beautiful miniature organ. 


(Signed), WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Having examined the Instrument known as the Organ Melodeon, I take plea- 
sure in stating that I consider it a very effective Organ, in a Piano Forte form. 
It has both power and delicacy of tone, while the arrangement of two rows of 
keys (swell and choir) affords players an excellent field for variety of expression. 
Itis a beautiful Instrument for the parlor, and at the same time, it is for Choir 
purposes, altogether the best substitute for the large Church Organ now in use. 


(Signed) GEO. H. CURTIS, 
Organist and Music Director of theBroome Street Pres. Church. 
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TEE PRIi-ABAE SAE E 


OF THE 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


JURY TRIAL 


MT HOLMES & BUTLER 





























eee 
Tats Safe, which was tested by the Jury of the Crystal Palace, and proclaimed 
victorious, was exposed to an intense leat of wood and coke tor twenty-four hours, 
aud was the only one that preserved its contents uninjured, while one “ Lillies’ 
Patent’ cast-iron Safe was cracked to pieces, and its contents uéterly consumed 
within eight hours. 


Holmes & Butler, 122 Water Street, N. Y., 


The legal and only makers of the Invulnerable Reservoir Jury-trial Phenix Safe 
have, ever since the opening of the Crystal Palace, coaLLenaep Messrs. Herring, 
Stearns & Marvin, Rich, and other makers, to a trial of Safes, but without suc- 
cess, and continue to do so, and to offer to the public, at their warerooms, their 
large stock of Safes, the only ones made of 


SOLID ANGLE IRON, 


and from the peculiar natare of their filling, no water being used, as in the Sala- 
manders, 


WARRANTED FREE FROM DAMPNESS. 


HOLMES & BUTLER, 
122 Water Street, N. Y. 


Patent Powder-proof Combination, Permutation, Bank and Safe Locks, of va- 
rious makes, constantly on hand. 75 


















SANT 3’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 


For the Removal and Permanent Cure of all Diseases arising from an 
Impure State of the Blood, or Habit of the System. 


The value of this Medicine is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful- 
ness is extended. It is approved, and highly recommended by Physicians, and admitted 
to be the most powerful and searching preparation from the root, that has ever been em- 
ployed in medical practice. Its operation extends to the remotest parts of the systéth, 
and consists in removing diseased action in the absorbing and secreting organs. In mga, 
Nature seldom effects, unassisted, the cure of any virulent disease, but requires the id 
of a stimulant, alterative, or antiseptic medicine. In diseases of the skin and flesh, a 
combination of these three classes of medicinal agents is highly desirable. All these pro- 
perties are combined in this preparation ; and instead of operating successively upon the 
system, as they must necessarily do when taken separately, they operate simultaneously, 
and in perfect harmony when administered in this form. Its tonic property strengthens 
the digestion, and improves the appetite. Its alterative tendency carries off the accu- 
mu lations of morbid matter—and its antiseptic influence neutralizes the virus, by which 
he disease is fo stered. 






























































Cure of Bronchitis, or Ministers’ Sore Throat. 


Fair Haven, Mass., Aug. 22, 1850. 


Messrs. Sanps:—I regard it but justice to yourselves, and humanity to all similarly 
afflicted, to say that your Sarsaparilla has cured me of the Chronic Laryngitis. 

It would be difficult for me to describe the alarming condition of my throat and voca- 
organs previous to the use of your invaluable remedy. During nearly three years I was 
forced to desist from the public duties of my profession; and having made use fof a 
great variety of professed specifics, besides submitting to more than thirty extremely 
painful caustic applications, I had abandoned all hope of relief, when, as a dernier résort, 
I was led to the trial of your Sarsaparilla. 

My disease was of so long standing, and had so obstinately resisted the best medical 
skill, that I am conscious it cannot ¢ru/y be said, my “faith hath saved me,” for I had 
none ; but I trust I feel in some appropriate degree grateful for the favorable result above 
named. I have now been able to attend to the duties of the pastorate for more,than a 
year, and having proved from actual experiment the thoroughness of the cure, I could 
not feel jus tified in longer withholdiug this statement. 

I am accustomed to keep a bottle of your Sarsaparilla at hand, and whenever exposed 
to colds or extra labor, still use it as a preventive, 





















































Very gratefully yours, 
5. C, BROWN, 
Pastor of Centre-st. M. EB. Church. 










Still Further Testimany. 


West Killingly, Conn., June 2th, 1851.. 





Messrs, A. B. and D. Sanps: Gentlemen-—The following case came under my obser- 
vation, in which your Sarsaparilla effected the cure of a severe case of Chronic Rheuma- 
tism. The patient, Mr, Joseph K. Green, had been afflicted with rheumatism for year, 
by turns, which sometimes was attended with fever, and put on an acute form for a few 
days. During the winter of 1847 and 1848, he was confined to the house for some month, 
being unable to walk out, enduring constant pain and sleepless nights. He used varioys 
remedies, under the advice of his physician, which preduced but partial relief; and fh 
reply to his inquiry, if sometiting could not be done to effect a permanent cure, I advised 
him to use your Sarsaparilla. He accordingly commenced its use, and the eflect was so 
marked that he was able to sleep the first night comparatively free from pain. He con- 
tinued, and before he had taken twelve bottles, he was entirely free from the disease, and 
has remained so since, being able to pursue his business, and is now a representative for 
the city of Brooklyn, in our legislature. 












































Very respectfully yours, 
WM. A. BREWSTER, M. D. 


Prepared and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists and Che. ° 
mists, 100 Fulton-st., corner of William, New-York. Sold also by Druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle ; six bottles for $5. 
73—4t 















COUCH’S 


PATRONIZED 
The Nebility 


by the 


and the 


@pholsterers 


To her Majesty. 
Gopal Family. 


PAPIER MACHE OR FURNITURE POLISH, 


ComPLETELY preserves and effectually restores the brilliancy of all polished goods, 
viz.: Papier Mache Goods, Furniture, Piano Fortes, and other musical instru- 
ments. 

This great desideratum is now effectually supplied by a practical upholsterer, 
who has himself used it for a considerable time with great effect. It was also 
most satisfactorily used at Buckingham Palace, previous to the Coronation of her 
present Majesty. 

It is simple in its application, as it is economical in its cost; for it may be used 
by domestic servants or porters, or any inexperienced hand. A few drops ap- 
plied to an article as soon as it looks dull will immediately restore its brilliancy, 
and remove, likewise, all kinds of spots or stains on paint. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


New-York, March 21, 1853. 


Mr, Covcu—S1r:—We have been using vour French Polish Reviver now for 
more than eight months, and find it an article of very superivur properties for im- 
parting an even, durable and highly-finished lustre. We cheerfully give our tes- 
timony in{favor of its virtues, and with implicit confidence recommend its general 
use. RICE & SMITH, 725 and 727 Broadway, N. Y. 


New-York, Dec. 8th, 1853. 
Mr. Covucu—Sir :—I have used your Polish, and [ have no hesitation in pub- 
licly stating that I think it superior to any other before manufactured. Lintend 
to use it exclusively in my’ware-rooms. Yours, respectfully, 
HORACE WATERS, 
Pranos AnD Music, 
333 Broadway, N. Y. 
Mr. Covco—Dear Str:—We have used your “ Lustre, or French Polish Re- 
viver,” and think it a first rate article, and superior to anything ever used by us 
in bringing to a perfect polish our imported wood-work, and would bear testimo- 
ny to its good quality, and recommend it to general use. Very truly, yours, 
February 14th, 1853. SILL & PELL, 28 Maiden-Lane. 


Having seen the article called “ Couch’s Lustre,” and having used it on Papier 
Mache Goods of various kinds, I can most heartily recommend it for that class of 
Goods. GEO. W. TUTTLE, 

New-York, March 21, 1853. Per Wa. C. SHaw. 

26 BishorsGate Street, Apri/ 16, 1844. 

Mr. Couce:—We have now used your Polish Reviver seven years, and willing- 

ly bear testimony to its superiority over any article that we bave met with for the 


purpose. We consider it well worthy of the attention of the trade. We are 
your obedient servants, (Signed) HENRY SEARLE & CO. 


Op Bonp Street, August 1, 1846. 


Sir :—I have used your Lustre these last nine years, and am happy to give you 
my tribute as to its perfect efficacy. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Mr. Couch. (Signed) J. WEBB. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, with directions for use, by the Proprietor, W. 
COUCH, London; and Geo. Couch, 199 Court Street, Brooklyn, L. I.; Horace 
Waters, Pianv Forte Ware-house, 383 Broadway; Messrs. Sill & Pell, Import- 
ers of Papier Mache Goods, Maiden Lane; Messrs. Rice & Smith, Nos. 725 and 
727 Broadway. 

SOLD IN BOTTLES at 50 CENTS EACH, 75 


























Piano Lortes. 


JAMES PIRSSON’S 
PIANO FORTE WARE-ROOMS, - 
483, BROADWAY, 


(IN FRONT OF WALLACK’S THEATRE, NEXT TO THE CORNER 
OF BROOME-STREET.) 





Where he keeps constantly on hand a 
SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
Of PIANO FORTES, varying in Prices, from his celebrated 
GRAND PIANOS, AT ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS EACH 


DOWN TO HIS 


SECOND-HAND PIANO FORTES, AT FIFTY DOLLARS, 


The Subscriber also keeps constantly on hand, an ASSORTMENT of 


PIANOS TO LET OUT ON HIRE; 
Piano Fortes taken in EXCHANGE for new ones. 


ALSO, 


PIANO FORTES. REPAIRED. 





N.B.—The FIRST PREMIUM has been repeatedly awarded to the SUBSCRIBER 
by the AMERICAN INSTITUTE, for his Pianos, whenever exhibited. 


JAMES PIRSSON, 
3-4t 483 BROAD W.4Y¥. 





TEE MRANKILIN GLOBR. 


Six Inch Terrestrial and Celestial. 
Ten és ‘6 “6 


WE invite the attention of Dealers and Teachers to the above new series of Globes manufac- 
ured by us. They are strongly made, highly finished, and each Globe is put up in a handsome 
case. 

By an improved and entirely new process of manufacturing, (the ball being made of a material 
different from that heretofore used, and much better for the purpose,) the result of a long course of 
study and experiment, they are very much stronger than other Globes, and less liable to crack or 
be broken by a fall or other accident. In this respect they are far superior to any other Globes. 

We especially invite attention to the improvement we have made in the Frames, in substituting 
a neat and tasty Bronze Frame for the old pattern of wood frames. ? 

Each Globe, (excepting the parlor pattern, which is put up only in packing cases,) is put up in a 
neat case, with lid secured by a catch; or ata higher price in an ornamental black walnut case, 
secured with lock. The Celestial Globe is put up in the same variety of styles. They are printed 
on new plates, which are engraved in a superior manner, giving the late changes and divisions, 
including the latest Arctic and Australian discoveries. 

A Descriptive Circular, with a Catalogue of Styles and Prices, will] be furnished on application 
to the Manufacturer, 


MERRIAM, MOORE & CO. 


TROY, IN. ‘Y- 
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HAVILAND, BROTHERS & CO., 


47 JOHN-STREET, NEW-YORK, 


Invite the public to examine their Stock of 


Dining, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Vases, and 
Fancy Articles. 


They are largely increasing their decorating establishment in France, 
and believe they can exhibit a Stock that will compare favorably in deco- 
ration and shapes with any other in this country or Europe. 
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Massachusetts Iron Works. 


DAO 


HOOPER & THACHER. 










WROUGHT AND CAST IRON RAILINGS 


HOUSES, CEMETERY LOTS, OFFICES, PARKS, AND 
ENCLOSURES, OF ALL KINDS; 


ALSO, 


BALEONXES AND WERBRAN DARDS; 


ALL OF 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS, 







Are manufactured in an entirely new manner, by this Company, at 


their Factory and Foundry, corner of Newark and Merapow StTREsTs, 
HOBOKEN. 















The method of connecting the Wrought-Iron with the Cast-Iron Orna- 
ments is such as to give additional strength to both; while it also enables 
the Manufacturers to produce the most beautiful and durable work of 
his description which has ever been made in this country. 


The Company have also every facility for furnishing, in superior style, 
and at short notice, every description of Heavy and Light 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK, 


FOR ANY PURPOSE WHATEVER. 


SPECIMENS 
May be seen, and Orders given, at the Factory, or at the Office, 
No. 382 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK. 


BUSINESS CARDS. 


OL WOOO 


EI. EH. Wiathews, Teacher of Piano 
Forte and Singing, 106 Orange St., Brooklyn. 
Three fine Piano Fortes for sale. 73—t 


A. Mauborgne, (from Paris,) Uphol- 
sterer and Cabinet-Maker, 34 Henry Street, 
Brooklyn. All kinds of Upholstery, Cabinet 


Work, and Wool and Hair Mattresses repaired. 
Fine French Polishing. 
description made to order. 


Furniture of every 
73—4t 

Hi. Vi. DeWolf, (Successor io Weeks 
& Story,) Manufacturer of Modern, Antique, 
and Cabinet Furniture, in suits of Mahogany, 
Rosewood, Walnut, and Oak Cottage and 
Painted Furniture, No, 157 Atlantic St., Brook- 
lyn. Constantly on hand a full and complete 
assortment of Furniture, Chairs, Looking- 
Glasses, Hair, Moss, Husk, Spring and Grass 
Mattresses, FeatherjBeds, Lounges and Lounge 
Bedsteads, &c. &c,. N. B. Packing and Ship- 
ping attended to. 


J. Buffam, Publisher and Bookseller, 
and dealer in Freneh, English and American 
Stationery, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 75—4t 


KF, A. Ernst, Draper and Tailor, 219 
Court St., Brooklyn. All orders thankfully 
received and punctually attended to, in the 
neatest manner. 75—4t 


Wim. C. Lyons, Cabinet Warehouse, 
156 William St., corner of Ann St., New-York. 
Formerly at B. Newhouse’s. All kinds of 
Bank, Counting House, Office and Steamboat 
Furniture manufactured. 75—4t 
Vernon, Brothers, Paper Warehouse, 
118 Fulton St., New-York. Samuel Vernon, 
Thomas Vernon. 75—4t 
Blake & Brown, Importers and Job- 
bers of Silk Goods and Millinery Articles, 191 
Broadway, cor. of Dey St., New-York. Mar- 
shall B. Blake, Bartholomew Brown. 75—4t 








Shawl Warchouse,—Singeriand & Mc- 
Farland, Importers and Jobbers of Shawls, and 
Manufacturers of Mantillas, Visites and Sacks. 
296 Broadway, 5 doors above Stewart's, New- 
York. W. J. Singerland, L. W. McFarland. 

75—tf 


Great Central BRoute.— New-York 
Central and Michigan Central Railroads. The 
shortest and most reliable route to Chitago, 
St. Louis, New-Orleans, Galena and Milwau- 
kie, via Albany, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
Detroit. Passengers leaving New-York, for 
the West can take the splendid Steamers 
Isaac Newton and Hendrick Hudson, on the 
Hudson River, at 6 P.M. foot of Courtlandt 
St., and arrive in Albany in the morning in 
time for the Express Trains for Buffalo. Or 
leave New-York by Hudson River Railroad at 
6 A. M., and arrive in Buffalo at 7 P. M. 

Through to Buffalo in 13 hours and 30 min- 
utes. Connecting regularly with Steamers for 
the West. No change of cars between Albany 
and Buffalo. The splendid fast Steamers May 
Flower, Buck-Eye State, and Ocean, leave 
Buffalo at 8 1-2 o’clock P. M., on the arrival of 
the Express Triins from the East—making 
the trip to Detroi* in 16 hours, connecting with 
the Express trains on Michigan Central Road 
to Chicago. 

Passengers leave Chicago upon the arrival 
of the Express Trains from Detroit, via Rock 
Island Road to La Salle, and thence to St. 
Louis, by first class Steamers on Illinois River. 


| To Galena, via Chicago and Galena Railroad. 


To Milwaukie and other lake ports, via first 
class Steamers. Passengers save money by 
buying their tickets at the only office of the 
line in New-York. Freight contracted and 
forwarded with the greatest dispatch to all 
points West. : 

For through tickets, apply at Great Central 
Route Office, No. 173 Broadway, corner of 
Courtlandt St. DARIUS CLARK, 

Agent. 





tS" HORACE WATERS, the great Piano Forte Dealer, and Music Publisher, of 333 Broad_ 


way, New-York, has sent us the following sheets of popular Music, published by him :—‘‘ The 
Dying Words of Little Katy,” or, ‘* Will he Come ?” “ Fly, fly Away,” or, ‘*‘ The Dream.”’ 
‘**When Other Friends are Round Thee.” “Guardian Spirits.” ‘‘ Come while the Moon- 
light Beams,” (a beautiful arrangement of the Prima Donna Waltz asa Song.) ‘* The Katy- 
Did, Song,” or, ‘‘ What Katy Really Did.” ‘‘ Do Good,” song and chorus, a sweet and touch- 
ing Ballad from Bleak House, and ‘“* We are Happy Now,:Dear Mother,” or ‘‘ Heavenly Voices.” 
Also, *‘ Invocation Meditation Religieuse,” [by Oscar Commettant, and ‘* Remembrance of 
Mazourka, by J. Pychowski. 

Mr. Waters is about to present to his numerous customers, all over the Union, one dollar’s 
worth of sheet Music, as a New Year’s Gift, besides a splendid lithograph wrapper. As Mr. 
Waters says he will consider as customers all who purchase of him one dollar’s worth of Mu- 
sic between now and Jan. 1, 1854, we advise our musical friendsto send on to him without 
delay. They will receive both the Musie they purchase, and their New Year’s Gift, postage 
free. 











BY LETTERS PATENT 
SECUBKD 1849, 


UNITED STATES, AUSTRIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE, PRUSSIA, BELGIUM 


A new era in Medical Electricity is opened by 


PULVERMACHER’S 
Hydro Electric Voltaic Chains, 


Constructed to be worn under the garmeits, being the most wonderful discovery 
in medicine and electricity of the present day. They relieve, without pain or 
shock, instantaneously, acute nervous pains, such as head, ear, avd tooth-ache 
rheumatic pains, tic doloreux, &c., and by their mild but continuous and percep- 
tible action on the body, diseases ef years’ staading,—such as gout, Jocal paralysis 
nervous complaints, liver diseas, 4, &c., disappear as if by a miracle. They have 
been applied with the greatest :access in all those dreadful diseases in children 
commonly called convulsiens, as also in cases of teething, under difficulties and 
disorders of the bowels: They precipitate metals from their solutions, decompose 
water, deflect the magnetic needle—in short, show all the phenomena of a power- 
ful voltaic §pile. The instruments producing these effects weigh about two 
ounces, can be folded up in a pocket-book, are always ready for instantaneous 
use, and will last a maa his lifetime,—guarding himself, family and friends, &c., 
against that number of diseases and complaints in which mild streaming electricity 
is a perfectly safe, certain, and wonderfully speedy remedy. The price of a com- 
plete chain is from $1 to $5; batteries, $10 to $22 50. 

Incredible as may seem the above facts, any person can easily convince himself 
beforehand, at the’ depot, of their truth. The importance of the invention. has 
been acknowledged in America by the Academy of Medicine of New-York, and 
the chains have been applied with great success in the medical colleges, the City, 
Bellevue, and Ward's Island Hospitals, in Brooklyn City Hospital, &c.; in Eu- 
rope, by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in London ; by the Acade- 
mie Nationale de Medecin at Paris; by the Imperial faculty at Vienna; by the 
Royal faculty at Berlin, and other scientific institutions of the highest order, - 
cluding the principal hospitals in Europe. 

The proprietors are in possession of testimonials to the same effect from all: the 
above institations in America and Europe, as well as from the most eminent and 
distinguished members from all parts of the world—as, for instance, in the United 
States, from Professors of the University of New-York; from Professors of the 
Medical Colleges, Hospitals, &c., and thus from the most distinguished men in 
England, France, Austria, Prussia, &c., &c., and they invite the public to ex- 
amine them. 

Full and illustrated descriptions—one for personal use, and one for scientific 
men—with copies of testimonials, and a number of cases cured in New-York and 
Europe, may be obtained, gratis, at the office. They will be forwarded, free of 
postage, to any part of the United States in answer to prepaid inquiries containing 


three cents postage stamps. 
J. STEINERT, 


7 1-4t, Neo. 568 Broadway, corner of Prince street. 











American Baptist Publication Society. 
DEPOSITORY, 118 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF BUNYAN’S PRACTICAL WORKS.—In eight vo! 


umes, embracing 3,474 pp. 12mo. Price, ....-.. .e2--- ee one cone wees $5.0 
UNIFORM EDITION OF BUNYAN’S ALLEGORICAL WORKS.—In three vo! 

umes, with eleven engravings. Price,...... 2... .-2---ccesee cess cone 92,00 
UNIFORM EDITION OF PRACTICAL AND ALLEGORICAL WORKS.—In 

eleven volumes, embracing 4,462 pp. 12mo. Price,...........--.---- $7 ,00 


FULLER’S COMPLETE WORKS.—In three vols., 2,428 pp. 8vo. Price, $5,00 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST REGISTER.—496 pp. S8vo., illustrated with 30 


engravings of Baptist Church edifices and colleges, and containing a complete 
Census of the ten thousand Baptist Churches in the United States. Price, $1,50 
SE Weel ae eet Wy WO OR ksi vino Sekucs sew sacks nh ceiew ounce acs 2,00 


WILLIAM CAREY; A Biography. By Joseph Belcher, D. D. With a portrait 


of Carey, and other engravings ; 306 pp. T2moe:.- Pitce,.. .26. <s2-sace SOO 


WESTERN SIDE; or, Lights and Shadows of a Western Parish. By a Minister's 
Wy ee Se. FONG FE kn 3 bad ae ada eu anes ne uesdbeess cuast 30 cts 


MALCOM’S TRAVELS IN ASIA.—Complete in one volume, with 63 engrav- 
mee, Soe we TPthe, PCG. cine n <asce ai-powe sh ses cvbcs spas sude wean, 9Q00 


SUN (DAY SCHOOL BOOKS.—The Society is steadily increasing the number of 


iis S, 8. publications. Quite a number have recently been issued. ‘All books 
of a suitable character issued by private publishers and by the Sanday School 
Union, &c., will be furnished at publishers’ prices, ............-. ..-e. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL FIVE DOLLAR LIBRARY—Embracing 50 volumes, 
(3,489 pages,) of the choicest publicaffons of the S. 8S. Department, has been 
prepared and is now for sale. Each volume is illustrated with one or more 
beautiful engravings. Bound in half morocco, ........-......--- ---- $6,00 


a AMERICAN BAPTIST ALMANAC FOR 1854.—Beautifully illustrated, 
2 pp. 6 cents single copies; 50 cents per dozen; $4,00 per hundred. When 
c atl issent with the order, per thousand,..... geet 5 ieee ees Ses oe $3000 


HYMN BOOKS.—The Psalmist—Pocket edition, 50 cts; Pew edition, 75 cts 


The Harp—Pocket edition, 25 cts.; Large edition, 35 cts. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Among the Books lately published are the following : 
THE ROCK OF FAITH.—By J. Morrison, D. D..LL D. l8mo. 224 pp 
A WORD IN PASSING, to those who have abandoned the Church of Rome and 


her Tradition. By E. H. O. Cote, M.D. 18mo. 36 pp. .......-....--.- 
BUNSON'S VIEW OF BAPTISM—Ancient and Medern. By Irah Chase, D. D 
1Gme. 3G PP. osec cose cccc aces once ones ceessace sbeee LS ecb ae sl ie 


BAPTISMAL BALANCE.—By J. Newton Brown, Editor of Encyclopedia ot 
Religions Knowledge. 70 pp. 18mo. .. 22.0. 2. -2ce cece cece cone code eeee 


TRACTS IN PACKETS.—376 pages for 25 cents. First Series—No. 1. For Gen 
eral Distribution; No. 2. For General Distribution; No. 3. Denominational 
No. 4. Missionary ; ; No.5, Temperance and Biography; No.6. Miscellaneous; 
No. 7. Awakening; No. 8. New Tracts Second Series—Arranged consecu- 
tively, 8 packets, each 25 cts. Dollar Packa; zes—Containing each four of the 
first name 2d series, over 1,500 pages. The above packets are all ne atly done up 
in beautiful wrappers, and ornamented with an appropriate engraving. 


The above, with many other valuable Denominational, and other Religious 
Works published by the Society, may be had at the Depository, 113 Arch Street 
Philadelphia. Also for sale Ae. L. COLBY, 122 Nassau St.; HEATH & GRAVES 
79 Cornhill, Boston; W.S.CROWLEY , 146 Baltimore St., Baltimore; CHAS 
WORTHAM, 203 Main Stree t, Richmons ; GEORGE PARKS & CO., 255 King 
Street, Charleston; MORE, AN:‘ERSON& CO., Fourth and Chestnut Streets 
Cincinnati: WILLIAM CROWELL, 94 Che one St., St. Louis 75—4t 








































